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THE progress of science brings home to us more and more 
plainly how close in truth the kinship is between seemingly 
unrelated branches of knowledge. That by the examination 
of a beam of light we could gain a clue to the chemical com- 
position of the fixed stars, would have seemed to a contem- 
porary of Franklin too strange to be true; nor would the most 
skilled of the Irish rebels of the end of the last centur y have 
looked on the study of electricity and magnetism as one likely 
to help them to quick communications with transatlantic © 
friends. 

That the science of politics is a branch of natural history 
was long ago pointed out by J. S. Mill. This truth admitted, 
it becomes plain that discoveries in physiology may carry with 
them important political consequences. But this is not all. 
The laws which govern living bodies generally, are in part 
laws which govern all bodies, living or not.- It follows that 


discoveries in the region of ay physics can induce changes 
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in our conceptions and treatment of living beings, and there- 
fore of the very highest of them. Thus experiments respecting 
the phenomena of heat or light may result in Acts of Parliament 
affecting the daily life of millions of men and women. 

The perception of this ready and wide diffusion of practical 
consequences from causes so remote must make clear to him 
who perceives it the danger which cannot but arise from the 
too hasty acceptance of incomplete or erroneous scientific 
generalizations. This danger is all the greater from the cir- 
cumstance that there is a constant temptation to jump to the 
conclusion that an hypothesis which will explain a certain 
number of any group of phenomena, will explain them all. 
Such an hypothesis, accepted and acted upon, must have un- 
fortunate effects from its incompleteness, and thus a specula- 
tion which seems the harmless product of a philosopher’s 
study may prove to be a moral dynamite or an intellectual 
dry rot, capable of suddenly blasting, or slowly crumbling into 
ruins, some fair social product which it has taken centuries to 
evolve. 

The first Napoleon’s hatred of and contempt for ‘ idea- 
logues’ expressed in part the practical man’s scorn for mere 
dreamers, but it expressed far more the antagonism of brute 
force to that subtle ideal force with which it had to struggle 
in vain. For ideas have their own laws of growth, and as the 
tender shoot of some vegetable organism will upheave the 
heavy sod or split the hard rock, so will the development of 
some new conception often defy the constraints of material 
compression. The minute egg of the coral animal may grow 
into ani oceanic islet, or into a ‘reef beside which ships may 
sail for days, or even into a densely peopled land, with its 
railways, cities, and busy commerce. ‘Similarly, an idea from 
the brain of some Descartes or Hobbes, some solitary sage of 
Konigsberg, or a Genevan skull, full of imagination but empty 
of morals, may, in the course of a few centuries, transform the 
aspect of the civilized world. 

The present is a time when scientific conceptions have a 
quite exceptional social potency, and we venture to think that 
some of those which have attained currency merit more atten- 
tion from non-scientific readers than they have received, on 
account of the relations they bear to contemporary politics. 
We believe that many of the errors of even the most extreme 
school of Nihilists are the outcome of one recondite and mis- 
taken philosophic idea, apparently quite remote from the 
sphere of politics. This idea may be shortly expressed as the 

Mechanical Conception of the Universe. But if we are right in 
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believing that this conception is at the root of such political 
errors, they have also a common origin from a source much 
less remote. They may be considered, in the first place, as 
developments of the main political error of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, whose dreams have had results which now threaten 
so much of Europe with revolution and anarchy. This main 
political error is the conception that the art of politics is a 
mere matter of counting heads, one man being absurdly re- 
presented to be ‘as good as another.’ Hence arises the pro- 
found error of regarding a nation as a mere loose aggregate of 
similar units, instead of as an organic whole composed of a 
system of mutually related parts (having very different values 
and very diverse functions), from the family upwards. But 
this imaginary reduction of one national, organic whole into 
a mass of separate, similar atoms, is really but one of many 
examples of that modern tendency to regard all action as 
merely mechanical which has increasingly invaded every 
branch of knowledge, to the profound detriment of morals and 
religion. 

At last this tendency has invaded even the study of living 
creatures, and the avowed desire of our leading teachers 
of physical science is to explain the phenomena of life as 
being nothing more than so many various forms of mecha- 
nical motion in particles of matter. Ignoring the pheno- 
mena of sensation and emotion, the marvellously complex 
instincts of insects, and the undeniable and undenied laws 
of correlation of structures (to admit which is to admit the 
existence of an immanent internal force), the passion of . 
many living naturalists is to explain these by properties — 
of their component organs and tissues, and to explain 
the diverse actions of such organs and tissues as but the 
summing up of the mechanical motions of their ultimate con- 
stituent atoms. Yet how poor, how incomplete, is such a 
conception of the rich world of animal life! Its acceptance 
implies blindness to all that is most beautiful and most pro- 
found in life and organization, and utterly conflicts with the 
teaching of sound common sense, which will never consent 
to see in the fidelity and affection of the dog, or maternal care 
of the nesting bird, nothing but varying groups of complex 
and minute motions. 

Nevertheless, as we have said, a passion for considering 
nature as a mere mechanism, and all its actions as merely 
mechanical, is a tendency of the day. It is this very ten- 
dency which is the true secret of the rapid acceptance and 
wide diffusion of the late Mr. Darwin’s theories; for they 
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seemed to give the most effective aid to the merely mechanical 
conception of nature, and they have been used for the 
diffusion of that conception by Mr. Darwin’s disciples. That 
we are not exaggerating the force of this passion for mere 
mechanics, the following extracts will show— 
The highest object to which the natural sciences are constrained to aim 


-..is... the reduction of all the phenomena of nature to mechanics.* 
The aim of the natural sciences is .... to resolve themselves into 


mechanics.} 


The problem of physiology is a reduction of vital phenomena to general 
physical laws, and ultimately to the fundamental laws of mechanics, { 


Haeckel does not scruple to say, ‘ All natural phenomena, 
without exception, from the motion of the celestial bodies . . . 
to the growth of the plant and the consciousness of man, 
are... ultimately to be reduced to atomic mechanics.’ § 
Finally, Huxley speaks of ‘ that purely mechanical view toward 
which modern physiology is striving.’ || ariel 

Now the convenience of mechanical hypotheses for the pur- 
poses of calculation is manifest; but from the practical and 
provisional use of such hypotheses to their real acceptance as 
truths, is a long step indeed. The former proceeding, no 
prudent or zealous man of science will neglect; the latter, 
no really rational man will be guilty of. To call ‘joys’ or 
‘ griefs’ ‘modes of motion,’ is not to explain them ; it is 
simply to apply words wrongly, and thus to mislead the 
unwary. 

It would be a superfluous task to point out how fatal to all 


- we have that is really great is this absurd mechanical concep- 


tion—a conception which would represent loyalty and love 
as two peculiar gyrations of similar atoms. Such follies, in 
their open and avowed nakedness, will never have much 
weight with the bulk of Englishmen. Their healthy common 
sense will suffice to prevent their regarding even an animal or 
plant as a portion of matter really devoid of more than merely 
physical forces. 

For the sake, then, of going to the very root and origin of 
such follies, it may be well to test the value of the prevalent 
mechanical theory on what may be considered its own special 
ground. Let us then consider it, not in the domain of life, 
but only in the region of pure physics. If we find that even 

* Kirchenoff, ‘Prorectoratsrede.’ Heidelberg, 1865. 
t+ Helmholtz, ‘ Populaer-Wissenschaftliche.’ Vortrage, 1869. 
t Wundt, ‘Lehrbuch der Physiologie des Menschen.’ 


§ ‘Freie Wissenschaft und Freie Lehre.’ 
|} ‘Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews.’ 
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there, widely accepted mechanical views have little chance of 
being able to maintain their hold, a fortiori may we be con- 
fident of the defeat of every pretension to explain by them 
alone the complex phenomena of life. 

We will, then, briefly pass in review one or two of the most 
widely accepted mechanical theories of the physical world to 
which our submissive adhesion has been authoritatively and 
triumphantly demanded by many of our most ‘ advanced’ 
physical philosophers. It is not, however, by any means our 
intention to contend that there is no truth in the generally 
received physical theories we are about to examine. Our 
object is merely to point out that the more recent advances 
of modern science show that much may reasonably be urged 
against beliefin any one of them, and therefore that a little 
modesty on the part of certain popular professors would be a 
not unreasonable, as well as a graceful, addition to that 
experimental dexterity and that rhetorical facility for which 
they are justly renowned. 

We would also contend that the evidence we are about to 
adduce justifies, on the part of the laity, a greater tenacity in 
holding traditional views which common sense justifies than 
we often find, in the face of expert upholders of cosmological 
paradoxes. One of these modern conceptions which has met 
with general acceptance is that of the undulatory theory of 
light. According to it, that mysterious entity which, itself 
unseen, renders everything else visible, is but an unimaginable 
multitude of unequal waves ina universally diffused luminife- 
rous ether; the prismatic colours of the spectrum being due to 
the separation of waves of different lengths, unequally retarded 
in their passage through some refracting body. Now it has 
often been objected to the undulatory theory, that if different 
colours are, like different musical notes, but differences of 
wave-length, then no dispersion such as that which is pro- . 
duced by the spectrum ought to take place with respect to 
light since it does not do so with respect to sound. This 
objection, always recognized as a formidable one, has been 
met by the hypothesis that the velocities of the several 
coloured rays may vary according to the wave-lengths if it be 
assumed that the ethereal medium of propagation, instead of 
being continuous, consists of particles separated by sensible 
distances. But are these coloured rays propagated with 
different velocities ? 

The examination of this and some analogous problems has 
lately been facilitated by the publication of the small but 
very noteworthy work of Mr. J. B. Stallo, which heads our 
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list at the beginning of this article. The work in question is, 
in our judgment, by far the most interesting and remarkable 
of the whole ‘ International Scientific Series’ of publications, 
of which it forms the last instalment. American in origin, 
its appearance must have been a startling, not to say vexatious, 
phenomenon to several of our leading physicists, whom Mr. 
Stallo has rather freely criticised, as we shall soon proceed to 
show. The author, however, belongs to no philosophical 
school adverse to such physicists, but he only professes to 
carry out to their full development the principles of those 
physical philosophers who come in for a larger or smaller 
degree of his adverse criticism. 

With respect to the question we are just now considering, 
Mr. Stallo points out* with much justice that astronomy acts 
me an efficient test, and its decision is adverse to the undulatory 
theory. 

We experience the sensation of white light when all the 
chromatic rays of which it is composed strike the eye simul- 
taneously. The light proceeding from a luminous body will 
appear colourless, even if the component rays move with un- 
equal velocities, provided all the coloured rays, which together 
make up white light, concur in their action on the retina at 
a given moment; in ordinary cases it is immaterial whether 
these rays have left the luminous body successively or together. 
But it is otherwise when a luminous body becomes visible 
suddenly, as in the case of the satellites of Jupiter or Saturn, 
after their eclipses. At certain periods, more than forty-nine 
minutes are requisite for the transmission of light from 
Jupiter to the earth. Now at the moment when one of 
Jupiter’s satellites, which has been eclipsed by the planet, 
emerges from the shadow, the red rays, if their velocity were 
the greatest, would evidently reach the eye first, the orange 
next, and so on through the chromatic scale, until, finally, 
the complement of colours would be filled by the arrival of the 
violet ray, whose velocity is supposed to be the least. The 
satellite, immediate after its emersion, would appear red, and 
gradually, in proportion to the arrival of the other rays, pass 
into white. Conversely, at the beginning of the eclipse, the 
violet rays would continue to arrive after the red and other 
intervening rays; and the satellite, up to the moment of its 
total disappearance, would gradually shade into violet. Un- 
fortunately for Cauchy’s hypothesis, the most careful obser- 
vation of the eclipses in question has failed to reveal any 
such variations of colour, either before or after emersion, the 

* Op. cit. p. 95. 
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transition between light and darkness taking place instan- 
taneously and without chromatic gradations. 

Astronomy points to several other phenomena which are 
equally at war with the doctrine of unequal velocities in the 
movements of the chromatic undulations. Fixed stars beyond 
the parallactic limit, whose light must travel more than three 
years before it reaches us, are subject to great periodical 
variations of splendour; and yet these variations are unac- 
companied by variations of colour. Again, the assumption 
of different velocities for the different chromatic rays is dis- 
countenarced by the theory of aberration. Aberration is due 
to the fact, that in all cases where the orbit of the planet on 
which the observer is stationed forms an angle with the 
luminous ray, a composition takes place between the motion of 
the light and the motion of the planet, so that the direction 
in which the light meets the eye is a resultant of the two 
component directions—the direction of the ray, and that of 
the observer’s motion. If the several rays of colour moved with 
different velocities there would evidently be several resultants, 
and each star would appear as a coloured spectrum longi- 
tudinally parallel to the direction of the earth’s motion. 

The allegation of a dependence of the velocity of the un- 
dulatory movements, which correspond to or produce the 
different colours, upon the length of the waves, is thus at 
variance with observed fact. The hypothesis of ‘finite in- 
tervals’ is unavailable as a supplement to the undulatory 
theory; other methods will have to be resorted to in order to 
free this theory from its difficulties. 

We readily acknowledge that the hypothesis has the merit 
of accounting for the phenomena of optics up to the time of 
its promulgation. We readily acknowledge also that through 
it a number of facts were predicted which have been subse- 
quently discovered. But as J. §. Mill long ago pointed out, 
since right conclusions are often drawn from wrong premisses, 
successful predictions by no means suffice to prove an 
hypothesis to be true, though they justly serve to accredit 
it. When an hypothesis successfully explains a number of 
phenomena with reference to which it was constructed, it is 
not strange that it should also explain others connected with 
them that are subsequently discovered. There are few 
discarded physical theories—e.g., the one-fluid theory of 
electricity and the corpuscular theory of light—that could 
not boast the prevision of phenomena to which they pointed, 
and which were afterwards actually observed. 

We may, indeed, be ready to accede to the demands of the 
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theorist when he asks us to grant that all space is pervaded, 
and all sensible matter is penetrated, by an adamantine 
solid exerting at each point in space an elastic force of 
1,148,000,000,000 times that of air at the earth’s surface, 
and a pressure upon the square inch of 17,000,000,000,000 
pounds. We may be ready to grant the existence of such a 
solid as this, startled as we must be at the fact that it is one 
which wholly eludes our senses, and offers no resistance to the 
movements of ordinary bodies. But we cannot but be appalled 
and staggered when we are told not only that the alleged 
existence of this adamantine medium—the ether—does not, 
after all, explain the observed irregularities in the periods of 
the comets, and that it is unavailable for explaining electrical 
phenomena, so that for them a distinct electriferous ether must 
be assumed ;* but also that it is very questionable whether 
the assumption of a single ethereal medium is competent to 
account for all the now known facts in optics,t and that for 
the adequate explanation of the phenomena of light it is 
necessary to believe that the ether consists of two distinct 
media.{ In this endless superfetation of ethereal media upon 
space and ordinary matter, there are, as Stallo points out, 
ominous suggestions of the three kinds of ethereal substance 
postulated by Leibniz and Descartes as a basis for their 
system of vortices. By this undulatory theory, we are at 
the same time called upon to reject in its interest all the 
presumption arising from our common experience, and to pile 
up hypotheses and ethers indefinitely. In spite, then, of its 
convenience as a working hypothesis, we must at least meet 
the zealous advocates of this undulatory theory of light with 
the prudent Scotch verdict ‘ not proven.’ 

Another modern but very minor physical hypothesis is 
the more widely accepted view of the nature of gases—an 
hypothesis first advanced by Krénig.§ The assumptions of 
this theory are that a gaseous body consists of a great 

* W. A. Norton, on Molecular Physics, ‘ Phil. Mag.’ 4th Series, vol. xxii., p. 193. 

+ As, for instance, the non-interference of two rays originally polarized in 

different planes when they have been brought to the same plane of polarization, 
and certain phenomena of double refraction, in view of which it is necessary 
to suppose that the rigidity of the medium varies with the direction of the 
strain—a supposition discountenanced by the facts relating to the intensities of 
reflected light. 
. ~ Two media, each possessed of equal and enormous self-repulsion or 
elasticity, and both existing in equal quantities throughout space, whose vibra- 
tions take place in perpendicular planes, the two media being mutually in- 
different, neither attracting nor repelling. See Hudson on Wave Theories of 
Light, Heat, and Electricity, ‘ Phil. Mag.’ 4th Series, vol. xliv., p. 210. 


§ And since elaborated by Clausius, Maxwell, Boltzmann, Stefan, Pfaundler, 
and other physicists of the highest note. 
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number of minute solid particles—molecules or atoms—in 
perpetual rectilinear motion, which, as a whole, is conserved 
by reason of the absolute elasticity of the moving particles, 
while the directions of the movements of the individual 
particles are incessantly changed by their mutual encounters 
or collisions. The colliding particles are supposed to act 
upon each other only within very small distances, and for 
very short times before and after collision; their motion 
being free, and consequently rectilinear, in the intervals 
between such distances and times. The durations of the 
rectilinear motions in free paths are, moreover, assumed to 
be indefinitely large as compared,with the durations of the 
encounters and of the mutual actions. 


But how and why is the elasticity of an atom one bit — 


less in need of explanation than the elasticity of a bulky 
body ? What argument from analogy.can experience show 
(and to abandon experience is to abandon the very ground- 
work of physical science) in favour of the existence of bodies 
such as the atoms supposed? For these atoms are supposed 
to move, except on the very verge of immediate contact, in- 
dependently, without mutual attraction or repulsion, or any 
sort of mutual action. Where else in the whole of nature can 
we find bodies such as those supposed—bodies, which have a 
violent mutual action during the few instants of time before 
and after their collisions, and yet are totally free from such 
action during the comparatively long periods of their rec- 
tilinear motion along ‘free paths’ ? 

- Against this hypothesis, Stallo urges with great force and 
energy a variety of arguments, which cannot conveniently 
be here set forth owing to the amount of explanation which 
would be requisite to bring home their force to ordinary 
readers. He then observes— 


It may seem strange that so many leaders of scientific research, who 
have been trained in the same schools of exact thought and vigorous 
analysis, should have wasted their efforts upon a theory so manifestly 
repugnant to all scientific sobriety—an hypothesis in which the thing to 
be explained is but a small part of its explanatory assumptions. But 
even the intellects of men of science are haunted by pre-scientific survivals, 
not the least of which is the inveterate fancy that the mystery by which 
a fact is surrounded may be got rid of by minimizing the fact and 
banishing it to the regions of the extra-sensible. 


Stallo discusses not so much the logical warrant as the 
scientific value of the theory, and yet after an elaborate and 
searching criticism he tells us— - 


‘I do not hesitate to declare that the kinetic hypothesis has none of 
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the characteristics of a legitimate physical theory. Its premisses are as 
inadmissible as the reasoning upon them is inconclusive. It postulates 
what it professes to explain; it is a solution in terms more mysterious 
than the problem—a solution of an equation by imaginary roots of 
unknown quantities. It is a pretended explanation, of which it were 
unmerited praisé to say that it leaves the facts where it found them, and 
is obnoxious to the old Horatian stricture, ‘ Nil agit exemplum, litem 
quod lite resolvit.’ 


Let us next turn to the great atomic theory itself. The 
doctrine that an exhaustive analysis of matter into its real 
elements, if it could be practically effected, would yield an 
aggregate of indivisible and indestructible particles, is one of 
the earliest products of human speculation. All its modern 
supporters, however they may disagree in details, agree in 


holding that the atomic theory involves three such proposi- 


tions as the following :— 

1. Atoms are persistent, indestructible, and indivisible, and 
they are unchangeable both in weight and volume. 

2. Atoms are separated by void interstitial spaces, and 
such atoms constitute matter; the expansion or contraction 
of a body being simply the increase or decrease of the 
intervals between the atoms. 

3. The atoms of chemical elements are of determinate 
specific gravities. 

Let us consider these three propositions, by the truth or 
falsehood of which the atomic theory itself must stand or 
fall. ‘The first is valued as accounting for the indestructi- 
bility of matter. Willitdoso? As Mr. Stallo remarks— 


Surely the hypothetical recurrence of a fact in an atom is no explana- 
tion of the actual occurrence of the same fact in the conglomerate mass. 
Whatever mystery is involved in the phenomenon is as great in the case 
of the atom as in that of a solar or planetary sphere. Breaking a magnet 
into fragments and showing that each fragment is endowed with the 
magnetic polarity of the integer magnet, is no explanation of the pheno- 
mena of magnetism. A phenomenon is not explained by being dwarfed, 
and theory is not transformed into a fact by being looked at through an 
inverted telescope (p. 88). 


The second proposition is valued as serving to explain such 
physical phenomena as the dispersion and polarization of 
light. Will it do so? In our review of the undulatory theory 
of light, we have already seen that observed phenomena do 
not accord with that theory as put forward, and thus this 
proposition is denied that positive support which it has 
been too hastily supposed that optics give it. But as Stallo 
observes— 
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This negative evidence is reixforced by positive evidence derived from a 
branch of the atomic theory itself—the modern science of thermo- 
dynamics. Maxwell has remarked, with obvious truth, that such ‘a 
light-bearing ‘‘ medium” as the undulatory theory supposes’ (whose 
atoms or molecules are supposed to penetrate the intermolecular spaces 
of ordinary substances) would be nothing more nor less than a gas, though 
a gas of great tenuity, and that every so-called vacuum would in fact be 
full of this rare gas at the observed temperature and at the enormous 
pressure which the ether, in view of the functions assigned to it by the 
undulatory theories, must be assumed to exert. Such a gas, therefore, 
must have a correspondingly enormous specific heat, equal to that of any 
other gas at the same temperature and pressure, so that the specific heat 
of every vacuum would be incomparably greater than that of the same 
space filled with any other known gas. This remarkable consequence is 
not only without experimental warrants, but—inasmuch as it would apply 
to all vacua, including the intermolecular spaces of ordinary bodies of 
whatever state of aggregation—is in effect a fatal aggravation of a peculiar 
difficulty of the molecular theory, which is in itself formidable to the 
highest degree (p. 97). 


The third proposition—the determinate specific gravities of 
the atoms—is deemed to be the explanation of the phenomena 
of chemical composition and decomposition. Will it serve as 
such? Now the phenomena may be conveniently arranged in 
three classes. 1. The persistence of weight and the combina- 
tion in definite proportions ; 2. The changes of volume and the 


evolution or involution of energy; and 3. The emergence of 
a wholly new coimplement of chemical properties—as in the 
composition of oxygen and hydrogen to form water, or the 
decomposition of rust into iron and oxygen. 

As Stallo truly observes— 


Obviously the atomic hypothesis is in no sense an explanation of the 
phenomena of the second class. It is clearly and confessedly incompetent 
to account for changes of volume, temperature, and latent energy. And 
with the phenomena of the third class it is apparently incompatible ; 
for in the light of the atomic hypothesis, chemical compositions and 
decompositions are in their nature nothing more than aggregations and 
segregations of masses whose integrity remains inviolate. But the 
radical change of chemical properties, which is the result of all true 
chemical action, and serves to distinguish it from mere mechanical 
mixture and separation, evinces a thorough distruction of that integrity. 
At best, then, the hypothesis of atoms of definite and different weights 
can be offered as an explanation of the phenomena of the first class. 
Does it explain them in the sense of generalizing them, of reducing many 
facts to one? Not atall; it accounts for them, as it professed to account 
for the indestructibility and impenetrability of matter, by simply iterating 
the observed fact in the form of an hypothesis. It is another case of 
illustrating idem per idem. It says: ‘The large masses combine in 
definitely proportionate weights because the small masses, the atoms of 
which they are multiples, are of definitely proportionate weight. It pul- 
verizes the fact, and claims thereby to have sublimated it into a theury. 
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In the words of Sir William Thomson, ‘ The assumption of 
atoms can explain no property of a body which has not 
previously been attributed to the atoms themselves.’ 

But, indeed, as Stallo further notes— 


The assumption of atoms of different specific gravities is, on the basis 
of the atomic theory itself, simply absurd. For according to the mechani- 
cal conception, which underlies the whole atomic hypothesis, differences 
of weights are differences of density ; and differences of density are differ- 
ences of distance between the particles contained in a given space. But 
in the atom there is no multiplicity of particles and no void space; hence 
differences of density or weight are impossible in the case of atoms. 


Of course by the foregoing contention we are far from 
meaning to deny that the atomic theory has done very great 
service to the cause of chemical science, and that it may do 
much more. Still, there are now not wanting distinguished 
men of science who are disposed to agree with Cournot * in 
declaring that ‘the belief in atoms is rather a hindrance 
than a help;’ and the late Sir Benjamin Brodie (Professor 
of Chemistry at Oxford) did not hesitate to declare that ‘the 
atomic, doctrine has proved itself inadequate to deal with 
the complicated system of chemical facts which has been 
brought to light by the efforts of modern chemists,’ nor to 
add his belief that the atomic theory has not ‘ succeeded in 
constructing an adequate, a worthy, or even a useful repre- 
sentation’ of chemical facts. 

Passing from the infinitely small to the vastest bodies 
known to us, we will lastly advert to that large and widely 
popular conception, the ‘nebular theory.’ The nebular 
theory, originally due to Kant,+ is a prominent feature of the 
general mechanical conception of the universe. It is an 
attempt to deduce that universe from matter and motion 
only, by the application exclusively of mechanical principles. 


The theory may be shortly stated as follows: Primordially, 


the materials which now form all the complex bodies of our 
planet, the solar system and the whole sidereal universe, were 
uniformly dispersed throughout space. By the action of 
physical forces (above all by that of attraction, or gravity) 
this uniform mass of attenuated matter began to rotate and 
divide into vast nebular spheres. These spheres, as they 
gradually cooled, contracted, and also revolved the more 
rapidly the more they contracted. With the increase of the 
velocity of rotation, the centrifugal force in the equatorial 


* «Traité de l’Enchainement des Idées,’ i, 264, 
t ‘ Naturgeschichte des Himmels.’ 1755. 
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regions of the rotating sphere also increased, causing it to 
become flattened at the poles, and eventually to detach 
successive equatorial zones, which at first circulated round 
the residual mass—in the case of our own system round the 
sun—in the direction of its original rotation. These rings 
broke up into a greater or less number of smaller spheroids 
owing to various irregularities in their form or composition, 
thus giving rise to the planets. Each thus formed planet 
began to revolve and condense, throwing off one or more 
portions once more, thus constituting our moon and the 
various other satellites. Many interesting astronomical and | 
some terrestrial facts harmonize with this hypothesis; but | 
others seem to be fatal to it, and such is the contention of — 
Mr. Stallo. : 

In the first place, there are enormous discrepancies between — 
the actual orbital periods of the planets and the correspond- | 
ing periods found by calculation according to the nebular | 
hypothesis, as was pointed out twenty years ago by M. 
Babinet. Moreover, several of those confirmations of the 
theory which were formerly supposed to exist, have been 
disproved by the progress of astronomical discovery. Thus 
the planet Uranus supplies us with an exception to the 
uniformity in direction of the axial and orbital motions of the 
planets and their satellites ; the orbital planes of its satellites. 
being nearly perpendicular to the ecliptic, and their paths 
round their planet being retrograde. More serious still, one 
of the two recently discovered satellites of Mars revolves 
about that planet in less than one-third of the time required for 
the planet’s axial rotation. Yet, if the nebular theory is true, 
the orbital motions of a satellite are but continuations of the | 
axial motions of the materials out of which such satellite was © 
formed! Its orbital period, therefore, ought to be at least 
nearly equal to the period of the planet’s own rotation at the — 
time when it cast off that satellite. But its period of rotation | 
must have been greater than its present period, owing to the 
acceleration which must have taken place through the planet’s | 
subsequent contraction. Yet this satellite of Mars reverses 
more quickly than does its now contracted parent! Mr._ 
Stallo, then, is only accurate when he says, ‘The radical — 
inconsistency of this fact with the nebular hypothesis is , 
undeniable’ (p. 284). 

Two subsidiary hypotheses, however, have been put forward 
to help the distressed nebular theory out of its straits. The 
first of these is (1) that the planet’s period of rotation has 
been retarded by tidal action. The second is (2) that the 
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orbits of the satellites have been contracted, and their orbital 
periods accelerated, by the resistance of an ethereal medium. 
As to the first of these subsidiary hypotheses, as Professor Le 
Comte has already observed, tidal retardation could only at 
the very most produce a coincidence of the period of a 
satellite’s orbital revolution with that of its planet’s rotation 
round its own axis. As to the second subsidiary hypothesis, 
we have already pointed out the difficulties respecting the 
ethereal media imagined by physicists in difficulties ; but, 
besides these difficulties, the action of such a resisting medium 
would surely be to retard the motion of revolution itself, as 
well as to contract the satellite’s orbit. 
But, as Mr. Stallo says— 


Apart from this, it is plain that the derivation of the forms and move- 
ments of the stellar and planetary systems from a primordial homo- 
geneous mass uniformly diffused throughout space is impossible. - In the 
first place, such a mass must be either at rest or in uniform motion; and 
this state of rest or uniform motion, according to the most elementary 
principles, could *be changed only by extraneous impulses or attractions. 
And, there being no ‘ without’ to the all-embracing cosmos, the original 
state of rest or uniform motion would necessarily be perpetual. In the 
second place, such a nebulous universe would be of perfectly uniform 
temperature; all parts would be equally hot or cold, and there could be 
no radiation or loss of heat resulting in a contraction of any part of the 
nebulous mass. Its thermo-dynamical condition would be constant for 
the same reason which establishes the permanence of its general dynamical 
condition. 


So much, then, for the great nebular hypothesis! But if 
the nebular hypothesis, the atomic theory, the kinetic theory 
of gases, and the undulatory theory of light, are to be 
regarded as hasty and imperfect fancies, useful in their 
season and for certain purposes, but with no pretensions to 
truth, what are we to think of the great mechanical con- 
ception of the universe, and of its exuberant, enthusiastic 
promulgators ? What are we to think of its original founders, 
and its latest prophets who have set it forth as the last 
revealed and only true gospel in the sounding periods of a 
glowing, not to say turgid, rhetoric ? 

As to its promulgator, Descartes, Mr. Stallo, though mind- 
ful of his merits as founder of analytic geometry, and without 
any disposition to detract from the general admiration due to 
his vigour and acuteness of intellect, yet observes— 


His title to the honours of paternity in philosophy, no less than in 
physics, must find other muniments than the discovery, or even exact 
statement, of permanently valuable truths. Few of his philosophical 
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tenets endure, at least in the form in which he held them; and some of 
the truths which he rejected are now counted among our most indispens- 
able possessions. Asa physicist he broached a number of theories that 
have proved to be wholly unfounded, and he ignored or misconceived 
almost all the laws of mechanical action whose discovery constituted the 
distinction of his older contemporary, Galileo (pp. 69 and 70). 


Such is his judgment as to the founder of the mechanical 
theory of the universe. As to its most modern and most 
eloquent Corypheus he is no less decided in his opinion. 

In the August of 1874, Professor Tyndall, speaking ex 
cathedrd as President of the British Association, at Belfast, 
promulgated the following declaration: ‘ Abandoning all dis- 
guise, the confession that I feel bound to make before you 
is that I prolong the vision backward across the boundary 
of the experimental evidence, and discern, in that matter which 
we in our ignorance, and notwithstanding our professed rever- 
ence for its Creator, have hitherto covered with opprobrium, 
the promise and potency of every form and quality of life.’ 

As to this Mr. Stallo remarks: ‘The solemnity of the 
avowal was somewhat out of proportion to its novelty; yet it 
is memorable and significant as indicating the changes which 
the mechanical theory is undergoing in the minds of modern 
physicists ’ (p. 153). 

Professor Tyndall is, he says, ‘one of the most strenuous 
advocates of the atomo-mechanical theory, and a persistent 
stickler for its dominant features. When he speaks of matter, 
he means a definite group of real atoms or molecules.’ This 


- assertion cannot be denied, for Professor Tyndall has ex- 


pressly declared * that ‘the scientific imagination which is 
authoritative demands, as the origin and cause of a series of 
ether waves, a particle of vibrating matter quite as definite, 
though it may be excessively minute, as that which gives 
origin.to a musical sound. Sucha particle we name an atom. 
I think the seeking intellect, when focussed so as to give 
definition without penumbral haze, is sure to realize this 
image at the last.’ Yet, as to this, Stallo observes— 


It requires but little reflection to see that the realization of definite 
atoms or molecules susceptible of, but pre-existing to, motion, in the focus 
of Tyndall’s ‘seeking intellect’ is sheer delusion. Let us for a moment 
contemplate an ultimate particle of matter in its state of existence in 
advance of all its motion. It is without colour, and neither light nor 
dark ; for colour and lightness are, according to the theory of which 
Tyndall is a distinguished champion, simply modes of motion. It is, 
similarly, without temperature, neither hot nor cold, since heat, also, is * 


* In an address at Liverpool, 
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a mode of motion. For the same reason it is without electric, magnetic, 
and chemical properties : in short, it is destitute of all those qualities in 
virtue of which, irrespective of its magnitude, it could be an appreciable 
object of sense, unless we except the properties of weight and extension. 
But weight is a mere play of attractive forces; and extension, too, is known 
to us only as resistance, which, in turn, is a manifestation of force, a 
ghase of motion. Thus the difficulty of grasping these primordial things 
ies, not in their excessive minuteness, but in their total destitution of 
quality. The solid, tangible reality craved by Tyndall’s ‘sg¢ientific 
imagination’ is ‘nec "quid, nec quantum, nec quale,’ and wholly vanishes 
from the ‘seeking intellect’ the moment this intellect attempts to seize 
it apart from the motion which is said to presuppose it as its necessary ~ 
substratum (p. 156). 


Thus it is that, in the very language of his own special 
pt hilosophy, Professor Tyndall is hoisted by his own petard. 

e and his like have appealed to that philosophy which 
asserts ‘ the essential relativity of knowledge.’ To that philo- 
sophy let them go; and here, in the dicta of Mr. Stallo, we 
have its inevitable and irreversible judgment ! 

For Mr. Stallo is no benighted devotee of orthodoxy. In 


his very preface he vehemently disclaims all credit for 


attacking prevalent views as to science in the interest of any 
older school of philosophy. He is indignant with modern 
physical philosophers because they remain, unconsciously to 
themselves, so metaphysically orthodox. They do not go. 
nearly far enough for him, especially in their views of the 
‘relativity of all our knowledge’ which they all, very incon- 
sequently, profess to maintain. 

He does not, however, combat their views by metaphysical 
arguments only, but, as we have seen, by testing them by the 
most recently discovered physical facts and the most recently 
ascertained physical laws ; and tried by them, and them alone, 
they are found not only wanting, but absolutely false and. 
misleading. He says— 


It will be seen at once, upon a most cursory glance at any one of the. 
chapters of this little book, that it is in no wise intended as an open or- 
covert advocacy of a return to metaphysical methods and aims; but 
that, on the contrary, its tendency is throughout to eliminate from science 
its latent metaphysical elements ; to foster and not to repress the spirit of 
experimental investigation, and to accredit instead of discrediting the 
great endeavour of scientific research to gain a sure foothold on solid 
empirical ground, where the real data of experience may be reduced with- 
out ontological prepossessions. 


It is somewhat disappointing, after humbly bowing down to. 


our Mills and Bains, and Spencers and Tyndalls—after con- 
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senting, in deference to them, to yield up without a protest : 
our most cherished common-sense convictions, to find that — 
we are utterly mistaken after all; and that this wonderful | 
mechanical conception of the universe—which they would — 
press upon us as explanatory even of life and feeling—is self- 
contradictory and untenable even in the field of mere physics. | 

But this break-down of a physical philosophy which would 
conflict with the plain dicta of common sense is what might — 
be expected, and is in one respect satisfactory. Who that 
considers merely the process of crystallization, or the diverse 
qualities of different chemical elements, can fail to suspect 
that there is more than mass and motion in what underlies 
such phenomena? And when from the inorganic world we 
pass to the domain of life, what sane man can doubt but that 
the wonderful and various qualities of colour, odour, and 
flavour of our flowers and fruits, and the beautiful variety of 
leaf and frond, are due to deeper agencies than the incidence 
of light or heat with the co-operation of insect agency, since 
in so many instances such phenomena are found to exist in 
the necessary absence of such agencies. 

Still more marked in animal sensations and the complex 
varieties of instincts is the agency of something more than 
groups of physical forces. To say that the act of an insect 
which carefully prepares food for a progeny she is destined 
never to behold—-food of anature quite different from that of 
which she herself partakes—is to be explained by mere 
mechanics, is to mock us with words either unmeaning or 
used in a sense which is misleading, because contrary to that 
sense in which such words are ordinarily used. 

Before concluding this article, we would fain say a few 
words as to that system of philosophy in the name of which 
Mr. Stallo combats so sturdily with our leading physicists. We 
would fain do so because we are convinced of the great value 
and utility of his work as the very reductio ad absurdum of 
that mistaken philosophy which he shares with the men whom 
he attacks, but which he holds more logically and fully than 
they do, and which he wields against them as a telling 
argumentum ad hominem. Surely the orthodox upholders of 
the philosophy of experience and the untiring adulators of 
empiricism must feel a thrill of pious horror at finding that 
so much of what they uphold as being the result of observa- 
tion, is really the result of metaphysical assumptions, and — 
that ‘undulatory theories,’ ‘molecular motions,’ and the whole 
conception of ‘atoms,’ are not one bit better than so many 


_abstractions of the schoolmen! But however bewildering 
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to them Stallo’s operations may be, he is none the less 
correct. From the standpoint of the relativist—from the 
standpoint, that is, of all our popular philosophers—not only 
the mechanical theory (pre-eminently absurd as that is), but 
every scientific theory whatever, is open to the charge of being 
metaphysical. It must be so, since science deals not with 
| single objects but with classes of objects. To treat such classes 
as being in any way real is to be metaphysical. Yet to treat 
them as being actually wnreal is to deny all possible validity 
to science itself. 

Here is one great and good result for which we have to 
thank Mr. Stallo. Let it be but once distinctly understood 
that the doctrine of the ‘relativity of knowledge’ makes 
science impossible by denying reality to those very natures 
and properties of objects which it is the business of science to 
_investigate—let this be but once clearly seen—and then this 
_absurd doctrine of relativity will lose its hold upon the minds 

of men. 
But Mr. Stallo is dogmatic metaphysician enough himself 
after all. Thus he positively affirms, ‘ Bodies exist solely in 
virtue of their relations; their reality lies in their mutual 
action’ (p. 163). Again, he tells us— 


| 
| 


Every objectively real thing is a term in numberless series of mutual 
implications. ... There is no absolute material quality, no absolute 
material substance, no absolute physical unit. . . . There is no form of 
material existence which is either its own support or its own measure, 
and which abides, either quantitatively or qualitatively, otherwise than 
in perpetual change, in an unceasing flow of mutations (p. 184). 


Here we have distinct and wide affirmations enough which 
go far, indeed, beyond all actual or possible experience. Thus 
having, to our full content, satisfactorily disposed of our 
would-be physical philosophers as builders of systems upon 
| foundations they have first carefully undermined, he proceeds 
| to perform hari-hari himself by ascending to the extremist 
heights of the metaphysical tree with the object of demon- 
i strating that it is impossible to reach even its lowest 
branches. 
ah But we know by our good common sense that there is truth 
fe in science, and our reasonable confidence therein justifies us 
. in rejecting both that inconsequent theory of relativity which 
Stallo exposes and the more extreme and logical doctrine of 
ie Mr.. Stallo himself. 
ot For it is impossible to attach real value to any science—to 
i regard any scientific teaching whatever as true—unless we 
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believe that there is some reality in the objects with which 
such science may deal. If any science is true, then there must 
be some reality in its subject matters, t.c., in the attributes 
or aspects of the things it investigates. Nevertheless, such 
attributes and aspects cannot themselves be individual things. 
For example, common sense tells us that the various ranks 
and grades in our army are not fiction—that they have a 
certain reality : so have the courage and discipline of the 
men, and their reality may be satisfactorily demonstrated by 
leading to victory; yet neither ranks nor moral qualities are 
extra men over and above the others. There must then be 
things which have a certain reality, and yet are not separate, 
individual things. Yet this is what the absurd doctrine of 
relativity would deny. It would deny all order and intelligi- 
vility in the universe because such qualities are not them- 
selves separable, material things. That doctrine will not 
stand the test of application to the commonest experience 
gained by reflection. It is a mere theory, and a very shallow 
one too. 

Our confidence that the common sense of men will see this 
when it is fairly put before them is one reason which 
makes us welcome Mr. Stallo’s book. The timely exposure of 
philosophical superstitions by Mr. Stallo to which we would 
direct attention, will serve to bring home to the general reader 
how far off are some of our leading ‘thinkers’ from having 
attained even a remote conception of the real nature of the 
matters about which they often discourse so dogmatically. 
When a clear conception of the reality which exists in that 
with which science deals shall have become public property, 
many a reputation for philosophical acumen now great, will 
have burst like a bubble. 

But this work is truly a double-edged weapon. It cuts 
down, indeed, the party generalizations of would-be mechani- 
cal philosophers, but it at the same time inflicts a deadly blow 
upon that very system it is intended to serve. For if only 
the line opened out in Mr. Stallo’s book be followed up with 
patient study, we believe that the effect will be the very re- 
verse of that which its author intended. It will discredit the 
mechanical conception of the universe indeed,(but it will not do 
so in the interest of his exaggerated doctrine of the relativity 
of knowledge. On the contrary, recognizing that, limited as 
our knowledge is, we yet may truly and: certainly know that 
which is within the reach of our ‘powers of observation and 
calculation, men will come to rationally regard their own 
faculties. ‘hey wiil come to recognize the validity of that com- 
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‘mon sense which rejects a merely mechanical explanation of 


the world; and one of not the least important consequences of 
such rejection will be the clear perception that all that is 
noblest and most important in man utterly escapes the cogni- 
zance of the senses, and is to be apprehended through reason 
alone. To show (as, following Mr. Stallo, we hope we have 
shown) that the mechanical theory of the universe is an absurd 
and untenable theory, and that the phenomena of nature can 
be explained by no considerations of mass and matter only, is, 
we take it, to lay deeply the foundations of a rational philo- 
sophy in contradistinction to that mechanical system which 
is by its very nature condemned to the hopeless task of 
evolving differences of quality out of the category of quantity 
alone—a task which may be inadequately compared for ab- 
surdity with attempts to square the circle or to construct a 
system of perpetual motion. 
ST. GEORGE MIVART. 


Art. Il.—Frederick Denison Maurice. 


Life of Frederick Denison Maurice. By his Son, F. Maurice. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 


Tue interesting volumes which we would here introduce to 
such of our readers as have not already made acquaintance 
with them describe a character as to which there will be, we 
imagine, but a single opinion. Concerning the intellectual 
rank of Frederick Maurice opinions will differ, and the verdict 
of posterity cannot as yet be anticipated. But as a spring of 
moral influence, all parties will join, we presume, with a singular 
unanimity, in the place they would assign to him. An anec- 
dote,* not included in these volumes, but which seems to us 
an epitome of a large part of that which they contain, may 
be given here as setting before the reader what that place 
was to those who knew him. About forty years ago, five 
Cambridge men were talking over a recent execution, pre- 
vious to which the chaplain of the gaol had spent the whole 
day with the condemned man; and all agreed that there 
were very few persons whose presence at such a time and 
for such an interval would not add a new horror to death. 
The conversation then turned on the choice which each 


* The anecdote is given on the authority of Lord Houghton. 
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would make, in the last hours of life, of a companion to 
accompany him to its utmost verge, and it was agreed by 
all five that each should write down the name of the per- 
son he would choose. The five papers, when opened, were 
found to contain a single name—that which heads this 
article. If they had been fifty instead of five, supposing they 
had all known Maurice, we should imagine that the result 
would have been the same. The appeal which the Laureate 
makes to the spirit of one who is gone before * would have been 
made to him, where it was possible, by almost every one who 
ever knew him. ‘In the hour of death, and in the day of 
judgment,’ his neighbourhood, his influence, was that to which 
all who had ever known it would turn as to a spring of the 
strength they should need, and throughout life it was a type 
of all that was associated with that strength. And the in- 
stance of this being felt by a chance group of young men, not 
bound to him by any special tie, seems to gather up in a 
= form all that it is most important to remember about 
im. 

We are disposed to give this record of his life a welcome all 
the warmer because of what has appeared, to some of those 
who have been eagerly expecting it, an unseasonable delay. 
We learn from the preface that an even longer delay would 
have been prescribed by a literal adherence to Mr. Maurice’s 
own views; and while we are not sorry that circumstances 
have somewhat curtailed the interval which he thought should 
elapse between a man’s death and his biography, we give the 
heartiest concurrence to the principle that a rien should 
be distinctly separated from an obituary notice. Every word 
addressed to readers who are interested in a man because his 
bust is just put up in the Abbey, is so much loss for posterity. 
The more of such readers that Colonel Maurice has lost (if he 
has lost any), the better for all the rest. And even those who 
peruse the obituary notice most eagerly want something 
different after a lapse of years: the expressions which to 
others have become exaggerated, have lost all adequacy for 
them. Their loss would be imperfectly described by any 
words written before it was possible to compare life with him 
and life without him. Colonel Maurice has done well in 
awaiting a time when he might address readers who have 
begun to regard his subject through the mellowing vista of 


* Be near me when I fade away 
To point the term of mortal strife ; 
And on the last low verge of life, 
The twilight of eternal day. 
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years, and in those new proportions assigned it by the 
grouping with characters and events visible only from a 
distance. Doubtless some eyes that would have perused his 
work most eagerly are now closed for ever. But, ‘si quis 
piorum manibus locus, si, ut sapientibus placet, non cum 
corpore extinguuntur magne anime,’ then assuredly those 
whom death has cut off from a perusal of this volume have 
learnt its meaning more fully elsewhere. The hope felt by 
the wise ameng the heathen becomes a vivid reality in those 
who can claim no particular wisdom, as they remember 
Frederick Maurice. And if those who are gone are no losers 
by the delay, those who remain are great gainers. They may 
now revive dear memories, and expand familiar knowledge, 
from a record not marred by haste, nor by that assumption 
of interest and knowledge in the hearer—characteristic of a 
biography written specially for disciples—which in reality 
unfits it for all readers who care for literary excellence, and 
which tells too much or too little for every one. In addressing 
the wider circle who approach his subject as a stranger, the 
biographer best consults the interests of that narrower audi- 
ence whose knowledge he rather revives than supplies, and 
the present volumes may be recommended with equal confi- 
dence to both. There is no need to recommend the book to 
those who care for Maurice’s writings—to which indeed it may 
be regarded as an addition ; it is little more than an arrange- 
ment of his correspondence, with a slight connecting link of 
narrative. But it will also find a wider audience; the cha- 
racter it reveals is one which will come home with fresh power 
to many who have not been attracted by any published utter- 
ance from his mind. It will interest no one who does not 
care to ascend into a loftier region than that of the gossiping 
every-day world; but to those who can breathe this higher 
atmosphere, it is one of the most interesting biographies of 
our time. ; 

It will be felt by those who turn to this memoir as to 
a precious record of their own past that the years which have 
elapsed since the life it commemorates was closed have made 
it, in some respects, less easy to take an impartial view of 
the dead. We often speak of ‘ the work of time’ as if it tended 
to remove the sense of loss; but a great loss grows with the 
years. Of course the ordinary view has its truth. There is 
plenty of justification for those who say that the dead are 
soon forgotten. Nevertheless, it is also true that they. are 
remembered with most appreciation when their loss lies far 
behind us. This, which is true of every one who has strongly 
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influenced another human being, is in some ways specially 
true of Frederick Maurice. The years which have elapsed 
since he left us have defined his place, and done nothing to 
fill it. Others have thrown more light than he on the-intel- 
lectual difficulties which beset the aspiring spirit—others have 
entered more into the individual training which is hidden in 
every human history. But he, more than any other teacher 
of our time, was possessed by such a certainty of God’s being, 
and of His relation to man’s spirit, that in comparison the 
evidence appeared to him weak of any facts which could be 
recognized only through the outward and fallible senses. All 
that ordinarily goes by the name of knowledge was therefore to 
him interesting and valuable mainly as an illustration of truth 
more absolute than itself. He manifested to all that it was 
possible so to realize our relation to God that anything else 
might more easily appear matter of doubt than this; and 
whilst he was among us this faith was spread abroad by a 
sort of contagion ; it was believed by many because it was 
discerned by him. Since he died, the need for some such 
incarnate expression of a filial attitude in humanity has 
grown with every year. The assertion that such a filial atti- 
tude is impossible has been elevated into a dogma, and accepted 
by the representatives of the intellectual world; while the 
representatives of the religious world are weakened by its 
influence, though they try to repudiate it, and express a timid 
hope where he uttered a conviction certain as a memory. 
How often, when confronted with the withering power of con- 
fident negation, have those who can recall the glad triumphant 
accents in which he repeated the Creed, longed to hear once 
more that tone of half surprise, that curious hurry almost as 
of a sudden relief, as if every time those words were repeated 
he awoke afresh to the conviction and delivery of some won- 
drous message new in its infinite meaning every day. And 
these miss that influence all the more because they have 
missed it so long. 

An account of his influence not only begins with a descrip- 
tion of his theology, but is almost involved in such a de- 
scription. His attitude to man was transparently dependent 
on his belief in God; the social aspect of his nature repro- 
duced and illustrated the central facts of its deepest relation ; 
the strength of both was identical, and so was any weakness 
discernible in either. It is the main object of this sketch to 
bring out the connection between the two, and such a pre- 
liminary outline of his life as may be necessary is easily 
condensed into a few sentences. His life, contained within 
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the first three quarters of our century—than which he was 
younger by five years—was spent, after his boyhood, almost 
» entirely in London; his curacy near Leamington (1884-86), 
- with which his clerical career began, and his professorship of 
Moral Philosophy at Cambridge (1867-71), which closed his 
life, being the only exceptions. Hardly any clergyman 
equally important in the history of religious thought ever 
failed to attain some higher dignity in the Church, no one 
ever did more to avoid all possibility of such an event. There 
are men who are quite indifferent in the face of promotion, 
and passive as to all that concerns it, but he set himself against 
it as if he had been his own spiteful enemy. ‘If ever I am 
to do anything for the Church it must be in some subordinate 
position,’ he wrote to his brother-in-law, Archdeacon Hare, 
when the latter urged him in 1848 to become a candidate for 
the principalship of King’s College on Dr. Lonsdale becoming 
Bishop of Lichfield. ‘The moment I am tried in another, 
I shall have the mortification of hearing principles which 
I hold most sacred derided from the feebleness of the person 
who should be the practical expounder of them’ (vol. i. 
856). ‘Iam sure you meant the letter in the Pall Mall 
most kindly,’ he wrote in 1870 to a friend (the late Bishop 
of Argyll) who was trying to bring forward his claim to a 
canonry or a deanery, ‘but may I be permitted to say that 
the only part of it which gave me real pleasure was the 
announcement that there is a ‘‘ vow registered in heaven” 
against my promotion. . .. The Prime Minister would, I 
think, be utterly wrong if he promoted me’ (vol. ii. 616, 
617). His three London posts—the chaplainships at Guy’s 
Hospital and at Lincoln’s Inn, and his incumbency at 
Vere Street—represent a modest progression; the last being 
a living of some £500 a year. By its situation in the focus of 
a medical neighbourhood, it may have somewhat brought 
back his early associations with Guy’s Hospital, and ‘it cer- 
tainly affords one of the congregations which a clergyman 
desirous of intellectual sympathy might most wish to address. 
These changes contain all that can be said of his life contem- 
plated merely from the outside, while the long list of his works 
contains the record of an industry which it does not exhaust. 
The education of women, now so popular and fashionable an 
interest, takes its rise from his exertions at a time when 
Tennyson’s ‘ Princess’ threw a shadow of absurdity over the 
notion of a Female College; while the closely allied project 
of colleges for working men was set by him on an equally 
firm basis, if not equally rapid in its extension; and the 
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co-operative movement, now so successful, must be asso- 
ciated with the societies set up by him in 1849.* His part 
in the controversies of the day was an important one; he 
has left his trace on the popular theology in its deliverance 
from the dogma of endless misery; but this is the part of 
his history we feel least tempted to dwell upon. He was, 
in controversy, often vehement, sometimes irritable, and not 
always just. If he had been more conscious of his own 
importance, we believe he would have avoided some of these 
errors; but we have no desire to hide his faults, and must 
confess that they came out in that part of his literary activity 
of which the world knew most. It was not, however, the 
most characteristic, nor the most fruitful part of his activity ; 
and although his work must be judged as a whole, we hasten 
to that part of it which we believe to be as much more abiding 
as it was more full of an actual revelation of his own character ; 
only leaving it as our suggestion that his biographer would 
so far follow our example, in the probable contingency of his 
bringing out a smaller edition, as to condense largely his 
account of the Jelf and Mansel controversies. But we feel 
in all that the background supplied to our previous knowledge 
throws a softening light over much that seemed harsh, and 
by reminding us of what it is now so difficult to remember, 
Maurice’s strange, sincere opinion of his own unimportance, 
enables us for the first time to judge fairly of his polemic 
attitude. 

The significance of his Unitarian parentage, which has 
sometimes been misinterpreted, cannot by any reader of this 
biography possibly be overlooked. 


Thave (he saysina letter to hisson, vol.i. 18) been ashamed of my Unitarian 
origin, sometimes from mere vulgar, brutal flunkeyism, sometimes from re- 
ligious or ecclesiastical feelings. These I now perceive to be only one degree 
less discreditable than the other; they almost cause me more shame... 
For I now deliberately regard it as one of the greatest mercies of my life 
that I had this birth and the education which belonged to it . . . It has 
determined the course of my thoughts and purposes to a degree that I 
never dreamed of till lately (¢.c., within the last ten years of his life. 


And again (p. 41)— 


The desire for Unity has haunted me all my life through; I have never 
been able to substitute any desire for that, or to accept any of the different 
schemes for satisfying it which men have devised. . . I find in the Trinity 
in Unity the centre of all my beliefs. But strange as it may seem, I owe 
the depth of this belief in a great measure to my training in my home. 


* In none of these cases, we believe, was the idea absolutely original to him. 
But all practical importance was so entirely due to his effort that we let the 
words stand as conveying substantial truth. 
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It does not seem strange to us. Not only does the positive 
portion of the first faith remain, but the positive portion of 
the new takes a different meaning from having been once 
doubted, or at least from having been seen against a background 
of denial. The belief in Three Persons in one God may be held 
as the most arid dogma, as devoid of all import for human 
interests as some speculation on the Fourth Dimension; and 
this is the aspect which it has generally worn, both to those 
who have never doubted and to those who have never believed 
it. But when from this misty void there emerges to the spirit 
of man the true meaning of Divine relationship, as the ground 
of human relationship, then this mysterious dogma is dis- 
covered to be at once the most practical of all mora) prin- 
ciples, and the clue to man’s highest ideal. The event by 
which each one of us owes our relation to a human being 
is then seen as the temporal expression of some relation 
independent of time, and all which this relation at its 
best can develope and express in humanity, as the reflec- 
tion of some transcendent reality which existed as a type 
of human rightness before a human being was created. 
Human relation then takes a new meaning. We are taught, as 
Colonel Maurice says his father was (vol. i. 127), ‘to look 
upon the order of God as founded on relationship.’ Kindred 
ceases to be a mere accident of time—it is an outgrowth of 
something eternal. Goodness becomes in a new sense divine. 
He who looks up to a Heavenly Father apart from any Divine 
Son, may indeed feel his own tenderness to his sick child a 
feeble copy of that which has appointed every detail of his 
own career; but when he comes to any exercise of conscience 
and will to which we should properly give the name of virtue, 
when he is called upon for loyal submission, for patient en- 
durance, for heroic resignation, he must of necessity feel that 
he is called upon to develope a goodness original to humanity, 
an independent rightness which has no pattern in the Divine 
Being. This was the heresy against which Maurice always 
protested—sometimes, we venture to think, with unsuitable 
hardness and vehemence. But all his positive statements of 
the truth seem to us full of priceless meaning. 


I seem to see myself in a double mirror (he writes to his mother in 
1831: vol. i. 130), one human, one divine. I could not have seen my 
image in one unless I had seen it also in the other. The self in both was 
equally disgusting, but then when I could feel‘a reflection back, faint 
comparatively in the one, strong and permanent in the other, all became 
true and real again, and I have felt a happiness at times which is almost 
new to me... . It seems to me that all relations acquire a significance, 
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and become felt as actually living and real, when contemplated in Him, 
which out of Him, even to the most intensely affectionate, they cannot 
have. 


It is very difficult to drain away the effect of whatever is 
hackneyed in such language, and make it felt as an utterance of 
definite truth, truth larger than the intellect, and therefore 
incompletely grasped by it, but still truth as distinct in its 
meaning as some assertion about the physical world. That 
it was so to Maurice was in some measure due to the fact, 
not that he had ever been a Unitarian—for that, as his son 
says of him (vol. i. 64), he never could have been after the 
time at which a child’s expression of faith is simply the 
reflection of words put into his mouth—but that he had to 
make his convictions clear against a background of Uni- 
tarianism, and justify them to Unitarians. 

But hitherto we have spoken rather of a dualism within 
the Divine Being than of a Trinity, and it is possible to go so 
far and no farther. Those who stopped here (and some dear 
to Frederick Maurice did stop here) seemed to him to lose a 
part of truth just as vital as that which they accepted. He 
would have declared that the influence of a Holy Spirit was 
as much a fact in the moral life of humanity as was the 
work of a Divine Son; and it was a part of his conviction that 
the age in which we are living is in some deep sense the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit. We are anxious to make this assertion 
emphatic, and yet we are unable to add that this part of his 
faith was set forth with the same force as that on which we 
have just dwelt, or that it had the same influence on his whole 
being. We would allow ourselves a few words of explanation. 
All human relation is, must be, in some sense mirrored in 
Divine relation when once we admit that Divine relation is an 
expression with any meaning. The Divine Son gives a new 
sacredness to the bond by which parents and children are united 
into one family, but there is another bond which, as we see it in 
human beings, is in some respects the polar opposite of this. A 
true parental feeling knows no preference; not that father or 
mother can love many children exactly alike; but, in propor- 
tion as the brooding parental instinct, attracted in any special 
degree rather by need than by merit and shared without being 
diminished. by any adopted child, changes into a friendship 
moulded by common tastes and heightened by special appro- 
bation, it ceases to be in any special sense a type of the rela- 
tion of God to man. But the Scriptures recognize a type of 
the Divine relation to man in other human relations than that 
of fatherhood. That intimate knowledge of every idiosyncrasy 
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which Prophet and Psalmist declare in their yearning cry is 
among human beings associated only with preference—a pre- 
ference which cannot share the inclusiveness of parental love 
without shocking the deepest instincts of our nature. ‘ Thou 
knowest my thoughts long before’ is an expansion, not of 
any filial confidence, but of another kind of intimacy alto- 
gether. And it is that closeness of union among human spirits 
from which each man or woman must exclude all but one, 
which is felt, perhaps, the least inadequate type of the union 


between the human and the Divine spirit. The limitation 


which is of the very essence of the human relation, which it 
becomes something hateful by losing, can be no part of a 
relation between the human spirit and God. And yet there is 
so much in this individual relation to a Divine Spirit which 
recalls it, that it seems to belong to the same region of silence 
and mystery, and it would be as unfitting as it would be 
difficult to elaborate with any attempt at logical distinctness 
the meaning which we would express in saying that as there 
is a common relation to God in His Son, so there is a selec- 
tive relation in the Holy Spirit—selective not in the sense 
that it includes some and excludes others, but in the sense 
that it demands an equal and similar predominance, and 
that in some natures it becomes a subjective reality, while 
others never are awakened by any part of their experience 
to a knowledge of what it means. 

We are not aware that these brief suggestions contain any 
single statement which Maurice would have denied. But they 
refer to a region he entered without sympathy, and they are 
made here as explaining whatever was defective in his influ- 
ence. He had a great shrinking from whatever was individual, 
whatever might be regarded as an idiosyncrasy. We can 
fancy that at some time of his life he must have been pecu- 
liarly impressed by the dangers of an individualizing type of 
religion, of any kind of effort to track the dealings of God in 
those facts of life which are true of one person and not of 
another. And we may say of him, as he was fond of saying 
of every thinker, that he would have escaped this character- 
istic limitation if he had been truer to his characteristic prin- 
ciple. If he had held more firmly to his own strong belief 
that choice of this or that man or race for any especial 
privilege was an election of one for the sake of all, he would 
have felt more interest in any impartial attempt to discover 
the meaning of these peculiar appointments in individual or 
national destiny. A person whom he reverenced, and whose 
appearance in these volumes will form one of their strong 
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attractions to a few readers—Thomas Erskine of Linlathen— 
was once asked by a friend what he regarded as the peculiar 
element in the history of the Hebrew race; in what sense the 
narrative of the Old Testament seemed to him inspired more 
than any other’ truthful history was. ‘The history of the 
Hebrew race,’ he answered, ‘is the type of the history of an 
individual soul in a sense that no other history is.’ We are 
sure that Frederick Maurice believed that also; yet it would 
have been very difficult to put the statement into words that 
he would have agreed with, and the reminiscence is introduced 
here in order to give definiteness to our endeavour to describe 
a gap in his religious teaching. The moment this statement 
or any statement that pointed out peculiarities in the religious 
history of a nation or an individual became more than a 
brief hint, there was something in it that repelled him. Hear 
him, for instance, criticising Alexander Knox to the present 
Sir T. Acland— 


The only way in which I can venture to speak of him except in the way 
of humble respect is as to the effect ‘he produces on myself. . . . Con- 
templating him in this light merely, I should be inclined to complain of a 
dangerous tendency to esoterism and exclusiveness; not indeed to sectarian 
exclusiveness, from which he is quite free, but to a kind far more attrac- 
tive, plausible, and snaring. I cannot meditate upon the ‘Our Father’ 
of the Lord’s Prayer . . . or upon the words ‘to the poor the gospel is 
preached,’ or upon the words ‘ I am a debtor to Jew and barbarian, bond 
and free’ . . . or upon the idea of the Catholic Church, without perceiving 
that there is something in his all individualizing spirituality—graceful 
and exquisite as I confess it to have been—which is not strictly after the 
mind of Christ (vol. i. 171). 


Surely an ‘all individualizing spirituality’ sets no limit 
to the influence which reaches each as an individual. The 
sentence is a fair specimen of that confusion of individuality 
with exclusiveness which blurred a good deal of his teaching. 

Every reader will remember the ‘bed-ridden woman’ who 
was always being introduced to us as the infallible arbiter of 
spiritual problems perplexing to the minds of scholars and 
profound thinkers, generally in order to rebuke the pride of 
our intellect, but nearly as often that she might reflect upon 
our spiritual exclusiveness. Why, one was tempted to ask, 
was an ignorant pauper more of a specimen of catholic 
humanity than any one of Maurice’s readers? The instance 
that recurs to the present writer most forcibly of spiritual joy 
was a bed-ridden woman, quite as strongly contrasted in her 
intellectual condition with schoolman and scholar as Mr. 
Maurice could have desired. But are we obliged to say that 
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because God gives this joy to an ignorant pauper, He gives it 
to all? that nothing but a mere exercise of choice is needed 
to awaken it in every one of us? It seems to us that to say 
this is to be unjust to some of the purest and even some of the 
holiest of those who have ever sought the truth. 

This horror and dread of the region of idiosyncrasy was 
shown in many ways. It impressed his character with a 
certain monotony. It seemed occasionally to take from 
spiritual truth something of its inwardness. For instance, 
there is an interesting reference in the Life* of his friend, 
Samuel Clark, to a conversation in which, in answer to a 
quotation of the text, ‘The kingdom of heaven is within you,’ 
he replied, ‘And in a very important sense it may be said 
“‘the kingdom of England is within you.”’ There are few 
persons who would not feel it somewhat disappointing to have 
to believe that these senses were the same. It narrowed his 
intellectual sympathies to some extent. ‘ X—— psychologizes 
too much,’ we remember his saying; not the least meaning 
that there was anything bad in the psychology as psychology, 
but only as one might say that so and so walks or reads too 
much. In anyother region of truth no one would have been more 
indignant at this kind of mere quantitative criticism. But it 
was not only his literary sympathies which were,thus artificially 
narrowed. Where this fear of individualism did him most 
injustice was that it sometimes made him, the most sym- 
pathizing of men, repulse those who sought his aid, and who 
felt, on such occasions, like an invalid who, having described his 
disease to a physician, is informed with much emphasis that 
fresh air is a necessity to good health. This kind of general 
statement, in answer to an individual expression of difficulty, 
gives an impression of want of interest that is more chilling 
than any dissent, and even than a good deal of disapproval. 
The impression was most misleading in regard to him, but it 
was quite inevitable. Every one who has his horror of meting 
out Divine truth with any attentive consideration of human 
peculiarity, every one who, as it was said of him by one who 
knew him well, ‘touches the concrete as a bird dips its wing 
into the water,’ must sometimes appear unsympathizing. 
And this same feeling was a little evident in his whole social 


attitude. Who that ever knew it has forgotten his greeting—_ 


that eager stooping movement, that outstretched hand, that 
sweet smile, that fulness of unaffected sympathy in the in- 


* A modest but valuable little memoir, full of most instructive references to 
Maurice, and which might well be read as an appendix to the present volumes. 
Macmillan, 1878. 
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quiries after all whose welfare was a matter of peculiar interest 
to the person whose hand he grasped? They recur with the 
assurance that he who remembers them stood face to face 
with one ready to open his arms to all mankind, hailing a 
brother in the most insignificant of its members, and needing 
for a special attraction actually nothing but the discernment 
of some need that he could meet. And then this sudden sense 
of delightful glow would be succeeded by a little flatness, a 
sense of slight embarrassment, a minute’s awkward considera- 
tion what there was to say. It was not that he was dwelling 
in the depths, and social intercourse recalled him to the sur- 
face. It was that he was dwelling in the universal, and social 
intercourse recalled him to the particular. 

- But as we write the words, how much crowds on the 
memory that seems to make the ungracious limitation false ! * 
No sympathy was ever more sustaining than his. If in in- 
tellectual perplexity his aid was sometimes disappointing; in 
all personal trial, in every variety of affliction and distress, 
his neighbourhood was indeed ‘the shadow of a great rock in 
a@ weary land.’ Could those who heard the words that made 
pain seem so wonderfully less painful now recall them, apart 
from the look and voice that gave them some wonderful un- 
transferable meaning, they would perhaps be hindered from 
repeating them by finding how simple they were. Yet now, 
after the lapse of long years, some such simple utterances 
must recur to many with the associations of a vista heaven- 
wards opened from the depths of hell. ‘I know it well,’ he 
always seemed to say; ‘I have so erred, so failed, that bitter- 
ness is no stranger to me.’ And ever afterwards the trouble 
in which he had appeared as a neighbour was touched with 
hope. And then, too, if ever he became aware of having dis- 
appointed a seeker, with what marvellous humility he sought 
out the applicant and strove with keen self-accusation to 
remove the sense of repulse. He says (vol. i. 266) in a letter— 


My own nature is very prickly and disputatious, but it has caused me 
such bitter present pain from the conflicts into which it has brought me 
with others, and such remorse in the retrospect, that I hope I am now 
become more watchful and determined, as far as in me lies, to live peace- 
ably with all. One can find enough that is not good and pleasant in all; 
the art is to detect in them the good thing which God has put into each, 
and means each to show forth. 


* For instance, some such reminiscence as that expressed by Samuel Clark 
in the little memoir we have quoted: ‘F. D. M. was instructive,’ writes Mr. 
Clark in 1835, ‘in showing me that I was wrong, and re-introducing me, so to 
speak, to myself—the self of reality and childhood.’ Mr. Clark was the Quaker 
to whom the first edition of ‘The Kingdom of Christ’ was addressed. 
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A vehement nature, combined with a certain sluggishness ol 
attention to the exact shade of meaning in the view opposed, 
does produce a very prickly disputatious effect, no doubt, and 
is sometimes more irritating for the moment than actual un- 
kindness. It is in looking back on a life that one sees how 


different the two things are. 


And then, although this distaste for exact focussing of 
individual attention must be confessed to have weakened his 
influence with some persons, there can be no doubt that in a 
man so wonderfully gifted with a power of sympathy, and 
unprovided with the average power of self-defence from un- 
reasonable claim, this dread of any individual religious inter- 
course, anything that savoured of religious direction, was a 
necessary barrier against much that was perplexing and un- 
suited to form a part of the work God had given him to do. 
Every one, we presume, who had ever known him would feel 
that his most marked characteristic, as compared with men 
of equal distinction, was his wonderful humility. The least 
famous of mankind is not more accessible than he was. 
There was never with him any of that latent sense of ‘my 
valuable time,’ ‘my important claims,’ which is felt behind 
80 many well-chosen phrases of defence in men of mark. An 
allusion here (vol. ii. 289) to the way he would hurry to the roof 
of an omnibus to make way for some old apple-woman in the 
rain must have recalled to many of his friends the annoyance 
which they remember feeling, after having expressed some 
trifling wish in his presence—an address to be found in the 
Court Guide, or a letter to be taken to the post—at seeing 
him take upon himself the service they would have deputed 
to a servant or a schoolgirl. If, with all this abounding 
liberality, this wonderful power of sympathy, and the exquisite 
respectfulness which made even rebuke from his lips—if only 
it was not indignant—gracious and soothing, there had not 
been a certain zone of chill around the most intimate part of 
his nature, his life would have had no shelter and no rest. 

His dread of all individualizing attention became, on one 
side of his nature, a dread of judging, for which all who have 
in any degree learnt from him must always feel deeply thank- 
ful. ‘Of all spirits,’ he writes to his mother (vol. i. 129), ‘I 
believe the spirit of judging is the worst, and it has had the 
rule of me I cannot tell you how dreadfully and how long.’ 
Words which surely must have been true, for he could have 
made no insincere confessions; but they must have meant some- 
thing that ordinary minds cannot enter into. Worldly, easy- 
going men give an impression of indulgence almost as great 
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as his, so long as their own personal comfort is not concerned; 
but a standard so high, and a judgment so lenient, we have 
rarely seen in man or woman. He may, indeed, be said to 


have united the woman’s aspiration to the man’s leniency, » 


and it was difficult when one came in contact with either of 
these things to remember the existence of the other. But it 
must be added, that to the dread of judging his fellows in 
their ordinary dealings with each other, perhaps carried to 
excess, might be traced the exaggerated vehemence in his 
condemnation of their theological position where he thought 
it wrong, which may prevent the world from appreciating this 
part of his character. The spirit of judging may clamour for 
Christian baptism and enlist itself under Christian banners 
just as any other natural impulse may—as no one knew better 
than Maurice. Still it must always remain an impressive 
lesson to have known one man who united his lofty moral 
ideas to his indulgent judgment of individuals; and all the 
more because he was quite capable of severity, while severity 
to individuals could cost so much to hardly another human 
being as it did to him. 

His desire for Unity will be found the clue to every relation 
of his life, in its strength and its weakness. As it brought 
him to a belief in which he escaped the division of God’s 
goodness and man’s goodness which he found among the 
Unitarians, so it fixed his position among those who shared 
with him that belief. It is illustrated in what we discover 
from these volumes to be an important part of his mental 
history—his relation to the High Church party. Perhaps the 
most distinct thing we can say about him which should be 
free from all risk of misconception in a mere external estimate, 
is that he was emphatically a man of no party. Yet if we 
were forced to give him any party name, we should feel it 
least misleading to call him a High Churchman. And half a 
century ago this would have been still more true. His Oxford 
years (1829-1832) found him at a much later than the usual 
undergraduate age; and one whose splendid poetic shrine will 
preserve the memory of a life of brilliant promise to all genera- 
tions—Arthur Hallam—then wrote of him that ‘the effect 
which he had produced on the minds of many. . . will be felt, 
both directly and indirectly, in the age that is upon us’ (vol. 
i. 110.) The High Church party, then in their early spring, 
myst have joyfully hailed such a possible member; and the 
bitter disappointment he felt at the breach with them shows 
that to some extent the hope must have been shared by him. 


(See an interesting account of ‘A Walk to Clapham,’ vol. 1.186, 
NO. CLVIII. 19 
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which reads almost like an allegory of some Pilgrim’s Progress 
to the antipodes of Puseyism.) Almost every doctrine they 
held could be stated in a form in which it would appeal to his 
strongest sympathy, and also in one in which it roused his 
uttermost repugnance. Sacramentalism was to him as vitala 
truth as Sacerdotalism was a heresy: it would no doubt have 
been possible so to state the first belief that it should appear 
to him a dangerous superstition, and the second that it should 
take the aspect of a truth (though that would have been more 
difficult); still it remains true that the first was associated with 
all that attracted his sympathies, and the second with all that 
roused his fears and stirred his indignation. All sacramental 
theory, as laying stress rather on a symbol than an emotion, 
contains a protest against that individualizing tendency which 
he so greatly mistrusted ; and although it is not necessarily 
guarded against exclusiveness, nothing can, in its essential 
meaning, be more universal than a doctrine expressed through 
the symbolism of food and of cleansing. Whatever brings 
these into prominence discourages all introspective ten- 
dencies, and leads us away from all that concerns the dif- 
ference between one person and another. No doubt it may 
become merely external, but the negative advantage of the 
doctrine holds good even then. Sacerdotalism, on the other 
hand, was abhorrent to him on many grounds. He was the 
Jeremiah of his age—the priest who arose against the priest- 
hood ; and we have often wished that in judging them he had 
been forced into the indulgence which always came into his 
tone when he exchanged ‘we’ for ‘they.’ A few words he 
once said, in answer to a remark on a different subject, threw 
a strong light on his hatred of priestly assumption. A friend 
was speaking not of the faults of clergymen, but of the small 
connection that there appeared between a spirit of exalted 
piety and a high moral code—of the apparent feebleness, in 
short, of religion to mould the character, so that its influence 
should be perceptible to the secular world. ‘Oh yes,’ he said, 
in a tone of mournfulness his hearer will never forget, ‘ there 
are no words that more come home to me than those of 
_' Chrysostom, ‘‘I marvel how a priest can ever escape dam- 
. nation.”’ He could not hear of a high ideal of holiness 
without thinking of a priestly ideal, nor of a guilty failure in 
commonplace secular rightness without thinking of priestly 
failures. The true priestly ideal was so lofty a one in his eyes, 
that in actual life he was for ever turning to the priestly 
standard as the type of all in humanity that was weak, and 
hollow, and even hypocrital. He was, we think, often unjust 
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to his order. He never could forget that he was one of them; 
they all came under the shadow of his self-accusation. He 
laid to their account much of the popular rejection of Chris- 
tianity, which had no more to do with the faults of the clergy 
than it has with the faults of the papacy. He started with 
the belief that the craving after God is as natural to humanity 
as the craving for air or light is, and he inferred that where 
this craving was changed to repulsion it was the fault of those 
who in the eyes of the people represented the messengers from 
a Divine world. And thus a certain personal exaggeration 
mingled with his horror of any priestly claims, and that which 
was most obviously characteristic of the High Church party 
was also the beacon-light that at once diverted the course of 
his voyage. 

His relation to them must be regarded from yet another 
point of view. It is most important with all men, and above 
all with one of his tendency, to take up the unpopular 
side, to remember what current opinion formed the back- 
ground to their teaching; what form of error seemed to them 
dangerous. To the reader of our day there may seem a 
somewhat extravagant fear in the minds of all contemporary 
opponents of the earlier High Church movement of our cen- 
tury. But in the interval between the French Revolutions of 
1830 and 1848 it was the form of religion which was interest- 
ing and fashionable, and its power was mighty, not only over 
its loyal subjects, but also over its successful rebels. They 
felt its influence long after they had repudiated its authority. 
He would trace that influence in the minds of such men as 
J. A. Froude with a certain indulgence for whatever weak- 
ness he connected with its source. ‘You must expect these 
views of truth,’ he would say in effect, ‘from men who have been 
taught their early creed, and who have repudiated it.’ He had 
still a lively sympathy with the early creed, and also with the 
recoil from it; and both feelings will be brought home to the 
readers of these volumes more forcibly than by his published 
teachings. No one can read the earlier letters in the first 
volume without perceiving how strongly he was inclined 
towards asceticism. In the matter of fasting, we are informed 
(vol. ii. 290), his practice was strictly‘in conformity with High 
Church views, though so carefully hidden that many of his 
friends will learn it here for the first time; and there was a 
deep craving in his nature after everything of the nature of 
penance, sometimes taking a somewhat comic form—as once 
when, in a discussion on corporal punishment at schools, he 
Jamented that he, being brought up at home, had never expe- 
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rienced it. We see the strong influence both of this attrac- 
tion and repulsion when we turn to his attitude towards the 
Evangelicals. What is best in them is exactly that indivi- 
dualizing tendency which he so peculiarly dreaded; but, on 
the other hand, Evangelical doctrine roused a feebler protest 
in him than High Church doctrine did, because his opposition 
towards it was diluted by the fact that the Evangelicals were 
on the losing side all through the years of his mature life. 
‘That is to say, you have seen the High Church party in 
blossom, and the Evangelicals run to seed,’ he once answered 
some one who spoke against them; and the words give a clue 
to his attitude to the High Church party that should never 
be lost sight of. In no circumstances could he ever have been 
found among their representatives. Nevertheless, if we must 
speak our mind, we confess that the least misleading view of 
his position in the Church would be attained by one who 
should specially consider his relation to High Church ideas 
and beliefs without ever forgetting that his chief dread was 
that spirit of priestly assumption which a High Churcli party 
must always be inclined more or less to encourage. 

And, on the other hand, the most misleading view of his 
position seems to us to be that, gencrally accepted, which con- 
nects him with the party known as the Broad Church. He is 
not so far away from Cardinal Newman as he is from Dr. Jowett. 
Couple him with the first, and you contemplate a striking 
antagonism ; couple him with the second, and you can only 
say, ‘Here are two English clergymen who have both influ- 
enced their time.’ All that is most characteristic of Broad 
Churchmen is the exact opposite of what characterizes him. 
They may be described as the transition forms between the 
old and the new o1thodoxy ; they have inverted the old dis- 
trust of physical science, and take an attitude of extreme 
respect towards all eminent students of nature, to whose 
teaching they give a religious form, and thus set up a kind of 
modus vivendi between two parties who divide between them 
the strength of the past and of the future. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to imagine anything more remote from all that engaged 
his sympathies. He was not in sympathy with the old ortho- 
doxy; he would, if he could have understood it, have been still 
less in sympathy with the new orthodoxy, and he hated a 
compromise. The convictions most deeply grounded in truth 
seemed to him to change to falsehood when they stiffened into 
orthodoxy. The creeds were held by him with an absolute 
conviction; we deliberately believe that no Churchman of this 
century pronounced them with such fulness of meaning, such 
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depth of feeling, as he did. Nevertheless, he thought it pos- 
sible that they should be used as the label of a set of opinions 
that were as far from the truth as the denial of every word 
contained in them. ‘ If the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness!’ And even where this label was 
attached to doctrines which embodied nothing he considered 
false in itself, still the mere fact that the revelation of God: 
should be supposed capable of shrinking to the compass of 
something that man could hedge round with logical formula, 
and define as ‘ sound doctrine’ or ‘ safe opinion,’ this of itself 
was to his mind fatal error. And thus, though we believe 
that the early fathers and the Protestant reformers would both 
have recognized him as the most orthodox of his generation, 
he was in fact at issue, during the greater part of his life, with 
that which it recognized as orthodoxy. 

When we turn to the new orthodoxy—to give the body of 
authoritative opinion grounded in the teaching of physical 
science and openly hostile or contemptuous to theology, a 
name which, ere long, none will be able to refuse to it—we are 
on ground which certainly cannot be said ever to have been 
the object of his attack, because he hardly came within sight 
of it. How he regarded it from a distance we learn from these 
volumes. ‘Every hope I had for human culture,’ he says in 
a letter which, among many other interesting characteristics, 
is memorable as being almost the last thing he ever wrote 
(vol. i. 183), ‘was based on theology; what sympathy, then, 
could I have’ (he means at the time of publishing ‘ Sub- 
scription no Bondage’) ‘ with the Liberal party, which was 
ready to tolerate all opinions in theology, only because people - 
could know nothing about it, and because other studies could 
be pursued much better without reference to it.’ If he had 
stopped there we should all have felt that he had described 
the Broad Church party quite as definitely as it is possible to 
describe a very heterogeneous body of men; but he goes on 
(pp. 183, 184): ‘The Liberals feel, and I feel, that we are not 
a step nearer to each other in 1870 than we were in 1835. 
They have acquired a new name. They are called Broad 
Churchmen now, and delight to be called so. But their 
breadth seems to me to be narrowness. They include all 
kinds of opinions. But what message have they for the 
— who do not live upon opinions, or care for opinions ?’ 
t is a most significant fact that that question, asked con- 
cerning that body of whom he is popularly supposed the 
founder, should be the last sentence ever published from the 

pen of Frederick Maurice. 
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A general opinion, such as that which connects Maurice 
with the Broad Church, need not be true, but must be plaus- 
ible. Perhaps it is sufficiently accounted for by the mere fact 
that he and they both rejected the popular belief which the 
opponents of Christianity are wont to represent as its central 
dogma—that of an endless hell. All that the lay world knew 
of him at the time that his name was most before the public 
was that he had been turned out of his chair in King’s 
College for denying everlasting punishment, and they did not 
take the trouble of going into his disquisitions on the meaning 
of the word di#vos, or of understanding what it was that he 
denied or asserted. And there is no doubt that this event 
was an important crisis in the theological development of our 
country, or that it did throw him for the time into the same 
group as the Liberal party in the Church. That is the way 
men get labelled. But nothing is more fallacious than such 
grouping. It is an utter misconception of Maurice’s whole 
moral attitude to associate him with the judgment comme- 
morated in an epigram which describes a certain judge as 
abolishing eternal punishment when he approached the end 
of his earthly career. Even what is undeniable in such an 
association is misleading. It suggests a view of evil, now 
becoming extremely popular, as a mere unripeness of the 
moral being, which would be as untrue of him as it would be 
of Augustine or of St. Paul. And also it suggests a notion 
that religion is a sort of spiritual insurance against the risks 
of futurity, which was no less foreign to his mind. He was 
singularly opposed to the latter doctrine. We say singu- 
larly in the literal sense; we cannot call to mind another 
religious teacher who so consistently refused to contemplate 
the world beyond the grave. So much was this the case, 
that we learn from this Memoir (vol. ii. 587) it was even 
possible to doubt of his belief in a future life. But when all 
this is conceded, it still remains that he made it possible to 
declare, within the Church of England, that there is no 
reason to consider death as producing any change in God’s 
attitude to his creatures ; and not all the confusions connected 
with this fact should lead us to ignore its importance. Those 
who can look back to religious teachings before him and after 
him will feel, as perhaps no words can convey to those who 
only know the latter, the vast change that has come over the 
whole spirit of Christian thought since a belief in the doc- 
trine of Christ ceased to be associated with a belief that this 
and that sharer of the daily meal and the daily task would, 
by a false step on a river’s brink or the start of a frightened 
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horse, be cut off from all hope for ever. And whatever 
Maurice believed, he disbelieved that. He never said he 
disbelieved eternal punishment. But that God’s love should 
pursue the sinner in this world, and would cease to open any 
vista of Fatherly welcome to him when an accident or an 
illness dissolved his connection with the body, was what he 
disbelieved with all his soul. And it was a new event and a 
most important omen that one should disbelieve this to whom 
the invisible world is real. 

But we may say more than this to account for the fallacious 
opinion which ranks Frederick Maurice among that party 
which we have described as the transition form between the 
new and the old orthodoxy. The standard of ‘right opinion’ 
in our day has migrated from the inward to the outward 
world. Now we can recall no thinker of our day, except 
Carlyle, who was so entirely indifferent to theories about the 
outward world, and to facts also. It has often been said since 
he died—and he thought it of himself—that what he cared 
for was fact. His reverence for fact is one of the few claims 
made for him which he was ready to make for himself. It is 
strange, but perhaps it is not unparalleled, that the only moral 
elaim which the humblest of men should make for himself should 
be one that the verdict of an impartial posterity should set 
aside ; but in this case we cannot doubt that it will be so, and 
it seems to us so important that those who remember a man 
with gratitude and love should not blur all ethical distinct- 
ness in the attempt to justify their devotion, that we will risk 
much that we deeply value in order to explain our adherence 
to this negative judgment. Of course there is an important 
sense in which every high-minded and honourable man has 
a reverence for fact, and in that sense it was eminently true 
of Maurice. He had more horror of falsehood than all but 
a very few men amongst those that have ever lived. And 
then, again, fact may be opposed not only to falsehood, but to 
theory ; and this also he had a great dread of. His “ craving 
after fact”? was to himself and his disciples a part of his horror 
of systems, a healthy and useful feeling in some respects, and 
certainly a characteristically English one. He always re- 
garded all philosophy through the atmosphere of biography, 
and from being much less ready to judge men’s acts than 
their beliefs sometimes fell into what we should call the 
superstition of regarding the latter region as less a revelation 
of God’s judgment than the former is; while his views of 
philosophy were thus presented under a peculiarly human 
and living aspect which has brought them home to many 
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who could have received them in no other form, and his 
‘Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy’ was once described 
i by a man who had been brought up to regard his books as 
if anathema maranatha, as ‘the first book that had ever made 
| him feel there was a living man behind it.’ But a hatred of 
lies and a dread of theories do not make up a reverence for 
facts. And nothing was more unlike the impartial intel- 
lectual receptivity which belongs to a reverence for fact than 
the strongly selective attention which characterized his mind. 
It is not enough to say that the spirit of disinterested accu-~ 
racy—we mean, of course, disinterested in the sense of being 
8 detached from every interest except that of accuracy itself— 
Bl was not characteristic of him. It is perhaps the only virtue 
| he could not appreciate. His spirit felt the neighbourhood 
, i of a great truth as a mighty magnet, and, in the rush 
H | with which he would turn towards it, all sense of relevance 

i} was submerged. He did not the least blame those who, 
ai like the scientific men of our day, altogether neglect the 
Bl central facts of our spiritual existence; he simply let them. 
| alone. But when he came upon any speculations occupied 
on the borderland, he was always intolerant of those who 
could not treat difficulties as mysteries. He invariably mis- 
took importance for relevance. We are not wishing that he 
4 had been different in this respect; so far as it was a weakness 
i in his mind, it was the shadow of that which was its greatest 
4 strength. But now to ignore this deficiency—still more to 
i regard it as an eficiency—this is not required by justice to 
| him, and it is prohibited by justice to others. 

His position on this ground will be best understood by 
remembering him in connection with the great thinker to 
' whom we have just compared him. Both Thomas Carlyle 
t and Frederick Maurice were entirely indifferent to all those 
i" facts—the bulk now of what people call knowledge—which 
i concern the outward world and the framework of man’s 
bodily organization. It would have been, we suppose, im- 
possible for any man much younger than these two to have 
| exercised so vital an influence on our time and drawn from it 
if 80 little of that which is its dominant and absorbing interest. 

The two thinkers are, in this respect, landmarks of thought ; 
they will blend for the eye of the historian with many an 
object intermediate between them and him, but they them- 
selves belong to the kingdom of which they mark the limit. 
They have no place on the domain ruled by the ideas of our 
time. So much may be said of both, and in many respects 
their position seems to us a comparable one; but we go on to 
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a quality in which Maurice was more distinguished from 
Carlyle than he was from many other men, when we speak of 
the influence exercised by his extreme humility on all his 
views. ‘The very fact that he personally had no interest in 
any subject, that he was completely ignorant of it, seemed at 
times a sort of claim, on behalf of that subject, for the kind 
of reverence that he gave to whatever was not himself. We 
recall a curious instance of this kind of reverence in a lecture 
which he gave on ‘Mental Philosophy’ more than thirty 
years ago. After speaking of the senses as the inlets of know- 
ledge, he went on somewhat to this effect : ‘It would no doubt 
be a great help if I could enter here on the physiology of the 
subject, and describe the mechanism by which our knowledge 
of the outer world is conveyed to us; but this my own ignor- 
ance prevents my being able to do.’ To our mind this speech 
explains his whole attitude towards physical science. He 
knew nothing of it, cared nothing for it, therefore it was prob- 
ably a most important introduction to the study of the truth 
which was his one absorbing object of contemplation. Perhaps 
he never perceived—perhaps he never admitted into that part 
of his mind where facts become the clue to principles—the 
point quite obvious in his lifetime, startlingly more obvious 
now, that the study of science did actually divert those among 
his contemporaries who gave themselves up to it from any 
interest whatever in that ultimate truth. It was enough for 
him that they were students of a truth, though a truth that 
did not interest him, to secure his belief that they must be in 
some way nearer than he to the truth, which manifests itself 
in many forms and speaks so many different languages. He 
was thus cut off from all hostility to the anti-theological 
movement of our day, partly by not understanding their point 
of view, and partly by not believing in it. So far as it 
originated in a study of the outward world he was consciously 
and respectfully ignorant of it; so far as it resulted in a 
passionate denial of the inward world he was incapable of 
conceiving of its possibility. He was quite alive to the fact 
that the thought of God might rouse very different feelings in 
the human heart, that it was a spring of dread no less than 
of love, and of dread that shaded off into horror. But the 
possibility that it should mark out a region in which one had 
simply (like the member of Parliament quoted by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen) ‘no interest whatever,’ was as completely hidden 
from him as the chemical rays of the spectrum from the eye 
which rests on its-last delicate hues. 

His relation towards the aggressive, dogmatic science of our 
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day was very nearly the same as Charles Darwin’s attitude to- 
wards its aggressive, dogmatic theology. Charles Darwin 
once showed a Christian friend a paragraph in MS. on the 
religious instinct, with a request for criticism, in exactly the 
same spirit that Mr. Maurice would have done to a scientific 
friend if he had ever had occasion to write anything about 
science: ‘This is something you have gone into and I have 
not; should you say this is the right version of the matter ?’ 
Every successor of Darwin has been more or less hostile 
to theology. Every predecessor of Maurice was more or 
less hostile to the spirit of impartial scientific investigation. 
We cannot say that Maurice’s neutrality towards the spirit of 
impartial scientific investigation was quite as absolute as 
Darwin’s towards theology, but it would be so trifling an- 
exaggeration that we are tempted to make it for the sake of 
clearness. Even thus weakened the distinction is a very great 
one. The ideal teacher of our time would recognize this 
antagonism ; to attempt to say how he would deal with it 
would be out of place in a review of the life of Maurice. But 
the next best thing for a teacher, after understanding com- 
pletely that movement of thought to which he is most antago- 
nistic, is to ignore it completely. And Maurice did ignore it 
almost completely. He was saved from any real antagonism to 
that movement of thought which is vaguely called Darwinism, 
by understanding it as little as a traveller newly arrived in 
some distant land understands the purport of its most idio- 
matic and hurried conversation. He knew that science was 
an interest to many men. He thought that faith was the 
yearning of all men. He felt, therefore, that he was dealing 
with truths of universal interest, and since he unfortunately 
could not illustrate them with truths of partial interest, he 
had nothing to do with these latter truths but to leave them 
on that platform of respected obscurity which they occupied for 
his gaze by the mere fact of his being ignorant of them. His 
temporary abandonment of this position was the only thing 
about his career we are tempted to regret; but even taking it 
into account, we may say that few clergymen of the Church of 
England were in so favourable a position to meet the great 
shock given a quarter of a century ago with the first stir of 
the great movement that has since been associated with the 
name of Evolution. 

Of course this attitude towards science was his weakness 
as well as his strength, although, on the whole, it enabled 
him to make his message distinct to his kind. So far as it was 
indistinct, we think it was because he departed from this 
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attitude and entered on a region to which no inward instinct 
led him. But it is obviously a weakness, in some sense, for 
a teacher to be ignorant of the intellectual currents amid 
which he has to steer, and towards the close of his life his 
influence was very much narrowed by this ignorance. Its 
most injurious effect, however, was this. Among the young 
who were attracted by his influence there must have been 
many who, seeing that he confronted the intellectual difficul- 
ties of their day, and that they made no impression on him, 
thought he had solved them. They yielded themselves up to 
him with the belief that they had found a guide who would 
lead them through a tangled maze to a distant refuge. They 
saw that he found this refuge accessible, or at least they saw 
that every other sojourn was a mere excursion; and they 
supposed, therefore, that he could show them the way through 
the only path by which they could reach it. When, at the 
first experience of real perplexity, they found that he was not 
accompanying them on their road, they were seized with a not 
unnatural disappointment. They came to regard him—to use 
his own words of those who took a similar attitude with regard 
to Butler—‘ with what can only be described as a bitter dis- 
content.’ They recoiled from the faith associated with what 
they fancied a disingenuous and ill-kept promise; and seeing 
how firm was his confidence in that beyond, which he found so 
near and they so inaccessible, deemed the difficulties he could 
not solve insoluble, and the region where he had promised 
them a home a chimera. And hence it has come to pass that 
some men who have been learners from one whose life was an 
exhibition of the power and meaning of Christianity intelli- 
gible to a peasant, and impressive to the most profound scholar, 
are to be found in the ranks of those who have most decidedly 
turned their backs on the truth he showed, not only with his 
lips, but with his life, and that the most shallow and careless 
attack that was ever made on him came from ene who had 
known something of him and come near him personally at 
one time. 

We have said that his was a monotonous nature. Itseems 
impossible to put our meaning into other words ; his nature 
was certainly the contrary of various. But the associations 
of the word are misleading. It does not seem applicable toa 
very profound and a very impressive character. And there 
was certainly in him a striking union of opposites in some 
directions. Some, for instance (we have cited such a case in 
a note), would feel all we have said of his dread of what was 
individual refuted by the memory of his friendship, though it 
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will be accepted as true on the whole by those who knew him 
best ; and, indeed, a union of opposites is the characteristic 
rather of a deep than of a many-sided nature. We cannot pass 
over a striking instance of this union of opposites, in his attitude 
towards all physical evil. He regarded sickness as the shadow 
and type of sin, and yet as in some sense a spiritual privi- 
lege, a channel of some spiritual lore which every man was 
the poorer for lacking. It is instructive to observe how often 
a feeling becomes influential in proportion to its contradictori- 
ness. We are unable entirely to agree with either member 
of this antithesis. But, still, any one who can believe both 
these things—and Maurice did believe both most firmly—has 


. a spring of wonderful power in dealing with the sick. He is 


on the-side of the physician. He looks on illness as some- 
thing to be fought against, not only in the sense that every 
one must so regard it, but more specially as the work of an 
evil, disorderly influence, the antagonist of God the Deliverer. 
This is at times (not always) a helpful point of view to the suf- _ 
ferer. Illness isa source of such varied misery, and of misery 
sometimes so little obviously-connected with any physical 
cause, that the invalid does indeed at times find himself in 
contact with an evil influence—something that has to be 
resisted and abhorred, not merely endured. And then at 
other times that opposite view of illness expressed in the 
Visitation Service for the Sick—a view which discovers in all 
bodily sufferings the hand not of an evil spirit, but of a Father,’ 
chastening His children that they might be partakers of His 
holiness—this is also needed, and more needed, by many a 
life-long sufferer. And by nothing is it reinforced so strongly 
as by Maurice’s strong sense of pain as the teacher. He looked 
upon these helpless invalids on their couch as privileged 
learners, standing far nearer to the teaching of the Heavenly 
Father than he who’ stood beside them and strove to echo 
back some part of the instruction which he could convey to 
them only as an echo. How it could be possible that pain 
should be both the channel of a special teaching and also the 
work of the devil was a problem which some passages in his 
sermons show to have come quite clearly before him, and a 
letter here (vol. ii. 258) shows that he recognized an appa- 
rent contradiction in his own views ; but it was to his mind a 
mark of truth to contain an apparent contradiction, and he 
seems to have felt always as if a contradiction were explained 
when both its members were distinctly stated. He never trou- 
bled himself to find the meeting point—never even could quite 
understand the position of those who were trying to do so. 
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This, we should say, more than any of the grounds which 
his son has touched on in a valuable and suggestive chapter 
(vol. ii. 526)—though there is much to ponder on in all of 
them—was the reason of his being felt obscure. His sentences 
are all perfectly clear. We cannot remember one that any 
attentive reader would have the slightest difficulty in under- 
standing, so far as the words went, on a first perusal. What 
made his whole drift hard to follow was that, sooner or later, 
his reader or hearer had to surrender for a time the belief that 
logical coherence was the test of truth. There is always in 
any sustained reasoning of his, a gap to be crossed, where no 
logical bridge is possible, and his follower must trust to the 
wing of his strong imaginative faith. Perhaps, for instance, 
it would be possible to append to every criticism given in 
this article some single quotation from his writings which 
should make it appear erroneous. He was at home only in 
the region of premises. But apparent contradiction is a test of 
truth hardly less certain thao real contre ion! is’ oferror, 
and it is worth while following’ a ‘leader Who is sometimes 
blind to the latter fact if-he is ali aliyé7té th e‘fotmier. 
At all events, no one will undersian 
accept this as the constitution of, ‘his mind. “We would, con- 
nect the statement with what we have. said ofthis indjffer: “nice to 
science. Of course we do not meat that 'thé laws of thought 
as thought’—to take the definition of logic which Maurice him- 
self preferred (it is that of Sir William “Hamilton)—are appli- 
cable only on physical ground. But a complete moral truth 
never looks quite coherent from the outside, as a complete 
physical truth does. And whatever weakness there was in 
Maurice’s distrust of logical completeness, there was a great 
strength in that of which it was the mere distorted conse- 
quence—his determination to keep that faculty in man which 
lays hold on what is, unshackled by the more fallible decision 
of the faculty of inference. The habit of mind of which this 
resolution is a part is not favourable for controversy. But 
all that widens sympathy prepares the mind for the appre- 
hension of truth. 

We have compared him to. his contemporary, Carlyle, and 


we think that many peculiarities of his nature would come » 


out more clearly if the two were associated. But the thinker 
whose neighbourhood does most to explain him is neither a 
contemporary nor a countryman. The Socratic element in 
his mind has never yet been appreciated. Especially in his 
feeling about words he is most explicable to one who is fresh 
from the Socratic dialogues. The resolution, often so appa- 
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rently perverse and irritating, never to accept the popular 
nomenclature apart from some definite standard—a resolution 
sometimes really degenerating into verbal quibbles—the en- 
deavour constantly to seek for the true meaning beneath the 
slovenly average misconception, was an exact reproduction 
of the aim of every dialogue in which Socrates takes part. 
And it is also an endeavour which, in spite of all that we have 


- said of his want of the scientific instinct, may be called truly 


scientific in spirit. Nevertheless it was as often hurtful as 
helpful to him, because it was mixed with a feeling that is 
essentially unscientific. It is an indispensable preliminary. 
of every discussion that people should give up using words to 
which they attach no definite meaning, and much is to be 
learned from etymology; but we spoil the contribution which 
the history of language brings to the elucidation of truth 
when we allow ourselves to regard it as the key to truth. 
However natural was this hahit.of:mind in a Greek who knew 
no language bat hig own, it is wrought up with the abandoned 


belief at language is, the photagraph of existence, instead of 


eing ihe agcte shagow of thorght—a belief against which 


“ Mauricd has ‘left’ us some forcible protests, but of which he 
‘has als: provided maniy striking illustrations. But we are 
‘trying to understand rather. than to judge this tendency of 


his mind, and it was a part of his relation to one of the 
mightiest and most elevating minds which has ever swayed 
the history of thought. . 

We have introduced this notice with an anecdote, forcibly 
bringing home to the hearts of all who have ever entered into 
the meaning of what he taught the influence he exercised on 
the spirit that confronts the invisible world. That influence 
is gathered up in his own commentary on the words of the 
dying Hooker, ‘I go to a world of order ’—his assertion that 
that sober anticipation more harmonized with the yearnings 
that turned towards that mysterious future than all the 
rapturous death-bed utterances which are more common. Now 
the words seem to blend with his own at a like summons— 
‘TI go to life, and not to death.’ The world beyond the grave 
was not so much the object of his spoken contemplations as 
it has been of most holy men. His son reminds us—and, 
incredible as it may seem, the confusion is not inexplicable— 
that there were those who even questioned his faith in a 
future world. We recall a little fact which throws some light 
on the mistake. He was once spending the evening at the 
Carlyles’ when the conversation turned on the death of a priest 
who had fallen a victim to his devotion to the sick of his own 
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faith, and a discussion arose as to the degree in which the 
anticipation of a future life was a spring of such devotion. 
Maurice’s view of that question will not be doubtful to any 
one who ever knew him. The word ‘heaven,’ in any sense 
of a future condition, was one of an odd little group, including 
‘the soul,’ ‘ religion,’ &c., which acted on him as the tradi- 
tional red rag on a bull. To the surprise of the auditor of 
the discussion, it was Carlyle who on this occasion took the 
orthodox view. ‘It’s a great influence, the future life; we 
must not make light of it,’ he said. Perhaps if he who 
then seemed to make light of it were now among us, in the 
maturity of his power, he would be converted to the sense of 
a fuller meaning in that warning. Not to a more firm belief 
in the future life, for truly that is impossible. He does not 
believe it now more than he believed it then. But it might 
be that if he knew more of the current of thought that, strong 
before he left us, is irresistible now, he would have been 
brought to a stronger belief in the present life—the life that 
belongs to the seen and the outward, the life that satisfies, 
the life that quenches the thirst for God. If one should arise 
who united this belief to his message, he would be the teacher 
of the age. But to imagine such a combination is, perhaps, 
to suppose things united in this imperfect world whose union 
is kept for that which shall end so many a divorce, and in 
which it must be the fervent belief of every one who has learnt 
from him that he has learnt more and taught more than in 
that fragment of his being which can be commemorated in a. 
memoir. JULIA WEDGWOOD. 


Art. IlI.—Father and the Vatican. 


Il Vaticano Regio, Tarlo Superstite della Chiesa Cattolica. 
Studii dedicati al Giovane Clero ed al Laicato Credente 
rescente i1 1883. C. M. Curcr, Sac. 

The Royal Vatican, Surviving Cankerworm of the Catholic 
Church. Studies dedicated to the Younger Clergy and 
the Believing Laity at the end of 1888. By C. M. Curcz, 
Priest. Florence and Rome: Fratelli Bencini. 


On the eleventh of February, 1883, Father Curci, ex-member 
of the Society of Jesus, commenced a series of conferences 
at the Palazzo Sinibaldi, in Rome. The number of the con- 
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ferences was to have been ten or eleven, but after the sixth 
they were abruptly discontinued. Various rumours were rife 
at the time respecting the true reasons for this interrup- 
tion. Some persons opined that the famous preacher had 
ceased his lectures from a feeling of disappointment at their 
small success. But the more general belief prevailed that 
Father Curci had been—whether officially or oficiously—for- 
bidden from the Vatican to continue the conferences. 

The Preface of the volume now before us deals at its outset 
with the history of this matter. The writer excuses himself 
for entering into minutiz on the subject by the declaration that 
they furnish strong proofs of the trammels which impede the 
personal action cf the Pope, whenever it is feared that such 
action may tend to check the mundane policy which prevails 
at the Vatican, or to injure the mundane interests pursued 
there. It would be tedious to enter here into all the details of 
the transaction. For our present purpose it must suflice to 
say that Father Curci brings forward evidence to justify his 
statement that among the Vatican powers ‘there was neither 
the frankness to allow him to speak freely, nor the courage to 
forbid him openly.’ And he is careful to point out that the 
matter is only important as showing the state of things at 
the Vatican above alluded to; and that he gives no weight to, 
and feels no rancour because of, his personal grievances. The 
point that he insists on is, that ‘the huge mass of human 
interests which has arisen around the Popes, and has consoli- 
dated itself into an immutable system based wholly and 
always on their (the Popes’) infullible omnipotence ’—that this 
mass of purely human interests, which he calls the ‘ Vaticano 
Regio,’ or Royal Vatican, including under that epithet the 
Curia and the Court, is the supreme cause of the present 
decadence of the Roman Catholic Church, especially in Italy. 
Father Curci admits that in other centuries the Church has 
gone through phases of decadence ; but in every such case he 
says that the men most distinguished for sanctity and wis- 
dom,-including Pier Damiano and St. Bernard, have clearly 
perceived the temporal power to be injurious to the moral 
perfection and spiritual influence of the Church. 

These utterances will be accepted by most English readers 
very much as matters of course. But coming from the pen 
of a man who has been devoted to the Romish Church from 
early youth, and who for nearly half a century has belonged 


to the Company of Jesuits, they are very remarkable. Two 


points strikingly emerge from them: first, that a religious- 
minded Italian ecclesiastic perceives and admits the present 
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decay, for all good purposes, of the influences of his Church; 
and second, that he boldly and publicly attributes this decay, 
‘especially in Italy,’ to the covetous grasping at temporal 
power on the part of the ‘ Vaticano Regio.’ We may state at 
once that in the following pages the word ‘ Vatican’ will be 
used as Father Curci uses it, viz., as a compendious expres- 
pe for the Roman Court and Curia in their purely mundane 
orm. 

But not only in the past and the present does our author 
see danger and disaster to the Church flowing from the tem- 
poral power ; he foretells that unless this be relinquished, the 
breach between laity and clergy will infallibly widen and in- 
crease. After pointing out that there have been times when, 
in the providence of God, the human interests of the Vatican 
were serviceable to the Church, but that in the present day 
this.is no longer the case, Father Curci writes— 


In the attitude assumed by civil society as it advanced, the Vatican, 
being by reason of its worldly interests too tightly bound to the old that 
was;passing away, either did not recognize or did not appreciate the new 


that was rising. Perceiving only that the new state of things would be 


unfruitful of worldly advantage to itself, it opposed it, and cast all the 
odium of doing so on the Church. . . . Thus it happened in the case of 
the Reformation in the sixteenth century, the result of which was the 
separation of one-third of Christendom from Rome, and the complete 
emancipation of the laity in the two-thirds remaining Catholic, as to all 
questions of civilization and science. The same thing is happening at 
the present day for the same reason, namely, that the Vatican, not find- 
ing itself at the level of modern civil progress, regards the latter with 
envy and bitterness, rendering the Church and the Papacy odious, and 
provoking a further separation of the laity from Catholicism—a sepa- 
ration which will be neither heresy or schism, but sheer incredulity 
under the form of Indifferentism. ...If I know anything of the 
thoughts and tendencies which animate our believing laity—in whose 
habits and writings I have been versed for some forty years—they desire 
more spirituality in the practice of religion, and less materiality in its 
forms; more liberty and love in the fulfilment of duties, and less con- 
straint and command ; in the preaching of the Divine Word fewer new 
miracles and new revelations, and more learning and wisdom to discover 
the admirable harmony which exists between the ancient revelation and 
human reason. Nor are their ideas otherwise than sensible respecting 
the ministers of the Lord, whom they would desire, indeed, to see 
respected and decently provided for, but not invested with the signs of 
external authority and privilege; esteeming far above these things the 
true ecclesiastical spirit, alienation from secular affairs, and_ active 
charity. Now all this is strictly evangelical and apostolical. And it was 
surely a most salutary coincidence that just at the time when society (I 
speak always of its sound and believing portions) was thus disposed, 
Divine Providence should have removed a form of human supremacy 
which, however useful it may have been in earlier social circumstances, 
was no longer in harmony with the new conditions of an adult civiliza- 
NO. CLVIII. 20 
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tion. It was, if I may so speak, an invitation from God to the Church 
to withdraw herself from the tempestuous agitations of the world; from 
the tortuous intrigues of that perfidious sphinx which men call Politics ; 
from the seductions of power, and the corruptions of courts, and to rise 
into a higher spiritual sphere whose purity might rival that of the five 
splendid centuries which separated the catacombs from the regal crown — 
of her Pontiffs. 


Farther on, the writer laments that this Providential 
design was not understood, but adds plainly that the ‘ Vaticano 
Regio’ was least of all able to understand it; and that if it 
had understood, it would have opposed it! Having once 
entered on the mistaken attempt to clutch back its lost power, 
there were no unworthy means to which it did not blindly 
have recourse. The material overthrow which should have 
led the Church to a true and great moral triumph was, on the 
contrary, followed by a moral disaster of which no mortal eye 
can measure the consequences. Whereas that material ruin 
was ordained to raise the Church to a higher spirituality 
answering to the improved civil conditions of the world, the 


_ Vatican, in its feverish desire to regain its worn-out tempo- 


ralities, has impelled the Italian clergy into a condition of 
moral degradation probably unexampled in history, due allow- 
ance made for the difference between the present and former 
times. In many ecclesiastics Father Curci admits that this 
adhesion to the Vatican arises from a superstitious faith in its 
(the Vatican’s) capital dogma of Papal infallibility and omni- 

otence (sic). But inthe greater part, and that the most en- 


_ lightened and clear-seeing, of the clergy it is due to terrorism. 


This terrorism inculcated by the Vatican is, says our author, 
so formidable that the clergy dare scarcely whisper a word 
of what is in their hearts to the ear of their most trusted 
friend, and the most excellent and irreproachable ecclesiastics 
are reduced to plot and conspire for the sake of the truth as 
criminals conspire to commit a crime. Curci himself is, ds 
he declares, able to disregard the terrorism which oppresses 
the very flower of the Italian clergy, not from any special gift 
of heroism, to which he makes no claim, but simply from the 
fact that the Vatican having exhausted against him all the 
weapons which Providence permits them to use (‘and these are 
merely the ordinary weapons of human malice, for, thanks to 
modern civilization, there can be no talk of the rack, the block, 
or the stake’), he has nothing worse to fear at their hands 
than has already happened. He therefore resolved to liberate 
his own soul, and do what in him lay to further the dignity of 
the Church and the free action of her Supreme Pastor, In 
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illustration of the nature of his effort, he quotes the well- 
known story of the king of Spain who ran the risk of being 


burnt to death because court etiquette forbade any one’s seiz- 


ing him to extinguish the flames; and as a specimen of one 
sort of argument employed to make him desist from his 
attempt, he narrates an anecdote to which we shall come pre- 
sently. Returning for a moment to the apologue of the king 
of Spain, the words of Father Curci’s own exposition of it are 
worth giving, because, in our judgment, they indicate less hope- 
fulness and confidence in the personal action of the present 
Pope than the learned Jesuit displayed a year or so back. In 
an article printed in Tue British Quarterty Review for July, 
1880, and which treats of Father Curci’s ‘ New Translation of 
the Gospels,’ the writer points out grounds for hoping that 
Leo XIII. will gradually emancipate himself from the tram- 
mels bequeathed to him by his predecessor; and that as in 
process of time death naturally removes the cardinals created 


‘by Pius IX., these will be replaced by ecclesiastics of a dif- 


ferent and more unworldly spirit. This was Father Curci’s 
hope; and that it was not an unfounded one is clearly proved 
by many circumstances recorded in the article alluded to. But, 
at least in the opinion of the present writer, the three years 
and a half which have elapsed since that time have not con- 
firmed expectation, nor revived hope. Any attempt to discuss 
here what are the innermost sentiments and convictions of 
Pope Leo XIII. would of course be an idle pretension. But 
it is certain that his public utterances, and those of the organs 
supposed specially to represent his policy, have latterly come 
very near rivalling the intolerant and, intransigent speeches 
of Pius IX. Here are Father Curci’s words, after quoting the 
story of the king of Spain who perished a victim to the 
exaggerated idea of his personal inviolability— 


My own case appears to me very similar. If others feel themselves 
bound by unlimited reverence to remain gazing in awe-struck silence, 
let them do as they will. As for myself, I have not those motives for 
silence, and I throw myself forward to render what little aid I can for 
the saving of the Papacy, such as Christ created it, in order that I may 
not behold it perish in fire and smoke by reason of the arbitrary extra- 
-vagances introduced into it by men. I have not leave to do this from 
the threatened victim; nor did I need to have it, since the danger 
menaces not an individual person or institution, but Truth itself, which 
is the Lord Jesus Christ. And He, thanked be His name, has given 
the required permission to whosoever believes on Him and loves Him. 
Let this consideration, also, serve to justify my mode of proceeding, 
perhaps somewhat too hasty and unceremonious. In the rapid and 
perilous work of saving life one cannot proceed, even in the case of a 
Pope, with genuflexions and kissing of hands. 
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Here we have the distinct statement that the writer has 
received no permission or authorization for his attempt from 
the individual chiefly and personally interested in it, namely, 
the Pope. And although in a preceding passage Father Curci 
says, ‘ Under the circumstances wherein the Pontiff now finds . 
himself, it is necessary to affront the odious appearance of 
disobliging him by proceedings which he is constrained ex- 
ternally to disapprove, but which, within himself, he must 
certainly (per fermo) approve and recognize to be just;’ yet 
nevertheless we, and the general public, have no sclid grounds 
to justify us in assuming that the Pope does approve them. 
The present writer has every reason to believe that Father 
Curci is an eminently truthful man. And there seems to be 
no doubt whatever that in writing the above passage he was 
entirely sincere. But to what extent the wish was here ‘father 
to the thought’ it is impossible for an outsider to determine. 
It may well be that the Pope would be willing—or perhaps it 
might be more accurate to say, would have been willing at 
the beginning of his pontificate—to make some temporal 
sacrifices in the supreme interest of spiritual advantages. 
And it is certain that a very influential party in the Curia—the 
whole Vatican, in fact, in Curci’s acceptation of the word— 


_ violently opposes any such tendency. Perhaps we shall 


obtain an approximation to the true state of things if we 
simply consider that, in order to break down that opposition, 
the Pontiff must needs have been a great man; and that Leo 
XII., though zealous and conscientious, is not a great man. 

It is a curious indication of the pass to which Vatican 
government and Vatican teaching have brought things in Italy, 
that even those utterances of Father Curci which are most in 
harmony with the sentiments of the thoughtful laity are re- 
ceived with a certain coolness and mistrust, merely because they 
come from a priest.. The present writer has opportunities of 
gathering opinions from very various classes of Italian society, 
and in almost every case approval of Curci’s book is qualified 
by the remark, ‘But you know, after all, it is impossible to 
put implicit faith in him. He has been a Jesuit, and he is a 
priest.” To all remonstrances against this narrow and un- 
generous view the reply is usually a shrug, and the excla- 
mation, ‘Sa é tutto bottega!’ (‘It is all an affair of the shop.’) 
It is vain to point out that in this individual case all caste 
interests and personal ambitions are conspicuously disregarded. 
Mistrust and suspicion are too deeply rooted to be removed 
by one, or two, or a dozen such examples. And although they 
may be, and are, unreasonable in the present instance, they 
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are the strictly logical outcome of centuries full of too eloquent 
facts. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ And the rough 
good sense and conscience of the Italian populations has 
judged the Vatican by its fruits. Nor is this result confined 
to the laity or the vulgar. By a noteworthy reaction of 
immoral teaching on the teacher, the Vatican itself is filled 
with scepticism when anything like a singleminded and con- 
scientiously self-sacrificing course of action is brought under 
its observation. This is strikingly exemplified by the follow- 
ing anecdote, which we promised, a page or two back, to lay 
before the reader. 

The incident took place after the interruption of Curci’s 
conferences, and when he had come to the resolution of pub- 
lishing the work now under éonsideration. Father Curci 
writes— 


A few days before leaving Rome I went to see a cardinal who has one 
of the most princely positions among the members of the Curia. The 
first thing he asked me was whether it were true that I intended going 
to Florence to write a book there, and what would be the subject of the 
book. Having answered in general terms that it was true, and that I 
hoped it would be of some service to the Church, he began to exhort me 
to be on my guard against illusions. Nor was he satisfied with my assur- 
ances that I would do my best, but reinforced his arguments by observing 
that the devil very often interferes in our plans and intentions. Upon 
this I somewhat lost patience, and all in a breath, and without giving him 
time to interrupt me, I answered him pretty nearly as follows: ‘ Listen, 
your Eminence. If I, instead of being a simple priest, were to find my- 
self, in the service of the Church, occupying this splendid apartment; if I 
frequented sumptuous banquets, and passed through the city in a noble 
equipage, being all the time perfectly content with myself, and with the 
Church which I supposed. myself to be serving after that fashion, then 
indeed I should greatly fear that I might be under an illusion! But living 
as I now live, in the service of that same Church; cast out with ignominy 
at seventy-five years of age from ecclesiastical society ; separated from lay 
and domestic society, into which, having left it in my early youth, a sense 
of religious duty prevents me from returning as an old man; with no 
other means of living than thirty-three soldi (about sixteen pence) a day 
allowed me by the government as a member of a suppressed religious 
community, and the uncertain payment for an occasional mass; with the 
prospect of ending my days in a refuge for mendicants, or a hospital; and 


yet feeling myself so cheerful and content that I would not change my 
condition for all the red hats in the wide world—oh, believe me, your . 


Eminence, this is a state of things with which Jesus Christ must have 
something todo. The devil would be too great a blockhead if he hoped 
to find followers in the world by means of such seductions as these!’ 


There is something pathetic in the simplicity with which 
Father Curci describes how the present work took entire 
possession of his mind and heart. On reaching Florence, he 
found that the press was already beginning to make a great 
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noise about his forthcoming book. The liberal papers an- 
nounced triumphantly that Father Curci was about to make 


a violent attack against the Church and the Pope; and in 


consequence of this announcement the ex-Jesuit received large 
numbers of letters, both signed and anonymous, from Rome, 
urgently conjuring him not to give occasion for this grievous 
scandal. Father Curci opines—and few candid persons who 
know anything of Roman ecclesiastical politics will disagree 
with him—that some, at least, of these letters, as well as the 
newspaper articles which provoked them, may have been in- 
directly inspired by the Vatican itself. ‘ But be that as it may,” 
he says, ‘seeing the heated disposition of men’s minds, I 
was convinced that even had I published a fragment of the 
Summa” of St. Thomas Aquinas, people would have dis- 
covered in it just what they expected to discover.’ He there- 
fore relinquished his purpose for a time, and endeavoured to 
turn his attention to other work. But it wasin vain. The 
conception of the book before us too entirely occupied his 
brain to allow of his producing anything else at that moment. 
As to the ‘scandal’ which he was about to occasion, he justly 
observes that ‘the real scandal consists in doing blameworthy 
aetions, not in calling attention to them with the honest aim 
of amending them.’ And he confesses, moreover, that the 
‘scandalous’ title (titolo scandaloso, as the reader will readily 
understand, simply means, in this case, a title which strongly 
arouses public attention and appeals to the public conscience) 
pleased him especially ; it was, he thought, so opportune, and 
well adapted to give a shock to public opinion by calling 


attention to— 


the unspeakably grave scandal of attributing a Divine nature to purely 
human things—and what else is idolatry ?—which scandal has endured 
for four centuries, and, after having so largely contributed to the heretical 
schism of the sixteenth century, is at the present time occasioning another 
schism, truly less noisy, but by no means less serious. 


The italics in the above quotation are our own. 

Father Curci, in concluding his preface, observes that he 
has dedicated his book to the younger clergy and the believing 
laity, because he hopes that to these two classes if may 
prove to be peculiarly useful. He specjally addresses the 
younger clergy, since, as he says, their elders either have no 
need of, or are little susceptible to, similar exhortations. 
And he solemnly observes that, in order to clear the intellect 
and purify the conscience to judge of this important matter, 
the true method would be ‘to replace Jesus Christ in the chief 
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place which belongs to Him in the conscience, the love, and 
the hopes of all Christian peoples.’ 

And here we cannot forbear quoting a few pregnant words 
of Ruggero Bonghi’s in a recent article on the ‘ Vaticano 
Regio’ published in the ‘Nuova Antologia.’ ‘The Royal 
Vatican, which Curci makes wholly and solely responsible for 
all the evil, would neither have arisen, nor could continue to 
subsist, were not its seeds scattered throughout the whole of 
the Spiritual Vatican, and had not its roots struck deep there.’ 
Although, as we have before remarked, believing Father Curci 
to be entirely sincere, both in his attachment to the Romish 
Church, and his desire to see it purified from its present cor- 
ruptions, it is impossible for us to avoid the conclusion that 
such a reform as the ex-Jesuit desires must inevitably lop 
away much to which he at present adheres. That attribution 
of a ‘Divine nature to purely human things’ which, as he 
truly says, is nothing else but idolatry, is a dangerous theme 
for a Roman Catholic to touch on. Before the Church of 
Rome can ‘replace Jesus Christ in the chief place which 
belongs to Him,’ she must abandon a great many things 
which cannot come strictly under the definition of the ‘ Vati- 
cano Regio,’ but which are equally incompatible with pure 
evangelical doctrine. Indeed, in a later page Curci breaks 
forth into an eloquent lamentation as to the neglect of the 
Redeemer in Roman Catholic preaching and teaching, and as 
to the intrusion of an extravagant multiplicity of ‘ new saints, 
new madonnas, new miracles, and new revelations, announced 
in the Catholic newspapers ;’ and writes the following striking 
words: ‘I believe this to be at the present day the greatest 
calamity of Christian Italy. But as for me, if this overwhelm- 
ing number of saints and madonnas is to obliterate Jesus 
Christ from my mind, then will I thrust from me both saints 
and madonnas, and cling only to Jesus, without whom neither 
could these exist nor I myself be a Christian.’ 

The book is divided into seven chapters and an appendix. 
The chapters treat respectively (1) of the meaning given in 
this work to ‘Vaticano Regio,’ and its origin; (2) of the 
former usefulness of the ‘ Vaticano Regio,’ and how it became 
the cankerworm of the Church; (3) modern civilization, and 
how it is adverse to the Vatican, and the Vatican to it; (4) 
the Christian elements which inform modern civilization ; 
(5) inquiry whether a restoration, even partial, of the temporal 
power be possible; (6) errors in the affirmative reply to the 
above question, and their disastrous effects; (7) correction of 
abuses, and raising of the level of the clergy, the supreme 
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present need of the Catholic Church. It will be perceived at 
once that the above subjects, elaborately developed in upwards 
of three hundred closely printed octavo pages, make up a very 
voluminous mass. But a considerable portion of the matter 
is comparatively uninteresting to the English reader, for the 
simple reason that to us much of it is equivalent merely to 
‘précher les convertis,’ although it all has an undeniable 
importance from the psychological, or the historical, point of 
view. The parts of the works which will be read with the 
most surprise—and, we think, with occasional incredulity— 
among ourselves, are those which set forth instances of the 
degraded morality, the shameless tyranny, the naif worldliness, 
and, in a word, the wholly un-Christian spirit which informs 
the ‘ Vaticano Regio.’ The case is a truly appalling one of 
moral and intellectual blindness. Several instances of it are 
alluded to by Curci with the remark that they are inexplicable 
save on the hypothesis of a penal blindness inflicted by God. 
‘The ancients,’ he says, ‘although pagans, had a conception 
of this, in the well-known “ Quos Deus vult perdere prius 
dementat.” But Isaiah * in the Old Testament has affirmed it 
express terms, quoted almost identically by Jesus in the 
ew.’ 
Speaking of the conduct of the Vatican during the latter 
years of Pius IX., he points out that it was so manifestly 
adapted to disgust the better part of the nation, and to further 
the views of the extreme parties, virulent and inveterate 
enemies of religion and established order, as to arouse in 
many honest minds the suspicion that Cardinal Antonelli 
himself was secretly a Freemason (!),+ since on no other 
hypothesis did his policy seem explicable. ‘ But,’ proceeds 
Curci, ‘he was only a wretched man (un disgraziato) who 
occupied himself with amassing money, and with some other 
things, and let matters take their course so long as he but 
retained his place.’ As a most conspicuous instance of this 
‘penal blindness,’ Father Curci brings forward the promulga- 
tion of Pius IX.’s famous Syllabus, to which he alludes re- 
peatedly in the course of his book, and always in terms of 
such heartfelt sorrow and indignation—not to say horror—as 
strikingly demonstrate his deep sense of the evil done to 
religion and the Church by that ill-judged compilation. In 
one passage he calls it ‘the Syllabus, that negation of every 
clement of civilization, as understood by modern society ;’ { 


_ * Isaiah vi. 10. 
_t Our author’s words are ‘a Freemason, in the most sinister sense which is 
given in Italy to that word.’ ¢ Chapter ii. p. 57. 
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in another,* he gives the following description of it, after 
having premised that an eminent cardinal expressed himself 
on one occasion much scandalized that Curci did not believe 
in the Syllabus as implicitly as in the Apostles’ Creed— 


These eighty propositions (the Florentine edition of 1865 adds eighteen 
others) are collected, it is not known by whom,} from that mare magnum 
of epistles to private persons, Allocutions, Encyclicals, and Apostolic 
Letters, with which the most loquacious of Pontiffs who ever sate in the 
Vatican wearied the ears of Christendom during the thirty-two years of 
his reign, without ever appearing weary himself. These propositions 
could not possess any higher authority over consciences than belonged to 
the,documents whence they were extracted. When the Papal infallibility 

was defined by the Vatican Council, it was repeatedly stated that infallibility 
only existed in those cases wherein the Pontiff speaks ex cathedrd—that is 
to say as master of the universal Church—as concerns faith and morals set 
forth in revelation ; and this is done only in the dogmatic Bulls. Now 
there is not one single proposition of the Syllabus extracted from any 
document of that nature. In fact, the Syllabus was for Pius IX. what 
the Decretals were} for preceding Popes. And I ask, how can it be 
believed that any one who takes it into his head to do so has the right 
to pick out hundreds of propositions from the dusty Decretals, and pro- 
pose them to the belief of the universal Church as so many dogmas of 
faith? Nor doI believe that a Pope’s having, in despite of the liturgy, 
not only seen but surpassed the dies Petri, can have conferred on him a 
power of defining dogmas not granted even to St. Peter himself. So that 
we may send the Syllabus to sleep as a new distinzione among the 
Deoretals ; although it cannot sleep the sleep of the just, by reason of the 
innumerable sins of which it has been, and still is, the not blameless 
cause. 


One of the gravest stumbling-blocks which Curci finds in 
the Syllabus, and one of the gravest negations of Christian 
doctrine, is the explict affirmation of the right of the Chureh 
to use force and violence for the correction of spiritual error 
and misbelief. In the fourth chapter, which is altogether a 
tremendous act of accusation against the ‘ Vaticano Regio,’ 
our writer elaborately discusses the thorny question of the 
punishment of heretics. He maintains that the Church, as 
such, has never inflicted torture or death for heresy ; but that 
in the days when, and in the lands where, heresy was caleu- 
lated to disturb the existing civil order, the Church merely 
entered into the matter as an expert, so to speak, to deter- 
mine the nature and degree of the error, in the same way as 
a surgeon is called in to verify the gravity of a wound, or a 
chemist to determine the presence of poison. When once the 
heresy was established, the secular arm did its work. It is 


* Chapter iii. p. 110. 
+ It is generally understood that the late Cardinal Bilio, recently deceased, 
took a large and leading share in this work. 
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not necessary here to insist on the evasive nature of such 
arguments as these, nor to point out how far those who use 
them fall below the standard of Christian sincerity. We may 
content ourselves with admitting that, as Father Curci main- 
tains, the above excuse, lame as it is, is the only possible one 
that can be adduced by Roman Catholic apologists in defence 
of their Church. But now, in the seventh decade of the 


‘nineteenth century, we have the Roman Pontiff affirming the 


right of the Church qué Church to punish heresy and error, 
and infringements of her discipline! Here are Father Curci’s 
words— 


In that Syllabus which the majority of Italian bishops longed to have: 


declared matter of Divine faith, the Article XXIV., by condemning the 
negative proposition affirms the positive one: namely, that ‘ Ecclesia 
habet jus vis inferende ;’ and as though that were not enough, it is 
stringently reaffirmed in the appendix (Art. XV.) that ‘ Ecclesiz competit 
jus violatores legum suarum peenis temporalibus coercendi.’ A letter of 
Pius IX., we know not to whom, and an Allocution, possibly uttered 
extempore, are truly proper vehicles for imposing on the conscience of 
all Catholics, present and future, a doctrine unheard of before throughout 
eighteen centuries of Christianity! And were this doctrine taken seriously, 
and not for the mad and cruel shamelessness on the part of the Vatican 
(impudenza vaticana) which it is, it would suffice to provoke an apostasy 
from the Catholic Church no less serious than that of the sixteenth 
century. 


In another passage* Curci declares this doctrine to be 
‘equally repugnant to the spirit of the Gospel, as to the 
character of the modern generations.’ But that it was 
carried into practice so long as the Vatican had the power to 
do so, he gives the following narrative to prove— 


I have lately made acquaintance with an ex-member of a religious 
order who is a living document of what I have above affirmed. This 
person, persuaded that the Church stood in need of a disciplinary reform, 
drew up a project in that sense, dividing it under various heads, and got 
a cardinal to present it to Pius IX. in 1860, together with a petition for a 
reply. After having vainly waited for one several months, he began to 
print his composition privately. But the matter having been discovered, 
the book was sequestrated, and the author arrested and taken to the 
common prison. He imagined his punishment to have been inflicted 
for the offence of clandestine printing; but he was soon to be un- 
deceived, and made to understand that the matter was far graver than he 
had supposed. In fact, the ‘Supreme Tribunal of the Holy Inquisition ’ 
claimeh him as its own from the hands of Cardinal Antonelli, thus de- 
claring the matter to be a purely religious one. And, the guilty person 
having been removed to another prison, his trial was instituted, his cause 
judged, and sentence pronounced, without his ever seeing his judges (save 
one alone on certain rare eccasions), and without having communicated to 


* Chapter v. p. 214. 
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him in writing the heads of his indictment, or even the sentence, whiclr 
was given after several months of mysterious procedure. This sentence 
(without appeal) condemned the book to the flames, and its author to 
expulsion from his Order, to perpetual interdict a divinis, and to twelve 
years’ penal servitude. In homage to the truth I am bound to add that 
no tortures were inflicted, nor was there any talk of the stake; but this is 
not the only case wherein the Vatican is indebted to modern civilization 
for not doing far worse than it does. Meanwhile the condemned man was 
taken to Corneto to expiate his sentence in common with other malefactors. 
And there he remained during two years and some months, until he 
succeeded in inducing Napoleon III, to demand his liberation asa French 
subject, being by birth a Corsican. My pen falls from my hand, and I 
can proceed no further. I will but add that if, in order to free the Church 
and the Papacy from their responsibility before the world for such in- 
famies (there are those who will have to answer them before God), and in 
order to prevent the possibility of their ever being renewed, there were 
no other human means than the breach of Porta Pia,* then I say that 
every Christian soul, even although deploring and disapproving those who 
brought it about, must bless Divine Providence for having permitted it. 


These are strong words to come from a Jesuit priest, but 
few honest minds that cherish a spark of moral indignation 
will disapprove them. Here is another instance of Vatican 
tyranny and implacability— 


Before my expulsion (from the company of Jesuits), I had occasion 
during several months to converse with a young priest who was assistant 
in a rural parish ; a young man of excellent character, good intelligence, 
and considerable inclination for severe studies. We used to discourse of 
theology, philosophy, history, literature, &c., and he developed such a 
taste for these things as to become one of the most studious—perhaps the 
only studious—priest in the diocese. It sometimes, though rarely, hap- 
pened, however, that our talk fell upon public affairs. And once, I having 
expressed my opinion as to one of the most stupid and ruinous aberrations 
of the Vatican, he, who amused himself with writing verses, wrote a short 
piece about it, half in prose, half in verse, taking a merely general view of 
the matter, without any allusion to the principle whence it proceeded, as 
to which I had said nothing—nor, indeed, could I have done so then. 
Having obtained the approval and permission of his immediate superior, 
he printed his composition, although I counselled him by letter not to do 
so. He considered the thing merely as one of those bagatelles which, 
after a week or so, no one thinks of more. But, alas for the unfortunate 
young man, there were those who thought of it long enough! It didnot 
suffice that he submitted himself to a penance of eight days (otto giornt 
di esercizii) inflicted on him by his bishop; it did not suffice that he 
made a public retractation, imposed upon him and dictated by this same 
bishop. This did not suffice; but, whereas in that diocese it is rare to 
find any priest who does not receive a permanent appointment after having 
acted as assistant for a year, this man, acknowledged by the bishop 
himself to be one of the best among his clergy, has entered into the ninth 
year of a position recompensed at about half the rate of wages that would 


* The famous breach in the walls of Rome by which the Italian troops 
entered the city on the 20th of September, 1870. 
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be paid to the most ignorant servant, and all in punishment of that 
unfortunate, though trivial, publication. When I learned that, partly 
through my means he had fallen into so unfortunate a position—rendered 
the more painful to him because it prevented him from giving any assist- 
ance to his aged parents, who had made many sacrifices in order to 
‘educate him for a priest—I said a word in his favour to the lay patron of 
amodest church. But when I heard that, besides refusing him this pro- 
motion, certain persons had had the shamelessness to declare that I had 
completed his ruin by the mere fact of recommending him — then I 
withdrew utterly from the affair; nor would I have any more to say to it, 
‘beyond praying to God to help him to bear this cross. Meanwhile, in the 
very same diocese, a young fellow of a priest who had acted as assistant 
for a short time in a certain church, and had been obliged to depart from 
it hastily lest he should be forcibly turned out by the carbineers, in conse- 
quence of his persecution of a young girl there, was, without more ado, 
appointed either to a curacy or a vicarage—I am not sure which. 


Again, Curci cites the case of a priest of mature years and 
most blameless life, who is known as no mean writer on theo- 
logy and letters, and who has also deserved well of the Holy 
See for sundry good services rendered to it. This ecclesiastic, 
disgusted by the dishonest attacks made against Curci, took 
up the defence of the latter in the course of a work treating of 
a wider subject. (Further, Curci observes in a foot-note that 
he forbears to quote the book in question, lest by so doing he 
should injure the author’s position.) The book was almost 
ignored, ‘stifled,’ as our author says, ‘by a conspiracy of 
silence, and by other means, frequently and not inefficaciously 
adopted to that end.’ The writer fell into disgrace at the 
Vatican, and had to endure great straits with respect to 
money. He was unable to obtain any provision from the 
Vatican (‘that copious fountain of honours and riches’) which 
might suffice to give him an assured, however modest, income, 
and enable him to use his pen for the service of the Church. 
Meanwhile a certain benefice in the free gift of the Crown fell 
vacant ; and by the terms of its foundation was so eminently 
suited to the priest in question as to constitute, if not an abso- 
lute right to it on his side, at all events a strong claim in 
equity. 


The Government of the King (writes Curci) would have been entirely 
disposed to confer it on him, but is prevented by the opposition of the 
‘Vatican. The Vatican would perhaps prefer to see the benefice in the 
hands of that certain cwrato—a promoter of the Obolo di San Pietro— 
who, on his release from the galleys to which he had been condemned, I 
do not remember whether for three or five years, pro crimine pessimo, 
immediately began again, with the full benediction of his Ordinary (now 
deceased), to resume the work of collecting Peter’s Pence, and some other 
works which can scarcely be very agreeable to St. Peter ! 
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When we compare this story with that of the friar who, for 
merely proposing a disciplinary reform, was condemned by his 
spiritual superiors to perpetual suspension a divinis, expulsion 
from his order, and twelve years’ penal servitude, the picture 
presented to our imagination is a truly appalling one. Con- 
siderations of vice and virtue, piety and impiety, right and 
wrong, weigh nothing in the balance against the one supreme 


merit of unscrupulous partizanship with the Vatican’s arro-. 


gant pretension, and unscrupulous promotion of the Vatican’s 
worldly interests. Well, indeed, may Father Curci call the 
Vaticano Regio ‘ cankerworm of the Church!’ 

We have alluded in a former page to Curci’s persuasion that 
the Pontiff would rather approve than condemn his views, were 
the Pope a free agent; and we have pointed out that, so far 
as it is possible for outsiders to form an opinion, there seems 
little reason to share this persuasion. It is only candid, how- 
ever, in this connection to give the following statement, made 
by Curci in the Appendix to the present work. The story is 
a striking one, at any rate. 


In the spring of 1878, I came from Florence to Rome, called thither by 
Cardinal Franchi, then Secretary of State, who wished me to have an 
interview with Leo XIII. The evening of my arrival, the Cardinal told 
me that I should see the Pope on the following morning. But neverthe- 
less I remained about a month in Rome before the interview could be 
accomplished. Nor did it take place at last until, having been brought 
to pass a few days within the Vatican, I was during that time, and by a 
number of tortuous passages unknown to me, conducted into the presence. 
of the Holy Father. And yet Franchi, in his double quality of Secretary 
of State and Prefect of the Apostolic Palaces, was the chief authority in 
the Vatican. But, being young in his office, he had not yet acquired the. 
strength of hand necessary to liberate the Pope from the bonds which con- 
strained him ; as on more than one occasion he (Franchi) admitted to me. 
I was able to convince myself, from a number of conversations held with 
him during that month, that Cardinal Franchi already recognized the 
Vatican as being the cankerwormof the Church, and meditated makingsome 


reforms in it. But, most unhappily, after, I think, only three months of 


office, either God recalled him because his time was come, or men sent 
him to God before his time.* The fact is, at all events, that when once. 
he was got rid of, things went back to their old condition—and perhaps 
to a worse condition than before. I soon discovered this on the occasion 
of publishing in Naples the two first volumes of my version of the New 
Testament, when I presented a copyto the Pontiff. He caused a letter to 
be written to me in reply, full of paternal benevolence and encouragement, 
I did not publish that letter, but I showed it to some one. The Vatican, 
however, which was aware of the existence of the letter, but had not been 
able to prevent it, hastened to put words into the Pope’s mouth, by causing. 
it to be announced that he had seen nothing of the work, and that, as to its. 


* The italics are our own. Very sinister rumours were afloat in Rome at the 
time of Cardinal Franchi’s death, respecting its cause. - 
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author, the Pope had merely written to admonish him not to meddle with 
politics—a matter which had no more to do with that letter than Pontius 

ilate with the Creed. This was the reason why, in sending to offer the 
Pope the third volume, I signified to his Holiness that if any benevolent 
words on his part were likely to call forth unseemly observations, I would 
renounce such words uncomplainingly, if he would but hold me even as 
the lowest of his children in Jesus Christ. Of this I was assured by a full 
benediction ; but as to the benevolent words, they were withheld as I had 

roposed, evidently because there was a danger of unseemly observations. 
When later, in 1882, I went to establish myself in Rome for the purpose of 
completing and printing my version of the Psalter, I was unexpectedly 
honoured one day by the visit of one of the highest officials of the lay ponti- 
fical court, an old acquaintance of mine. This gentleman, in profusely 
affectionate terms, assured me of the benevolent sentiments of his Holiness 
towards me. Meanwhile, in the course of conversation our talk turning on 
my monetary straits, which are dear and blessed to me ; I declared myself 
glad of them, as deeming them conformable to the religious poverty which I 
profess. I added that for the present I had need of nothing, and that I was 
content occasionally to celebrate mass without payment, because it seemed 
to me that I did so then with more devotion. Not more than four or five 
days had passed before this gentleman returned to my house to pay me 
another visit ; and, having re-affirmed the Pope’s kind sentiments towards 
me, he left upon the table a bank-note for five hundred francs, saying that 
it was to pay for two hundred masses. It was easy to understand from 
whom the money came. But when I inquired whether it was the Holy 
Father to whom my thanks were due, the worthy gentleman became un- 
easy, and hesitated. However, as I perceived that he was afraid of com- 
promising the giver, I at once relieved him from his embarrassment, by 
offering my thanks to him who had been the bearer of the gift. But at 
the same time, grieved to the soul, I exclaimed within myself, ‘ Merciful 
Lord! to what a pass has the personal independence of the Pope been 
brought, when he can no longer bestow alms on a priest without com- 
promising himself—that is, without exposing himself or his affairs to 
notable injury or outrage !’ 


And, truly, if the Pope is animated by the sentiments which 
Father Curci attributes to him, it must be owned that the 
pressure brought to bear on him is of a really tremendous 
nature. It is difficult, indeed, to conceive any amount of 
moral pressure which could compel the Pontiff to act as he is 
described to have acted in the following circumstances, nar- 
rated to the present writer by a distinguished Roman prelate :* 


On one occasion when a number of bishops and archbishops were about 
to be received in audience by the Pope, a were awaiting his arrival on 
their knees, one very aged archbishop appeared to suffer greatly from 
maintaining this posture. His neighbour (also old, but not so old a man) 
observing this, said to him, ‘ Why do you not relieve yourself by rising 
from your knees awhile? I can see the Pope’s approach, and will warn 
you of his coming, so that you may kneel again in time,’ The advice 


_ ™ The names are here suppressed for obvious reasons; but they are known to 
‘the present writer, who can vouch for the genuineness of the facts narrated. 
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was followed. But the incident having been reported to the Pope, the 
next time the latter saw the younger of the two men he said to him, with - 
great severity, ‘Since you find it inconvenient to pay the due respect to 
your Pontiff, you had better refrain from coming here at all.’ And in 
fact he was thenceforward virtually banished from the pontifical court. 
Again, a very highly distinguished archbishop confidentially complained 
that during an interview of half an hour the Pope had kept him the whole 
time on his knees, unfil he felt absolutely faint. ‘And,’ said the arch- 
bishop, ‘his Holiness was not even discoursing of religious or sacred 
subjects. Our discourse was all of Ovid and Virgil, and classic poetry.’ 


On being pressed to say how he accounted for such ap- 
parently wanton acts of cruelty and tyranny, the Roman 
prelate replied that they were a part of the Vatican system, 
which tends to take all power, influence, and dignity away 
from the members of the Church, and concentrate them in the 
person of the Pope: in a word, to remove the last fragment 
of a pretence that the Church is a commonwealth, and to con- 
vert its government into a species of personal absolutism, 
- compared with which the rule of a Muscovite Czar is liberal 
and constitutional. 

By some Italian, and by many non-Italian, Roman Catho- 
lies, the fifth and sixth chapters of the work before us will be 
read with peculiar interest, as treating of the chances of any 
restoration of the temporal power. Curci decides this ques- 
tion in the negative: explicitly in one or two passages, and 
implicitly throughout the whole book. In the fifth chapter 
he shows at great length that it is idle to talk of a Pope 
governing his own States by a ‘ Constitution ’ after the modern 
fashion; inasmuch as such complete independence of action 
as the Pope demands, both in things spiritual and temporal, 
can be enjoyed only by an absolute ruler. Constitutional 
monarchs are, as he points out, less ‘independent’ in many 
respects than the lowest of their subjects. Moreover, Curci 
insists on the fact (of which he, as an Italian who has intelli- 
gently studied the political evolution of his country during 
the last half-century, must be allowed to be a competent 
judge) that a restoration of the temporal power could be 
brought about only by forcible foreign intervention ; and that 
not one of the Catholic powers shows itself disposed to draw 
the sword in such a cause. In this connection he tells the 
following striking anecdote— 


Francesco Nardi, a distinguished prelate of the Roman Curia, deceased 
not many years back, was returning from Vienna (I think in 1875) from 
one of the periodical journeys he was accustomed to make as a kind of 
dilettante diplomatist. Passing through Florence on his way, he came to 
see me as usual, But scarcely had he entered the room, when before even 
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saluting me, he exclaimed in great perturbation, ‘How, how can I 
carry such a message from the Emperor to Pio Nono? Who could have 
imagined that his Apostolic Majesty should have such ideas!’ And after 
having, in reply to my questions, made first sundry inarticulate lamenta- 
tions, as though it horrified him to narrate that which he was really more 
eager to tell than I to hear, he proceeded, ‘ Before I took my leave, his 
Apostolic Majesty spoke to me thus: ‘‘ Tell the Holy Father, from me, to 
think no more about the temporal power. The thing is all over; and he 


‘had better come to an arrangement with Victor Emanuel. And let him 


be assured that his great zeal for the good of the Church will be the 
more fruitful!” ’ 


Nardi continued for a while to express himself horrified 
and scandalized: but being put at last ‘with his shoulders 
against the wall,’ as Curci says, he suddenly confessed in a 
low voice that for his part he really thought on this subject 
precisely as Father Curci thought ; and being, not unnaturally, 
asked why in that case he spoke and wrote in an opposite 
sense, he answered that at the Vatican no other tone was 
permitted, and added— 


A short time ago I was in the presence of Pio Nono in the circle which 
he is accustomed to hold every day at midday, and to which I have the 
honour of being admitted. Speaking of the imminent restoration (of the 
temporal power, of course), I ventured to say that although I considered 
it certain for next year, yet for the current year it did not appear to me 
to be possible. The Pope looked vexed, and changed the conversation.. 
But the next day I was severely admonished by the maestro di camera, 
and warned to take care never to talk in that way before the Pope if I did. 
not wish to be for ever excluded from the circle, and perhaps even from. 
the Vatican. Now, I really do not feel inclined to cut short my career 
just when I am on the point of reaching the goal. 


Our author declares there can be no doubt that at that. 
time the sentiments of Francis Joseph respecting the tem- 
poral power were such as Monsignor Nardi reported them to. 
have been; and alludes, in support of this view, to sundry 
letters of Count Beust (then Minister of Foreign Affairs at. 
Vienna) published about the same period in a pamphlet from 
the pen of the Duc de Grammont, the last Minister for 
Foreign Affairs under Napoleon III. Alluding to the refusal 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph to return the King of Italy’s. 
visit in Rome, and to the exaggerated and fantastic hopes. 
which that refusal appears to have aroused in the Vatican, 
Father Curci says that, to his mind, the incident bears a very: 
different interpretation. He takes it to signify a delicate and 
chivalrous regard for the Pope’s feelings, not because he 


wishes to make him once more King of Rome, but because he . 


has ceased to be King of Rome. And he refers to the widely 
different conduct held in Vienna towards Pius VI., when that 
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venerable pontiff and undoubted temporal sovereign went 
thither in the heart of the winter to implore some mitigation 
of the governmental interference under which the Church was 
then suffering in Austria. Kaunitz is said to have received 
the Pope in his private study, wrapped in a dressing-gown. 
At the present day no act of personal respect and filial devo- 
tion towards the Pope is omitted by any Catholic sovereign ; 
and this because his spiritual dignity is beyond and above all 
dispute, which his temporal dignity never has been. 

Father Curci has an elaborate exposition of the fallacy of 
the non possumus argument, and of the deductions drawn 
from the oaths taken by the Pope and the cardinals; but we 
have no space for it here. 

In conclusion, we may point to a hope—though perhaps but 
a feebly glimmering one—that the terrorism which has so 
oppressed the best of the Italian clergy is beginning to be 
weakened. Two notable cases, that of Monsignor Campello, 
and the more recent one of Monsignor Savarese, who at the 
beginning of the present year joined the Anglican communion, 
may perhaps give courage to their weaker and more timid 
brethren. The chief evil of terrorism is, naturally, that it 
prevents honest men from knowing their own numerical 


strength. If it were possible to imagine all the Italian eccle- 


siastics—from the poorest rural curato up to princes of the 
Church—who secretly look upon the ‘ Vaticano Regio’ as an 
evil, combining to declare this opinion openly, their numbers, 
according to Father Curci’s view, would be so large as to be 
very imposing. ‘I can attest,’ he writes, ‘that of all those 
with whom I have touched upon this point (the temporal 
power), every one has told me, in confidence, that he thought 
as I did; but out of confidence they may have blamed me 
severely.’ 

Meanwhile, that the Vatican has no present intention of 
desisting from its persecuting policy, is evidenced by the 
publication in the Catholic journals of a letter from the pen of 
Cardinal Jacobini, the Pope’s Secretary of State, in which the 
work before us is stigmatized as containing ‘ perfidious in- 
sinuations and false doctrines;’ and said to be ‘an odious. 
offence against the Roman Pontiff, the Church, and religion.” 
The letter is said to be written under the personal authority 
of the Pope. There is not a word in it, as was observed to us 
by an Italian ecclesiastic of high standing, which tends to. 
explain these charges. No grounds are given for so sweeping 
and tremendous an accusation. ‘If Curci promulgates false 
doctrine,’ said our ecclesiastical ‘a ‘at least point out to. 

NO. CLVIII. 2 
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us wherein it consists! Show us that such and such utter- 
ances are contrary to Christian faith and Christian morals 
as taught by the Catholic Church. But no! they do not 
attempt this—et pour cause. And the sad conclusion we are 
reluctantly compelled to draw is, that with the ‘ Vaticano 
Regio ” the religion of Jesus Christ has come to be a secondary 
matter, whilst the kingdom of this world is looked upon as all 
important !’ F. E. TROLLOPE. 


Art. IV.—The House of Lords since 1832. 


Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 1833-1872. 


Mr. Briceut in his speech at Leeds stated that the powers and 
constitution of the House of Lords would become one of the 
questions to which a reformed Parliament must address 
itself, and it hardly needs a prophet to foretell that before 
many years the reform—or it may be the abolition—of the 
Second Chamber will become a burning question. The Upper 
House can at present barely get on with a Liberal House of 
Commons. The two Houses are in a state of constant fric- 
tion. The more active and reforming the House of Commons 
is, the more frequent and serious are the differences with the 
other House; and if the English people were not singularly 
patient there would have been long ago a peremptory demand 
for a review of the powers of the Upper Chamber. As it is, 
the two Houses only work together by a series of miserable 
compromises which irritate and disappoint the Commons, and 
are not acceptable to the Lords. An extension of the suffrage 
and a recast of the political divisions of the country will make 
the House of Commons more democratic, or, as some people 
would say, more revolutionary; and the danger of collision 
between the two branches of the legislature will be so constant 
that a cry for the reform or extinction of the Upper House is 
almost inevitable. The Lords have, in fact, two alternatives 
before them: they may be content to sink into a position of 
absolute impotence and simply register the decisions of the 
House of Commons, or they may assert the powers which 
in the theory of the constitution they possess ; but the moment 
they do so, the reconstruction or overthrow of the Second 
Chamber is only a question of a few years. I do not intend 
to discuss the position of the House of Lords on abstract 
political principles. Our children will some day make 
sarcastic jibes at the ‘wisdom of their ancestors,’ because 
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one of the qualifications which it prescribed for being a mem- 
ber of the legislature was that a man should be the son of 
his father. Englishmen at present, however, are not acutely 
sensible to theoretic absurdities; and the House of Lords will 
be assailed not for its conflict with theory, but for the mis- 
chief which it actually works, and the impediments which it 
throws in the way of legislation. Nor do I propose to discuss 
on general principles the theory of a second chamber. That 
institution was invented, or rather evolved, in the political life 
of England ; and almost all countries which have adopted 
parliamentary government have copied in some form or other 
the English example. An institution which has grown up in 
this country, and which has been so widely reproduced, has 
no doubt some root in human wants and experience. There 
is a strong indisposition even in the most democratic countries 
to entrust uncontrolled power to one body, however repre- 
sentative ; and hence almost everywhere an effort has been 
made to create a second chamber in order to provide some 
check on the action of a single representative body. The 
most conspicuously successful example is the Senate of the 
United States; and that case seems to prove that for the 
efficient working of a second House two things are necessary. 
In the first place, it must be comparatively limited in num- 
bers ; and in the second place, though not the result of imme- 
diate popular election, it must have close touch of the people. 
The Senate of the United States has also a considerable share 
in the executive government of the country ; and, while this has 
added to its power, it has deepened its sense of responsibility. 
Our concern at present, however, is not with the ideal second 
chamber, but with the actual conduct of the House of Lords. 

Let us examine the history of the House of Lords since 
1832 with the view of seeing how far its proceedings justify 
the- general grounds on which the institution is defended. 
Its supporters allege that, however anomalous it may be in 
theory, it works well in practice. It gives, they say, stability 
to the body politic. It prevents hasty and dangerous legis- 
lation. It is not liable, like the House of Commons, to 
be swept by a wind of popular passion. It lives above the 
region of political tempest, and is always ready to prevent 
the House of Commons from inflicting irretrievable injury on 
the State. Its policy is not dictated by selfish interests, but 
by a wise regard to the welfare of all classes. The House of 
Lords, though it often resists the popular chamber, always 
yields to the deliberately expressed will of the nation. It 
never defends unjust privileges, but only acquired and legiti- 
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mate rights. It is, in fact, the guardian power of the State. 
It saves the House of Commons from its own blunders and the 
people from the effects of their own passions. Such are the 
claims which the supporters of the House of Lords put for- 
ward on its behalf; but a glance at the history of the last 
fifty years will show that they are totally unfounded. It has 
certainly stopped and hindered legislation. It has kept open 
questions, and prolonged conflicts for years, without any 
advantage to the public whatever. It has done much to add 
to the bitterness of political struggle ; but it has never thrown 
out a Bill which by the admission of reasonable men of all 
parties would have been a blunder ora danger. The sole 
policy of the House of Lords for fifty years past has either 
been to kill Liberal legislation altogether, or to weaken and 
cripple it in every way possible. It has always done its best 
to throw its protection over class privileges and corporate 
corruption. it has used its power mainly to protect class as 
distinct from national interests, and, above all, the interests — 
of the great class of landowners, of which its members are 
almost exclusively composed. During the whole of the fifty 
years it will be almost impossible to find a case in which the 
interference of the House of Lords has been attended with any 
advantage to the country. It has done evil, and that almost 
continually. I have selected 1832 because it is only since 
that year that the antagonism between the two Houses has 
become almost fixed. Before that period the landed interest 
had a predominance in both Houses, and there was conse- 
quently no cause of serious or prolonged difference. Nor at 
all periods since 1832 has the friction between the two Houses 
been equally acute. During the second administration of 
Sir Robert Peel and the second administration of Lord 
Beaconsfield they were in general harmony. A Tory majority 
reigned in both Houses, and only on one trivial question— 
the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords—did the 
peers assert themselves against the Government of the day 
and the House of Commons. But even when Liberal minis- 
tries are in office the divergence between the two Houses has 
not always been equally marked. The relations between them 
may be used as a measure or test of the strength of the re- 
forming spirit in the Commons. When the temper of the 
Lower House is sluggish and inactive, the differences and dis- 
— with the peers almost disappear; but, on the other 

and, when the Commons display zeal-and courage in dealing 
with public questions, the conflicts with the Upper House 
become sharper and more frequent. 
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I begin with the year 1833. The enormous majority of the 
Liberal party in the first reformed Parliament seems to have 
cowed for a time the spirit of the-Upper House. The Duke 
of Wellington was then the Tory leader, and for a year or 
two he contented himself with protesting rather than actively 
opposing. The first great measure that reached the Upper 
House was the Bill for the abolition of slavery. The Conser- 
vatives dare not resist it; but the Duke of Wellington urged 
that it should be postponed. He did not support the institu- 
tion of slavery. He knew that English opinion would no 
longer tolerate the defence of the principle of property in 
man; but he contended that the measure should be delayed 
for some years in order that the negroes should be prepared for 
freedom. In the course of the year the Lords had an oppor- 
tunity of showing that their spirit had not been entirely 
broken by the Reform Act. In 1833 the long contest for the 
emancipation of the Jews began. The first Bill for striking 
out of the oath the words, ‘ on the true faith of a Christian,’ 
in the case of Jews, reached the House of Lords in that year. 
The Duke of Sussex presented a petition, and spoke in favour 
of the Bill; but even the support of a royal duke did not 
commend it to the Tory peers, and it was rejected by 104 to 
34. The struggle on which the House of Lords now entered, 
on the subject of the Jews, lasted for twenty-five years. They 
had finally to capitulate; but will any one point to a single 
advantage that was derived from the intolerant obstinacy of 
the Upper House? It led to much waste of time, to great ex- 
asperation of feeling, and to some scenes not unlike those in 
which Mr. Bradlaugh has been the principal figure. These, 
so far as we have been able to discover, are the only results of 
the conflict of the Lords with the House of Commons on this 
question. The hereditary branch of the legislature had soon 
an opportunity of showing that it hated the Dissenters almost 
as much as the Jews. In 1833 attention was directed to the 
position of Dissenters at the universities ; and the discussion 
on the subject deserves some notice on account of the peculiar 
opinion which one of the peers, Lord Kenyon, expressed as 
to the meaning of signing the Thirty-nine Articles. Accord- 
ing to this ingenious nobleman, the student who signed the 
Thirty-nine Articles did not say that he understood or accepted 
them, but merely that he was willing to receive instruction 
respecting them. In the following year, 1834, a Bill allowing 
Dissenters to take degrees without signing the Thirty-nine 
Articles passed the House of Commons by the enormous 
majority of 321t0147. This wasa majority which would have 
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made even Lord Salisbury hesitate before flinging out the 
Bill. The Duke of Wellington and the bishops had now, how- 
ever, to some extent recovered their courage, and the measure 
was thrown out in the Lords by a majority of 187 to 85. Here 
again, as in the case of the Jews, the controversy was kept up 
for many years. It could have only one ending, and one would 
like to hear the most zealous upholder of the Second Chamber 
suggest what good the peers did by making themselves for 
many years the organ and instrument of ecclesiastical bigotry. 

The great work of the session of 1835 was the Corporation 
Reform Act, and the history of this measure is worth studying 
with some attention. It supplies a valuable illustration of 
the mischievous activity of the House of Lords in that 
form with which we are most familiar in recent years. They 
had not the resolution openly to reject the measure, but they 
endeavoured to change its character—to preserve the privileges 
which it took away, and to deprive it of the honestly liberal 
stamp which it possessed when it left the other House. The 
opposition to the Bill was led by Lord Lyndhurst, and he 
attacked it in somewhat of the dashing style in which Lord 
Salisbury ‘amended’ the Land Act of 1881. He proposed and 
carried a series of amendments which turned it into one of the 
most fantastic schemes ever constructed. He endeavoured first 
to preserve for the corrupt bodies of freemen, which existed in 
many of the boroughs, their old rightsand privileges. Hecarried 
a most extraordinary amendment, dividing the ratepayers into 
six classes according to the amount of their valuation, and 
requiring that the Town Council should be chosen from the 
highest and wealthiest of those classes. Then, to give 
‘ steadiness’ to the councils, he proposed that one-fourth of the 
body should consist of aldermen, who were to be elected for 
life ; and he got a provision inserted forbidding Dissenters in 
the Town Councils from taking any part in the administration 
of the ecclesiastical patronage belonging to the boroughs. Of 
course the Bill in its transformed and deformed shape would 
not be accepted by the House of Commons; but Lord John 
Russell was obliged to concede a property qualification for 


-members of Town Councils. The history of the Bill, however, 


deserves special attention for the provisions which the House 
of Lords succeeded in absolutely rejecting. The House of 
Commons of that day held in some matters very advanced 
views. It adopted a provision empowering the Town Council 
to send up to the Lord Chancellor a list of names for 
the magistracy, out of which he must make his choice. 
If this provision had been allowed to stand it would 
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have saved much of the ill-feeling and most of the com- 
plaints to which the appointments “of magistrates now give 
rise. Lord Lyndhurst would have nothing to do with the 
clause, and the selection of magistrates was “left absolutely to 
the Lord Chancellor. Still more remarkable, the Bill contained 
a clause vesting in Town Councilsthelicensing of public-houses. 
In other words, the Government of the day proposed, nearly 
fifty years ago, to establish in boroughs the principle of Local 
Option. Ifthe clause had been allowed to remain, an experi- 
ment of the greatest interest would have been tried. The 
licensing power would long ago have been brought under 
popular control, and a vast number of vested interests—or 
quasi-vested interests—which have since grown up might 
never have come into existence. Parliament would not now 
be approaching the drink question without experience of 
popular control. The practice of Local Option would have 
been tried for nearly half a century, and no one can doubt 
that the trial would have been decisive, either on one side 
or the other. In order, however, to propitiate the House of 
Lords, this most valuable experiment had to be given up. Is 
it surprising that Sir W. Lawson speaks with contempt of the 
peers, and makes their position and privileges the subject of 
biting jokes ? 

But probably the most striking example of the evil action of 
the House of Lords is the case of the Irish Corporation Bill. 
This measure was some five or six times before Parliament. 
It was first brought in 1836, when the Liberal party was 
neither so strong nor so earnest as it had been in previous 
years. The election of 1835 had diminished its numbers, and 
the easy, laissez-faire spirit of Lord Melbourne was sapping the 
energy of the Ministry. It was necessary, however, to do 
something for corporation reform in Ireland. The state of 
affairs there was worse than in England. The Irish corpora- 
tions were still strongholds of Protestant ascendency, and 
centres of corruption ‘of the worst kind. The Government 
measure was framed mainly on the lines of the English Bill, and 
gave Ireland a ten-pound franchise in the larger, and a five-. 
pound franchise in the smaller towns. The House of Lords could 
safely adopt a bolder line of treatment on the Irish Bill than 
they dared to do on the English Bill. The peers were inspired 
Ly the then ‘thorough’ spirit of Lord Lyndhurst. He attacked 
the Bill because it would hand over the Irish towns to the 
Roman Catholic agitators; and persuaded the Lords to 
amend it in the most original fashion. From being a Bill 
for reforming corporations it became a Bill to destroy them 
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altogether. It transferred the whole property of the Irish 
corporations to persons named by the Lord Lieutenant; and in 
its changed form Lord Lansdowne described it as a Bill ‘ for 
making the Lord Lieutenant, for the time being, the sole cor- 


porator of Ireland.’ The Commons of course refused to accept © 


the Bill in this form; the Lords would not give way, and the 
Bill was laid aside for a year. It would be tedious to follow 
at length the history of the measure. In 1837 the Lords 
refused to consider it until they had received the Tithe Bill and 
the Poor Law Bill. The dissolution following on the death of 
the king prevented anything being done that year. The Bill 
was brought in both in 1888 and 1839, and Lord John Russell, 
to conciliate the peers, had agreed to adopt an eight-pound 
franchise. Even this was too low for the Conservative guar- 
dians of the constitution, and Lord Lyndhurst resolutely 
stuck by the ten-pound franchise. In 1840 the Bill was again 
brought in materially modified. It divided the Irish towns 
into two classes; and it proposed that for the towns in 
Schedule A, the franchise should be £10, and for towns in 
Schedule B, £8. This very mild proposal, in which nearly 
everything was conceded to the House of Lords, was not 
accepted by Lord Lyndhurst. He insisted on standing by the 
ten-pound franchise in all cases, and the Government, weary 
of a long controversy, had to allow the Bill to pass in that 
form. It deserves also to be noticed that the Bill, as first 
brought in, provided that the sheriffs of towns which are 
counties should be selected by the Lord Lieutenant out of 
three names presented to him by the Town Council. The 


Lords would not tolerate this modest acknowledgment of 


the popular principle. The appointment of the sheriffs 
was vested absolutely in the Lord Lieutenant; and it was 


not tilla few years ago that a Bill was passed giving the Town ~ 


Councils any voice in the matter. Of course such a wretched 
scheme of municipal reform could not be accepted as per- 
manent. The franchise was ultimately lowered; but the 
municipal government in Ireland would now be in a more 
satisfactory state if the original Bill, brought in by Lord 
Melbourne’s Government in 1836, had passed. Thatit did not, 
we owe entirely to the House of Lords. 

While the peers were thus trampling on the majority of 
the House of Commons, and on the people of Ireland, they 
were intensely vigilant of their own dignity. In 1838 they 
declined to receive a petition because it did not contain the 
word ‘humbly.’ In 1836 a measure was presented for the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt; but the Lords would not 
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look at the Bill, and it was thrown out by 46 to 22. They 
were not content, however, with rejecting or mutilating 
Bills. In 1840 an effort was made to induce the Govern- 
ment to use the law for the suppression of opinion. A short 
‘time before Lord Melbourne had presented Robert Owen at 
court. We can imagine what a storm would be raised if 
Mr. Gladstone presented Mr. H. George, Mr. Hyndman, or any 
man of like opinions, to the Queen. The Tories of that day 
were furious. It did not matter that Owen was a man of 
amiable and benevolent character. His visionary and im- 
practicable theories were regarded by the peers as pestilent 
heresies to be stamped out. Owen was held responsible for 
all the wildest talk of his supporters. The Bishop of Exeter 
made a fierce attack on Lord Melbourne, and moved an 
address to the Crown, praying that inquiry should be made 
into the diffusion of blasphemous and immoral publications 
with the avowed object of instituting prosecutions against 
some of the supposed offenders. Lord Melbourne spoke with 
his customary good sense, and pointed out that it was not 
the province of the Government to interfere with opinions 
which, though improper or dangerous, were not illegal. The 
motion was not pressed to a division because the peers knew 
that they had no power to compel the executive to take action. 
The accession of a Conservative Government in 1841 
produced a lull in the differences between the two Houses. 
Sir Robert Peel had a majority in each House. It is true 
that the Tory peers were not hearty supporters of his com- 
mercial legislation ; but they did not rebel, even on the Corn 
Law Bill. The Prime Minister of the day was fortunate in 
his relations with the peers. The Duke of Wellington did 
as Sir Robert Peel told him, and the Lords obeyed the Duke 
* of Wellington. The Duke had brought them into a state of 
almost military discipline. They never thought of disputing 
his orders. When, onthe Catholic Relief Bill and the Corn 
Bill, he gave the command ‘right face about,’ they unhesi- 
tatingly obeyed. With the accession of Lord John Russell 
to office, the differences between the two Houses began again to 
appear ; but the Liberal Government of that day was so weak 
that no serious collision occurred. The Bill which was 
passed in 1848 for the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with the court of Rome gives a curious example of the way 
in which the peers sometimes defeat legislation without 
actually rejecting it. Whether it was desirable to enter into 
diplomatic relations with the court of Rome is a question in 
which differences of opinion may well exist; but it was 
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useless to pass the Bill, and insert a provision which not only 
rendered it nugatory, but converted it into a vehicle of 
insult to the court of Rome. This was what the Lords did. 
It is well known that Rome will only be represented in other 
countries by ecclesiastics ; but the Upper House inserted in 
the Bill a provision requiring that if the Pope sent a diplo- 
matic agent to this country, he must be a person ‘not being 
in holy orders in the Church of Rome, nor a Jesuit, nor a 
member of any other religious order, community, or society 
of the Church of Rome bound by monastic or religious vows.’ 
In this form the Bill was simply a cause of offence to the 
Church of Rome, and it has never been acted upon. The 
baneful action of the House of Lords is often to be traced in 
the stamping out or obstruction of measures which do not 
excite great public interest, but which would be extremely 
useful. In 1849 Lord Campbell endeavoured to pass a small 
Bill to get rid of the delay, expense, and embarrassment 
which attended the appointment of new trustees where the 
old trustees had died. Lord Redesdale was just then be- 
ginning to develop into an active obstructive. He saw great 
dangers in this simple proposal, and persuaded the peers to 
throw it out. In 1850 a very mild measure of land reform 
was attempted. It simply proposed to allow the owners of 
life estates to bind their heirs and successors to give compen- 
sation for improvements made by the tenants. It was purely 
voluntary in its character; but even this trumpery reform 
was too radical for the House of Lords, and it was tossed out 
without a division. 

In 1851 the House of Lords obtained a splendid oppor- 
tunity of justifying one of the claims which is put forward on 
their behalf. We are told that the peers are not influenced 
by popular passion; that they survey affairs from a lofty 
standpoint, and that they take calm and unprejudiced views 
of exciting controversies. In 1851 the House of Commons 
passed a Bill which was born of passion, panic, and intolerance. 
The Ecclesiastical Titles Act, the object of which was to 


' prohibit the assumption of territorial titles by the digni- 


taries of any Church outside the Church of England, was due 
to the strong but evanescent feeling caused by the papal 
aggression. This is a measure which reasonable men of 
all parties now admit to have been foolish. It was passed 
in a moment of unfounded alarm and passionate excitement. 
Its provisions were never put in force, and some twelve years 
ago the Act was removed from the statute book almost without 
opposition. If the House of Lords had shown themselves 
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superior to the feelings of the hour they would have supplied 
one argument for their existence; but fear and bigotry were 
as strong in the Lords as in the Commons. The peers were 
frightened by the papal aggression like their vulgar neigh- 
bours, and the Bill was read a second time by a majority of 
205 to 38. 

It may seem a small matter that in 1855 the House of 
Lords threw out a Scotch Education Bill, which largely 
anticipated the provisions of the Act of 1871. The measure 
was in charge of the Duke of Argyll, but the House would 
have nothing to do with it. They rejected it with something 
like contempt—the numbers being 85 to 1—chiefly because 
it trenched on the rights of the Established Church, and 
placed increased burdens on the land. The history of the 
Wensleydale peerage case may be taken as another example 
of the folly of the Upper House, and of the blind reverence 
of its members for the hereditary principle. The matter is 
not one in which Liberals are much concerned. A life 
peer is only less objectionable than a hereditary peer; but 
one can easily see that the principle of life peers might be 
used to strengthen the House of Lords. That assembly, how- 


ever, would have none of it, and it carried a resolution that 


the letters patent to Lord Wensleydale, which only created 
him a peer for life, did not entitle the grantee to sit and vote 
in Parliament. 

The Divorce Bill had an easy passage through the 
House of Peers. Its provisions were not unpopular in the 
Upper House; but it is worth noticing that the men who 
opposed it, like the then Bishop of Oxford, took up exactly 
the same position as the bishops recently did on the Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. Divorce, they said, is 
contrary to the law of God; and, if the Bill passed, the clergy 
might be called upon to perform the marriage ceremony in 
the case of divorced persons which they believed to be un- 
lawful. This is exactly what they say with regard to the 
other Bill. Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is wrong ; 
the clergy might be required to assist at marriages of that 
character ; and therefore—such is the logic—the law of the 
country should be made to square with the theological pre- 
possessions of the clergy. In 1858 Lord Campbell en- 
deavoured to effect an alteration in the law of libel, which 
has only recently been carried out. He proposed to allow a 
publisher of a journal, against whom an action had been 
brought for libel contained in the report of the proceedings 
of a meeting, to plead that the report was a faithful one of a 
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public meeting, lawfully assembled. The reform was an 
eminently reasonable one, especially in view of the part 
which public meetings now play in the life of the country. The 
peers, however, would then have nothing to say to the Bill, 
and it was rejected by 37 to 7. 

In 1858 the long-standing controversy as to the Jews, which 
began in 1833, was brought to a close, but in a singularly 
clumsy fashion. I have not thought it necessary to record 
the rejection of successive Jewish Relief Bills by the House 
of Lords. It is only necessary to say that it had persis- 
tently defied the opinion of the country for twenty-five years, 
and that when it did give way it did not yield the point 
completely or gracefully. The words ‘on the true faith of a 
Christian’ were siill retained; but a provision was made that, 
when a Jew presented himself to take the oath, he might be 
allowed, by a resolution of the House, to omit these words. 
This wretched expedient continued in force down to 1866, 
when a measure was passed, replacing the former oaths by 
one single oath. Every one supposed that the Oath question 
had been finally settled; but recent events have shown that 
even the Bill of 1866 was not comprehensive enough. Just 
as the words ‘on the true faith of a Christian’ were used as a 
Christian test, so now the words ‘so help me God’ have 
been turned into a theistic test. It is not likely that the 
controversy in the latter case will last as in the former—twenty- 
five years. -The House of Lords maintained for some years an 
obstinate but barren conflict on the abolition of the declara- 
tion required to be taken by Dissenters when they became 
members of corporations. In the Act of 1828, as a sort of 
salve to the wounded pride of the Establishment, Dissenters in 
taking municipal office were required to profess, testify, and 
declare that they would never exercise any power or influence 
in virtue of the office for impugning the Protestant Church as 
by law established. Every one can see that a declaration of 
this kind is useless. It might be taken by the most active 
member of the Liberation Society. It might prevent him 
making anti-State Church speeches in the Town Council, but 
that would be the utmost extent of its operation. As a matter 
of fact, Dissenters in many instances refused to subscribe the 
declaration, and every year an Act was passed indemnifying 
members of Town Councils who had not taken it. The late 
Lord Derby admitted that the declaration was no protection 
to the Establishment. The effect of its abolition, he said, would 
not be considerable ; but for sixteen years he prevented the 
passing of the Bill for doing away with the declaration. He 
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regarded it as part of the agitation which aimed at establish- 
ing equality between the Established and the Dissenting 
Churches. In other words, the maintenance of this useless 
declaration supplied him with the means of inflicting insult 
and humiliation on the Dissenters, and the House of Lords. 
rejected the Bill on the subject year after year. It first 
came up in 1860, when it was thrown out by 44 to 21; 
and it was not until 1866 that Lord Derby graciously 
allowed the Bill to pass. I need hardly refer to the con- 
troversy on the Paper Duty. Its duration was short, and its 
practical result was to deprive the House of Lords of any 
control whatever over the taxation of the country. Before 
the Paper Duty difficulty occurred the taxing proposals of the 


year were sent up in separate Bills; now they are generally - 


included in one Bill, which the Lords are bound to pass, or 
face the consequences which would follow the rejection of the 
ways and means of the year. Inthe same year.that the Paper 
Duty question arose—1860—the first Church Rates Aboli- 
tion Bill reached the House of Lords. Its fate was not uncer- 
tain. The Lords threw it out by a majority of 87, and it was 
not till 1868 that this question was finally settled. Lord 
Salisbury has recently shown a great interest in labourers’ 
dwellings. Perhaps he may be interested to learn in what 
light the House of Peers looked at that question a little more 
than twenty years ago. In 1861 Lord Devon brought ina 
small Bill to allow limited owners to borrow money for the 
purpose of building cottages on their estates. The measure 
was not revolutionary; it was fathered by a Conservative 
peer; but, nevertheless, the Lords saw great dangers lying 
underneath its modest proposals, and it was refused a second 
reading by a majority of three. 

During the latter part of Lord Palmerston’s second adminis- 
tration a conservative spirit reigned in both Houses, and there 
were few causes of controversy between them. In fact, the 
labours of the House of Lords were confined to the rejection 
year after year of the Qualification for Offices Abolition Bill, 
to the history of which I have already referred. In 1866 a. 
new spirit arose. The Lords were obliged to acquiesce in a. 
settlement of the Oaths question, and to pass the Bill doing 
away with declaration required from Dissenters on accepting 
municipal offices. In the next years the struggle for the 
abolition of tests in the universities was renewed. A Bill was. 
carried through the House of Commons abolishing tests in 
the University of Oxford, but in the Upper House it was. 
rejected by 74 to 46. The great work of the year 1867, 
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however, was the passing of the Reform Bill. The influence 


of Lord Derby persuaded the Tory peers to accept this really - 


revolutionary measure ; but the House of Lords did not pass 
it without leaving their evil mark on it. Every one knows 
that the minority representation clause in that measure is 
the work of the House of Peers. Lord Cairns proposed a 
clause providing that in every constituericy which returned 
three members an elector could only give two votes. The 
proposal was resisted, though not perhaps with much earnest- 
ness, by the Government, but it was carried by a majority of 
142 to 85. Mr. Disraeli, though opposed in principle to the 
change, would not endanger the Bill by asking the House of 
Commons to reject the amendment. In 1868 the struggle on 
the Irish Church began. The Lords refused to pass the 
Suspensory Bill by 192 to 97; but after the General Election 
of that year they dared not refuse to pass the Bill for abolish- 
ing the State Church in Ireland. They entered, however, on 
an ignoble struggle in order to save for that institution as 
much of its property as possible. The principle was sur- 
rendered; but there was a desperate contest for the pelf. 
The result was that, in order to secure the passing of the Bill, 
the Government had to agree to give the disestablished Church 
a heavy bribe. The measure as passed by the Commons 
provided full compensation for life interests, but allowed the 
incumbents to commute. The Lords were not satisfied with 
the arrangements in the Bill; and, in order to secure their 
assent, the Government, after much controversy, agreed to 
add 7 per cent., or £410,000, to the estimate of the commuted 
value of the property, to make some additional allowances for 
curates, and to increase the sum, which was given as an 
equivalent for private benefactions to the Church (most of 
which were of a very doubtful character), to £500,000. Lord 
Granville estimated that the sum which was thus given to 
the Church, in addition to just and proper compensation, was 
£840,000. This sum was consequently abstracted from the 
national property of the Irish people in order to secure the 
passage of a measure so absolutely righteous and politic as 
the Irish Church Bill. In one year the House of Lords cost 
the people of Ireland £840,000, and it can hardly therefore 
excite surprise that the institution should be so unpopular in 
the Sister Isle. In order to secure the passing of the Irish 
Land Act, in 1870, the Government had to accept material 
and mischievous modifications of the Bill. The House of 
Lords attempted in 1871 to delay the measures for the re- 
organization of the army; but fortunately, by the invocation 
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of the royal prerogative, Mr. Gladstone in that case was able 
to defeat the hostility of the peers. In the same year the 
Upper House declined to consider the Ballot Bill, on the 
pretence that it came up to them too late. It is true that 
this only delayed the passing of the Bill one year. The delay 
for one year was not the measure of the evil. The Bill had 
again to be passed through the House of Commons, and thus 
in the following session many weeks of valuable time were 
lost merely because the House of Lords refused to pass the 
Bill on the first occasion in which it was sent to them. 

This rapid review of the controversies between the two 
Houses has, I think, made two or three things clear. It 
establishes, in the first place, that the House of Lords is the 
greatest obstructive power in the legislature. A party or a 
group of members in. the Commons may delay the passing of 
Bills for a session, or even for two or three sessions ; but the 
House of Lords carries on its operation over long series of 
years and even over generations. A man may enter Par- 
liament young, may grow to middle and even to old age, and 
may find that a question which was at issue between the two 
Houses when he began his parliamentary life is still unsettled 
when he closes it. The admission of Dissenters to the univer- 
sities was first raised in 1834, and was not terminated—if 
it be yet terminated—till 1872. Being thus the greatest 
obstacle to legislation, the House of Lords is the principal 
cause of the waste of time. Session after session it has 
rejected Bills which have again to be brought in and slowly 
driven through the House of Commons. Is there any gain 
for the enormous sacrifice of public time and labour which is 
thus entailed? Have the Lords been right in any one of the 
long and obstinate battles which they have fought? By their 
own admission they have been invariably wrong. The Con- 
servative party, which has all along been identified with the 
ruling majority in the Upper House, now supports all the 
changes which the House of Lords opposed. I have not been 
able to find a single instance in which they rejected a measure 
afterwards admitted by candid men of all parties to have been 
unsound or dangerous. They have delayed reforms ; they have 
embittered party contests; they have prolonged sectional 
animosities, and they have done all this not for great public 
objects, but in the desperate effort to prevent progress and 
protect class interest. The source of the mischievous policy 
of the House of Lords is to be found in its constitution. 
That assembly is not of the nation. With the profession of 
public interests on its lips, it has always used its power for 
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the protection of class privileges and monopolies. I do not 
mean by this that it has looked solely to the benefit of its 
own order. It has very wisely strengthened its power by 
throwing its shield over every corrupt and threatened interest; 
and has thus been able to gather round it all the privileged 
classes. This is partly the reason why it has been able to 
maintain its power so long; but when the nation enters into 
its full political rights, it will have a rough reckoning with 
the House of Peers. W. JEANS. 


Arr. V.—Dictionary Making, Past and Present. 


1) The Epinal Glossary, about 700 a.p. 

G The English Dictionarie ; or, an Interpreter of Hard English 
Words. By H[enry] C[ocxeram], Gent. London, 1628. 

(8) An Universal Etymological English Dictionary. . .. By 
N. @Addoyoc. London, 1721. 

(4) A New English Dictionary, on Historical Principles. Founded 
mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological 
Society. Edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Philological Society, with the Assistance of 
many Scholars and Men of Science. Part L: A to ANT. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1884. 


Tue recent issue of the first part of ‘ The New English Dic- 
tionary’ marks an epoch in English dictionary making. Since 
Henry Cockeram in 1623 published his ‘ Alphabeticall and Eng- 
lish Expositor’ of ‘ vulgar words’ English dictionaries of many 
kinds and sizes have poured from the press. And yet no 
complete work of the kind has: hitherto made even a distant 
approach to the ideal. 

It is needful here at the outset to remark that in what is 
said in the following pages there is no desire whatever to 
depreciate the labours of previous workers in this field. The 
names of Bailey, Johnson, Todd, Richardson, Webster, and a 
host of others, have long deserved, and ever will deserve, the 
gratitude of English scholars. But it is no disparagement of 
their efforts to point out that they were unable to produce a 
work for which they had not the material, viz., an English 
dictionary really worthy of the name. 

But now there is a solid basis for the hope that before 
many years have passed there will be at the service of every 
student of our mother tongue a ‘ word-hook’ in every way 
worthy of the language of Chaucer and Shakespeare, of 
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Milton and the English Bible, of Early English and of. the 
nineteenth century press. 

Part I. of ‘ The New English Dictionary ’ is the last result 
of a long series of developments, and no proper appreciation 
of the great work can be felt without some knowledge of what 
has preceded it. Hence it will greatly assist our careful con- 
sideration of this latest specimen of dictionary making if we 
glance at the results of previous labours in this field. This 
work can be valued at its true worth only by those familiar 
with the successive stages of the growth of English dictionary 
making—a growth that began no less than eleven hundred 
years ago. 

The earliest English dictionary now in existence is an 
ancient MS. that has long found a home at Epinal, in 
France, and is on that account known as ‘ The Epinal Glos- 
sary.’ It belongs to the class of books called glosses, i.e., 
mere lists of hard or obscure words interpreted by easier ones. 
These glossaries were in the first instance lists of the difficult 
words occurring in some particular MS., a missal, a Greek 
play, a homily, or what not. The idea of a collection of all 
the hard words of a language was of much later date. Of ‘ The 
Epinal Glossary’ a magnificent facsimile has very recently 
been issued by the Philological Society, edited by Mr. H. 
Sweet, the French Government having mosi courteously 
allowed the MS. to be brought to England for the purpose 
The MS. was written in the eighth century, and consists of 
lists of Latin words, explained either by English words or by 
supposed easier Latin words. 

Many centuries passed after the Epinal MS. was written 
before any nearer approach to an English dictionary was 
made. The growth of the idea was slow, and the next stage 
was the production of books for helping English readers to 
understand books written in other tongues. The earliest 
extant instance of this class is a MS. written about 1440, and 
first printed in 1499, by Richard Pynson, the ‘ Promptorium 
Parvulorum,’ the Little Discloser or Expeditor, as it has been 
very freely rendered. It gives lists of nouns and verbs 
arranged alphabetically, and is intended to help English 
readers to understand Latin by giving the Latin equivalents 
for English words and phrases. It gives, for instance, 
‘Clepyn or Callen, Voco ;’ ‘ Gredyness of Mete, Aviditas.’ 

A very famous book in its day was ‘ Withal’s Dictionary,’ 
said to have been first printed at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and certainly reprinted very many times between 
1550 and 1600. In the 1568 edition the title runs, ‘ A Shorte 
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Dictionarie for Younge Beginners, Gathered of Good Authours, 
specially of Columel, Grapald, and Plini.’ At the end stands 
this sentence: ‘Thus endeth this dictionarie, very necessar 
for children.’ The children of the time of Queen Elizabet 
must have found this little book a rough entrance into the 
temple of knowledge. The words, for which Latin equivalents . 
are given, are not arranged alphabetically, but grouped, 
seemingly more by accident than by any discernible plan, 
under such headings as ‘names of birds,’ ‘beastes that 
labour,’ ‘the times,’ &c. Under the last heading we find, 
A meete tyme; To sit a sunning; A fielde beginning to 
spring,’ &c. In the later edition there is a portion headed 
‘Certain phrases for children to use in familiar speeche,’ ‘ all 
composed for the ease, profit, and delight of those that desire 
instruction and the better perfection of the Latin tongue.’ 
Forcible colloquialisms were common in Tudor times, and 
hence we find Withal’s enlightening, possibly, the youthful 
Shakespeare, in his effort to acquire an easy Latin style by 
rendering ‘ Away and be hanged!’ Abi hinc in malam rem. 
The following extract from the preface to an early edition 
shows what was the dictionary ideal in Edward VI.’s day— 


I have resorted to the most famous and ancient Authours, out of which, 
as out of clear fountains, I have drawn as diligently as I could the proper 
names of things conteyned under one kynde, and disposed them in such 
order, that a very childe being able to reade, may with little labour per- 
fitely imprinte them in memory: whiche shall not be onely profitable for 
them nowe in their tender age, but hereafter when they shall be of more 
judgement and yeres, it shall be unto them a singular treasure: for the 
lacke whereof they shall be compelled, as I have herde many profound 
clerkes both in disputacion as also in familiar communication to use in 
steede of the proper and naturall worde, a paraphrase or circumlocucion. 


In the history of dictionary development, as in all great 
spheres of literary activity, many curious and unexpected 
facts occur. One of the most surprising incidents of this 
kind, from our point of view, is that the first attempt to 
reduce the French language to grammatical rules was the 
work of an Englishman, John Palgrave by name, who, in the 
year 1530, published his ‘ Lesclarcissement de la Langue 
Francoyse,’ or English-French Vocabulary. The words in 
this book are all arranged under the heads of nouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs, &c. In 1514, Palgrave, on account of his pro- 
ficiency in the French language, was chosen tutor to Princess 
Mary, sister of Henry VIII., compiled this book for her edifi- 
cation, went to France with her on her marriage with Louis 
XII., returned with her after the death of her husband, and 
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employed himself in the probably lucrative occupation of 
instructing the young nobles of England in the tongue of 
France. 

Following hard upon Palerave came Richard Huloet, who, 
in 1552, first published his notable book. The 1572 edition 
is a folio which, for printing and neatness of arrangement, 
compares very favourably with the best specimens of the 
modern press. It was edited by John Higgins, divine, 
schoolmaster, poet, antiquary, and last, but not least, editor 
of the noted ‘ Mirror for Magistrates.’ His experience was 
very similar to that of the Philological Society when they 
undertook to supplement Richardson and others. ‘At first I 
toke this worke of Maister Huloet’s in hande (gentle reader) 
onelye to enlarge, and when I had herein passed some paine- 
ful time, I perceyved it almost a more easye matter to make 
new, then to amende.’ 

The book gives first the English word, then the Latin, and 
then the French equivalent, printing the first in black letter, 
the second in Roman, the third in italics. It may be inferred 
that Huloet’s knowledge of French did not rival Palgrave’s, as 
very many omissions occur in the third list. Here are one 
or two specimens of his definitions: ‘ Pickers, or thieves that 
go by into chambers, making as though they sought some- 
thing. Diaetariii—Ulpian. Larrons qui montent jusques 
aux chambres, faisant sembler de chercher quelque chose.’ 
‘Cockatryce, whyche is a serpent, called the kynge of ser- 
pentes, whose nature is to kyll wyth hyssynge onelye. 
Basiliscus regulus.’ 

The latter half of the sixteenth century saw many books of 
this class; viz., vocabularies giving Latin, or Italian, or 
Spanish equivalents for English words and phrases. It was 
” till 1616 that a genuine English dictionary saw the light. 
This presents a curious contrast indeed to the ponderous 
octavos and quartos of the nineteenth century, not only in 
size, but also in plan, method, and execution. It was the 
work of one John Bullokar, who called it ‘An English Ex- 
positor ; teaching the Interpretation of the Hardest Words 
used in our Language, with Sundry Explications, Descriptions, 
and Discourses.’ The reader will note the fact that only hard 
words required exposition in Bullokar’s opinion ; and, as his 
book will almost go into a waistcoat pocket, the inference is, 
that to him few words in his native tongue seemed ‘ hard.’ 
Natural history plays a prominent part in these early books, 
and is highly entertaining reading. ‘ A crocodile,’ according 
to Bullokar, ‘will weepe over a man’s head when he hath 
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devoured the body, and then will eate up the head too... . 
I saw once one of these beasts in London, brought thither 
dead, but in perfect forme, of about 2 yards long.’ 

Bullokar was followed by Minsheu, who issued, in 1617, 
second edition 1626, a polyglot, but yet true English dic- 
tionary, remarkable as the first effort at English etymology, 
as the first book giving a printed list of subscribers to it, 
and giving an amusing account of the origin of the word 
Cockney. 


A Cockney or Cockny, applied only to one born within the sound of 
Bow-bell, that is, within the city of London, which tearme came first out 
of this tale : that a cittizen’s sonne riding with his father out of London 
into the country, and being a novice and meerely ignorant how corne or 
cattel increased, asked when he heard a horse neigh, what the horse did; 
his father answered, the horse doth neigh ; riding farther he heard a cock 
crow, and said doth the cocke neigh too? and therefore Cockney, or 
cocknie, by inversion thus: q- incoctus, raw or unripe in 
countrey-mens affaires. 


But the dictionary of this period is what its author, Henry 
Cockeram, when publishing it in 1623, was pleased to call 
‘The English Dictionarie: or an Interpreter of hard English 
Words. Enabling as well Ladies and Gentlewomen, young 
schollers, clarkes, merchants ; as also strangers of any nation, 
to the understanding of the more difficult authors already 
printed in our Language, and the more speedy attaining of 
an elegant perfection of the English tongue, both in reading, 
speaking, and writing.’ 

‘Is this work in six or eight folio volumes,’ does the 
reader ask? No, it is hardly, if at all, larger than the Primer 
of English Literature. It is, moreover, divided into books, the 
first giving ‘choice,’ the second, ‘vulgar’ words, and the 
third, a singular jumble of natural history, mythology, and 
biography. Among the ‘choice’ words is found ‘bubulcitate,’ 
with the meaning, ‘to cry like a cow-boy.’ The word ‘actress’ 
is defined, since this book was published before the practice 
of women appearing on the stage sprang up, as a ‘ woman- 
doer.’ In the third part it is stated of a little beast called 
the ‘ignarus,’ whatever that may be, that ‘in the night it 
singeth six kinds of notes one after another ; as la-sol-fa-mi- 
re-ut.’ ‘The Barble,’ Henry Cockeram assures us, ‘is a fish 


_ that will not meddle with the baite untill with her taile shee 


have unhooked it from the hooke.’ 

In thus hurriedly sketching the progress of the dictionary 
idea we must pass by such books as Blount’s ‘Glosso-graphia,’ 
Edward Phillips’ (nephew of John Milton) ‘New World of 
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Words,’ giving, however, a sentence or two to the interesting 
passage of arms between these two gentlemen, probably the 
first, but most certainly not the last, lexicographical con- 
troversy. Blount accused Phillips of stealing from his book, 
and also of blundering grossly, and in ‘A World of Errors 
discovered in the New World of Words’ thus comments— 


‘Bigamy, the marriage of two wives at the same time, which, according 
to common law, hinders a man from taking holy orders.’ Here our 
author speaks some truth at a peradventure; for he that marries two 
wives at the same time commits felony, and the punishment of felony 
is death, which (suppose it be by hanging) may very well hinder him 
from taking holy orders. I find he does not understand the word. 


An indication of how imperfectly men in the seventeenth 
century apprehended the real function of a dictionary is 
found in Blount’s charge against Phillips, that he is given to 
the ‘ needless explication of many trivial words.’ 

But a larger conception was in the process of formation. 
After the death of Edward Cocker, who is still kept in remem- 
brance by the oft-used phrase, ‘according to Cocker,’ there 
was published in 1704 his ‘ English Dictionary,’ with a title 
twenty-four lines long. The work was adorned with a portrait 
of the celebrated arithmetician and the following lines— 


Cocker, who in fair writing did excell, 

And in arithmetick perform’d as well, 

This necessary work took next in hand, 

That Englishmen might English understand. 


The work is more accurate than one might infer from his 
account of Praxiteles, who is called ‘a famous Statuary in 
Italy ; said to be the inventor of Looking-glasses, which he 
first made of Silver !’ 

Nevertheless, the all-important dictionary of this period is 
not Cocker’s, but Nathan Bailey’s, whose first edition was pub- 
lished in 1721, and whose book lives in some of the innumer- 
able later editions in many English households to-day, and is 
consulted, not only with amusement, but often also with profit. 
Of the twenty-six lines on the title-page we quote only the 
first, because in that the distinctive feature of the book is 
indicated. It runs: ‘An Universal Etymological English 
Dictionary.’ It was Bailey who first said that it was no true 
part of a dictionary maker’s work to pick and choose his 
words. The word ‘ Universal’ is his way of saying that he 

‘ had tried to include all the words of his mother tongue. The 
performance fell short, but there the idea is, clearly defined 
and of the highest importance. The success of the work, 
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generally though not always a reliable gauge of value, was 
rapid and immense. A second edition appeared in 1726; 
the twentieth in 1764. The English public appreciated this 
advance on all previous efforts to supply a long-felt want. 

It was a folio, interleaved copy of Bailey that formed the 
backbone of Johnson’s great work, but over thirty years 
intervened. During this time a surprising addition was 
made to the long list of English lexicographers. One of the 
greatest names on the roll of the eighteenth century is John 
Wesley’s ; and it may still be news to many who are familiar 


- with his ever memorable achievements in other fields to learn 


that he also made a journey along the thorny path of dic- 
tionary making. His book was published anonymously in 
1758, under the somewhat ambitious title, ‘The Complete 
English Dictionary, explaining most of the Hard Words which 
are found in the best English Writers. By a Lover of Good 
English and Common Sense. N.B.—The Author assures you, 
he thinks this is the best English Dictionary in the world.’ 
Notwithstanding this title the book is simply a harking back 
to the earlier type, viz., an alphabetical list of words with 
explanations. One or two samples may be given. ‘A 
Methodist, one that lives according to the method laid down 
in the Bible.’ ‘Calvinists, they that hold absolute, uncon- 
ditional Predestination.’ ‘A Puritan, an old, strict Church of 
England-man.’ 

Into anything approaching an adequate sketch of the 
labours of Johnson and his successors it is impossible to enter 
here. The tragic story of the seven years’ toil culminating in 
an immortal work has been often told. The two great folio 
volumes that appeared in 1755 have these great advantages 
over all their predecessors; they formed the first standard 
dictionary, all that had appeared before them being mere 
vocabularies in comparison. They contain the first examples 
of quotations from standard authors to illustrate the meaning 
of words. They are a wonderful improvement upon all their 
forerunners in the art of definition. Specimens that illustrate 
slight weaknesses are apt to lead to undervaluing of this part 
of Johnson’s labours. It is true that he defines network as 
‘anything reticulated or decussated at equal distances, with 
interstices between the intersections,’ and excise as ‘a hateful 
tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not by the 
common judges of property, but wretches hired by those to 
whom excise is paid.’ Yet for one instance of this class 
scores of admirable definitions can be found, which have 
materially eased the toil of his successors. 
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Since Johnson’s day dictionaries have poured forth from 
the press in a steady stream. They have been given to us in 
all sizes, arranged on many widely differing plans, They 
range from works like Lemon’s ‘ Derivative Dictionary,’ in 
which this surprising statement occurs, ‘ The expressions, 
hot-cockles, scratch-cradle, link-boy, boggle-boe, haut-goit, 
bon-mot, kickshaws, and others, can only be explained by 
their etymology, every one of which is Greek,’ up to Walker, 
Todd, Webster, Ogilvie, and Richardson. 

And yet it may be reasonably doubted whether there has 
been very much real progress. Many errors and slips have 
been corrected, but the English language is still without a 
dictionary at all equal to its needs. The best justification of 
this statement will be a sketch of the origin of ‘The New 
English Dictionary,’ and an examination of the First Part now, 
happily, within the reach of every Englishman with a spare 
half-sovereign in his pocket. 

No one who looks at all carefully through this specimen 
will deny that it is a great work, the like of which has never 
before issued from the English press. The first temptation 
will be to think that it is for the scholar, for the big libraries, 
and for the wealthy.. It is much more than this. A scholar, 
and that a very advanced one, can alone appreciate the book 
at its full value; but it is also adapted for the use and in- 
tended for every person, young and old, who can read English . 
intelligently, and who cares enough about the words read to 
desire to know their life-history and their varied meanings. 
The new Dictionary will enable the proverbial schoolboy to 
know even more of his mother tongue than Macaulay did, 
and no other work in existence will help him to do it so 
perfectly. 

The growth of the undertaking has been slow, but this has 
been an advantage rather than a drawback. The plan had 
by 1879 assumed very different proportions compared with 
what it was in 1858. The now famous papers of Archbishop 
(then Dean) Trench, ‘On some Deficiencies in our English 
Dictionaries,’ were read before the Philological Society in 
1857. The ideal sketched therein has been kept steadily in 
view, in some respects improved upon, and at length, as far 
as words beginning in ANT, realized. Dean Trench con- 
tended that it was no part of a dictionary maker’s business to 
pick and choose words, or in any way to constitute himself 
the arbiter of a word’s fate. He might not like either the 
look or the sound of ‘medioxumous’ or ‘ludibundness,’ but 
if they had established their claim to life by being used in 
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any writer of English, he had no right to shut them out. To 
quote a most pertinent passage— 


The lexicographer is making an inventory; that is his business; he 
may think of this article which he inserts in his catalogue that it had 
better be consigned to the lumber room with all speed, or of the other, 
that it only met its deserts when it was so consigned long ago; but his 
task is to make his inventory complete. Where he counts words to be 
needless, affected, pedantic, ill put together, contrary to the genius of the 
language, there is no objection to his saying so; on the contrary, he may 
do real service in this way ; but let their claim to our book-language be 
the humblest, and he is bound to record them, to throw wide with an 
impartial hospitality his doors to them, as to all other. A dictionary is 
a historical monument, the history of a nation contemplated from one 
point of view, and the wrong ways into which a language bas wandered, 
or attempted to wander, may be nearly as instructive as the right ones in 
which it has travelled ; as much may be learned, or nearly as much, from 
its failures as its successes, from its follies as from its wisdom. 


In lively and effective style the Dean pointed out how 
general was the custom of leaving out obsolete words, the very 
words most needing explanation; how families of words were 
rudely separated—awkward, for instance, being deprived of 
the company of its kindred, awk, awkly, and awkness; how 
very incompletely the life of words was noted—economize, 
according to Todd, being ‘of very recent usage,’ while it is 
found in Milton’s ‘The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates’ ! 
how even the few dictionaries that do give illustrative quota- 
tions, give them unhistorically and with such lack of exact 
reference that life is not long enough to attempt to verify 
them; how, that when quotations are given, those which are 
most valuable, viz., the ones referring to the first use, etymo- 
logy, or special meanings of words, are, for the most part, 
conspicuous by their absence; and he concludes the whole 
matter thus— 


The story in Herodotus is probably familiar to us all of the course 
which the Persians followed, when they proposed to make entire clear- 
ance of the inhabitants of some conquered island, to bring them all within 
their grasp. An entire army would join hand in hand till it covered the 
breadth of the island, and would then in this fashion pass over it from end 
to end, rendering it impossible that so much as one of those whom they 
desired to seize should escape. This drawing as with a sweep-net over 
the whole surface of English literature is that which we would fain see, 
being sure that it is only by such combined action, by such joining of 
hand in hand on the part of as many as are willing to take their share 
in this toil, that we can hope the innumerable words which have escaped 
us hitherto will ever be brought within our net, that an English dictionary 
will prove that all-embracing révaypoy which, indeed, it should be. 


No papers read before the Philological Society have ever 
led to such surprising results as those which followed hard 
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upon the Dean’s. The sweep-net has, indeed, been drawn over 
English literature. The story of how from an attempt to 
supply the deficiencies of existing dictionaries the society 
determined to produce a new one has been often told, and 
need not be repeated here. We are now to deal with the first 
product of the labour. From first to last in the twenty-six 
years which have passed since the seheme took definite shape 


upwards of thirteen hundred workers have contributed their toil, _ 


reading and extracting illustrative quotations from more than 
Jive thousand writers of all periods. 

When Dr. Murray accepted the responsible post of editor 
upwards of two millions of these quotations were in Mr. 
Furnivall’s hands. The material that journeyed to Mill Hill 
in consequence of the change of editorship was over two tons 
in weight. The storage and examination of all this resulted, 
in the first place, in convincing Dr. Murray that much 
more reading and extracting of quotations was needful. He 
issued his appeal, and ere long there was added to his store 


another million and a half of slips, each containing the word 


whose use is illustrated, and the exact reference to the authors 
using it. The preliminary examination also convinced Dr. 
Murray that the dictionary was too large a guest for his home, 
and so a specially designed building was erected, and now 
stands in Dr. Murray’s garden. ‘hither many curious and 
many admiring visitors have already wended their way, and 
have invariably found the presiding authority both willing 
and quick to give such insight into the inner working of the 
great plan as the visitor is competent to receive. Around the 
walls of the Scriptorium, as Dr. Murray calls it, are ranged 
his three and a half millions of written slips in alphabetical 
order—any particular one that may be needed obtainable 
in an instant; also a large and varied collection of early 
dictionaries and books of referenee; and the inner space is 
portioned out for the desks of the editor and his assistants. 
It is not only a unique building, but one of the most interest- 
ing that a student of English literature can visit. Its fame 
has spread far and wide; and an American professor told one 
of his students, on the point of visiting England, that after he 
had seen Westminster Abbey and the Tower of London, the 
next thing to do in England was to go to Mill Hill and see 
the building where the big dictionary was being made. 

But it is high time that we began to scan more closely the 
printed pagcs of Part I. The volume is a noble specimen of 
printing. The page is as large as Littré’s French Dictionary, 

ut the arrangement is vastly superior. LEverything that the 
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printer’s art can do to help the eye is done. It is a goodly 
volume to look upon. The scope and plan of the book are 
best indicated by a quotation from the Preface— 


The aim of this Dictionary is to furnish an adequate account of the 
meaning, origin, and history of English words now in general use, or 
known to have been in use at any time during the last seven hundred 
years. It endeavours (1) to show, with regard to each individua] word, 
when, how, in what shape and with what signification, it became Eng- 
lish; what development of form and meaning it has since received ; 
which of its uses have, in the course of time, become obsolete, and which 
still survive; what new uses have since arisen, by what processes, and 
when; (2) to illustrate these facts by a series of quotations ranging from 
the first known occurrence of the word to the latest, or down to the 
present day, the word being thus made to exhibit its own history and 
meaning ; and (83) to treat the etymology of each word on the basis of his- 
torical fact, and in accordance with the methods and results of modern 
philological science. 


Why fix 1150 as the limit? some reader may ask. Dr. 


Murray replies— 


This date has been adopted as the only natural halting-place, short of 
going back to the beginning, so as to include the entire Old English or 
* Anglo-Saxon’ vocabulary. . . . For not only was the stream of English 
literature then reduced to the tiniest thread (the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
being for nearly a century its sole representative), but the vast majority 
of the ancient words that were destined not to live into modern English, 
comprising the entire scientific, philosophical, and poetical vocabulary of 
Old English, had already disappeared, and the old inflexional and gram- 
matical system had been levelled to one so essentially modern as to 
require no special treatment in the Dictionary. Hence we exclude all 
words that had become obsolete by 1150. But to words actually included, 
this date has no application ; their history is exhibited from their first 
appearance, however early. 


These extracts indicate, first, that the Dictionary is not 
only a lexicon of modern English, but that it is far in advance 
of any existing work in the light it throws upon Early and Middle 
English ; and secondly, that its supreme excellence consists 
in the thoroughgoing historical method followed in showing 
the forms a word has assumed in the course of its life, the 
successive meanings it has gathered or lost, and in illustrating 
the whole by a carefully selected series of representative quotations, 
exhibiting the word as used by writers of English. 

Take one of the earliest and best illustrative examples we 
can desire—the word abandon. We learn that the word was 
introduced into English about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century as an adverb, being an adoption of the old French 
phrase, & bandon, from a, at, to, and bandon, ban, proscrip- 
tion, &c.; meaning (1) under control, and (2) at one’s will, 
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unrestrictedly; a quotation for this sense is given dated 1423, 
and the word then became obsolete. About this time the 
word began to come into use as a verb. Four main meanings 
are given: I. To subjugate absolutely, an obsolete significa- 
tion, but one which held its ground nearly two centuries. 
II. To give up absolutely. III. To let loose. IV. To banish, 
the last two being obsolete. The meanings under II. fall into 
seven subdivisions: 1. To give up to the control or discretion 
of another. Four quotations, from Chaucer in 1386 to 
Macaulay in 1849, illustrate this meaning. 2. To sacrifice, 
surrender, an obsolete meaning. Four quotations ranging 
from 1450-1718. 3. To give oneself up. Five illustra- 
tions, extending from Howard’s ‘ Eutropius,’ 1564, to Justin 
McCarthy’s ‘ History of our own Times,’ 1879. 4. Like 3, with- 
out reflexive pronoun and passive, obsolete. Four examples, 
1393 to 1483. 5. A technical meaning, to relinquish to 
underwriters all claim to property insured. Three illustra- 
tions from writers on insurance. 6. To let go, give up, 
renounce. Six quotations from Gower, 1393, to Sir J. Lub- 
bock, 1879. 7. To forsake, leave, or desert. Six quotations 
are given, and as this is now the commonest meaning of 
the word, and a good illustration of the method of the Dic- 
tionary, we will dwell for a moment upon them. We repro- 
duce them as they stand. The first is Caxton, ‘ Eneydos.’ 
vi. 29: To habandoune and leue the swete countrey of theyr 
natiuyte. 1598. Aten, ‘ Admonition,’ 57: The like usurper 
Richard the third, being . . . abandoned of the nobility and 
people. 1671. Miron, ‘ Sams.,’ 118: As one past hope 
abandoned, and by himself given over. 1722. Ds Fos, 
‘Hist. Plague,’ 105: How can you abandon your own flesh 
and blood? 1792. ‘Anecd. of W. Pitt,’ Il. xxii. 8: King 
Frederick’s good fortune did not abandon him. 1879. Miss 
Brappon, ‘ Vixen,’ iii. 215: I felt myself abandoned and 
alone in the world. 

This group of quotations is a gauge of the enormous advance 
made by this work upon every former dictionary. Take up 
Johnson, Richardson, or Webster. In many cases these 
writers give no illustrative quotations, and when they do 
refer to English writers, no exact references accompany the 
extracts. Webster gives, for example, four definitions of the 
word abandon, and under the one corresponding to that with 
which we are now dealing quotes, ‘ Hope was overthrown, and 
yet could not be abandoned’—I. Taylor. Supposing the 
reader wished to examine I. Taylor’s context, and had his 
book in hand, how much time would be consumed in finding 
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-the reference? Now turn to the references quoted above. 


They are all so given that with the book in hand you can 
turn to the place quoted in a moment. Then consider their 
range. They sweep from 1490 to 1879, showing that the 
word’s life has extended over nearly four centuries. They 
embrace great English classics like Caxton, Milton, and 
De Foe; they include little-known .writers, like Allen; they 
are not ashamed to turn to a book of anecdotes or the pages 
of a popular living novelist. Out of the many slips at his 
disposal Dr. Murray has chosen these to show us the living 
word and its use in the writings of authors as far asunder as 
Caxton and De Foe, Milton and Miss Braddon. 

In this respect the Dictionary is unique, and the shortest 
way in many cases to verify the quotations of previous lexico- 
graphers will be to turn to the same word in Dr. Murray’s 
work. For instance, under another meaning of abandon, 
Webster quotes, ‘Being all this time abandoned from your 
bed ’—Shakespeare. Now how many hours would it take a man 
fairly read in Shakespeare to find and verify that quotation ? 
But turn to ‘The New English Dictionary,’ and you read, 
*1596. Shaks., Tam. Shr., Ind. ii. 112.’ With a Globe edition 
at hand the quotation is verified at once. Webster illustrates 
abandon by three quotations; the new Dictionary by /ifty. 

Another feature of great importance is the effort made to get 
the definitions arranged in their true logical order. Dr. Murray 
has not been content merely to give all the definitions of a 
word, but has used his wealth of historical material to arrange 
the successive meanings in their true order of development. 
This has hardly been attempted in previous works, and where 
attempted has been rewarded with only indifferent success. 

The Dictionary also stands head and shoulders above its 
elder brethren in the wealth of sound etymological knowledge 
which it displays. This is a field in which error is easy, and 
it is hard oftentimes to keep to the straight path of prosaic 
fact and avoid wandering into the enticing byways that 
diverge in all directions. Here, again, the wealth of historical 
information gathered together has been of the greatest value, 
and under Dr. Murray’s skilful manipulation has yielded 
much new and most interesting information. 

The Dictionary abounds in articles which bear out this 
statement. Take, for instance, the word aisle. The history 
is intricate, and it is complicated by the fact that our modern 
meaning of it is due entirely to a confusion of aisle in the 
eighteenth century with an entirely distinct word. Dr. 
Murray’s note tells us that originally the word was an adop- 
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tion of the old French ele, which came from the Latin ala (a 
wing), contracted from avilla. It was re-fashioned in French 
after the Latin, as aelle, and in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was often written aisle, in imitation of the Latin 
ascella, the common term for the wing of a building, for the 
Latin azilla. In fifteenth century English the word was con- 
fused with ile, yle (island)—perhaps with the idea of a 
detached or distinct portion of a church—and re-fashioned 
with this about 1700 as isle; recently modified after the 
French aile to aisle. The Latin ala, besides being confounded 
in medieval use with aula, was confused with Old French alee, 
French allée, English alley, which led to a mixture of the 
senses of aisle and alley. : 

The meanings are ‘1. A wing or lateral division of a 
church; the part on either side of the nave.’ Twenty-six 
quotations (1870 to 1878) illustrate this definition. Passing 
through the sense, ‘a transept,’ it came to signify (1) ‘Any 
division of a church,’ and then (2), by confusion with alley, 
‘a passage in a church between the rows of pews or seats.’ 
Among the five quotations given for this sense we find Bailey, 
_ in his dictionary (1731-1742), gives: ‘Isles, Certain straight 
passages between pews within a church.’ Johnson (1755): 
‘Aisle [thus written by Addison, but perhaps improperly, 
since it seems deducible only from either aile, a wing, or allée, 
a path, and is therefore to be written aile], The walks in a 
church or wings of a quire.’ 

Among the words well worth consulting for the light thrown 
on their origin, history, and meaning, we may refer to agnail, 
altar, agnostic, alcohol, Anglo-Saxon, aft, agitator. A glance 
may be given at the last two on the list. 

We are told with regard to aft that, as usual with nautical 
terms, the early history is lost, but that it comes (by com- 
parison with baft) from the Old English aeftan, meaning 
‘from behind,’ from afta, ‘behind ;’ and that this was formerly. 
a superlative form of af, ‘off, away,’ with primitive superla- 
tive suffix ta: cf. Greek taa-tos mpa@-ros. The early mean- 
ing, ‘ behind, in the rear,’ has been obsolete for ages. Of the 
nautical meanings we have: ‘1. In or near the hinder part 
of the ship. 2. Towards the stern. 38. Fore and aft, from 
stem to stern,’ illustrated by eleven quotations, including such 
names as Raleigh, Anson, Landor, and Marryat. 

Many people in these days of reform fear that agitation 
plays too prominent a part, and the term agitator is not 
unfrequently one of reproach. However this may be, the 
history of the word brings to light an interesting series of 
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facts and associations. It is adopted from the Latin agitator, 


’ and means one who agitates. The earliest use of the word is 


in English historical writings of the seventeenth century, 
where it meant an agent, and was a name given to the agents 
or delegates of the private soldiers in the Parliamentary 
Army (1647-9). In these writings it is often spelt adjutator. 
Dr. Murray writes: ‘Careful investigation satisfies me 
that Agitator was the actual title, and Adjutator originally 
only a bad spelling of soldiers familiar with Adjutants and 
the Adjutors of 1642. Adjutator has naturally seemed more 
plausible to recent writers unfamiliar with this old sense of 
“‘acitate,” and the functions of the Agitators of 1647.’ Hight 
quotations from the seventeenth and one from the nineteenth 
centuries illustrate this obsolete meaning of the word. The 
meaning of the term nowadays, ‘One who keeps up a 
political agitation,’ is set forth by extracts from Burke, ‘ The 
Annual Register,’ ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and Ban- 
croft’s ‘ History of the United States.’ 

The fulness of treatment received by modern words is well 
exemplified in altruism and its derivatives. The history of 
this word and its adoption into English by the translators and 
expounders of Comte is fully given and established by six 
representative quotations, beginning with George Henry 
Lewes, in 1853, and passing down through the writings of 
John Stuart Mill, Canon Farrar, and Prebendary Row, to 
George Eliot’s ‘ Theophrastus Such,’ where we read, ‘ The bear 
was surprised at the badger’s want of altruism.’ The asso- 
ciated group of words embraces altruist, altruistic, altruis- 
tically, and altruize. The dates show how recent is the in- 
troduction of the word, and the names of those who use it most 
freely, Herbert Spencer, Lewes, and Hinton, show to what 
school of thought it belongs. An interesting chapter of 
modern philosophical controversy is condensed in the defini- 
tions and illustrations of the use of these words. 

Amateur is another word of recent introduction, and much 
used in the present day. Few who use it have clearly in their 
minds the fact which Dr. Murray indicates—that it is the 
French word derived from the Latin amdator transferred bodily 
into English, and means one who loves, or is fond of, and 
thus passes on to mean one who has a taste for. The earliest 

. use recorded is in 1784 ; and Burke, about 1797, could speak of 
‘amateurs of revolution,’ a phrase that would puzzle present- 
day politicians to paraphrase. In 1863 Mrs. Atkinson, in 
‘Tartar Steppes,’ writes: ‘I am no amateur of these melons.’ 

The transition to the secondary and now common meaning, 
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‘one who cultivates anything as a pastime as distinguished 
from one who prosecutes it professionally,’ is easy. The 
transition, the Dictionary informs us, began to take place 
about 1803, as it quotes Rees’ ‘ Clyclopedia:’ ‘Amateur, in the 
arts, is a foreign term introduced, and now passing current 
among us, to denote a person understanding and loving or 
practising the polite arts of painting, sculpture, or architecture, 
without any regard to pecuniary advantage.’ 

‘The Edinburgh Review,’ De Quincey’s ‘ Murder as one of 
the Fine Arts,’ and ‘ The Boy’s Own Paper,’ combine with Rees 
to exhibit the use of the word. 

Amateurish, we infer, is a word dear to the heart of novelists 
and journalists, Dr. Murray selecting from his doubtless 
considerable bundle of illustrative slips four, Miss Braddon 
and Dickens being responsible for two, ‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ 
and ‘The Atheneum’ for the others, the latter journal pro- 
ducing this phrase, ‘ written in a more amateurish style.’ For 
amateurishly we are favoured with only one quotation, and 
that from the ‘ Journal of Education for 1882.’ Canit be, as 
one is tempted to hope, that no other writer has ventured on 
such word manufacture? ‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ and ‘ The 
Standard’ have both been guilty of amateurishness, but to 
exhibit in all its repulsiveness, amateurism, Dr. Murray has 
had to go to ‘ Tomahawk,’ now, we believe, defunct, and to ‘ The 
Field.’ Amateurship closes the list, and, although it has been 
sanctioned by. De Quincey, we are glad to see only one instance 
quoted since 1884, and that as far back as 1875. 

This group of words deserves consideration not only because 
it helps to set forth the superlative excellence of the Dic- 
tionary treatment of them, but also to indicate one great 
advantage derivable from glancing through the sentences 
grouped under each word. We see what manner of men use 
certain classes of words. We see that the press is largely re- 
sponsible for enlarging the number and widening the meaning 
of our words, but at the terrible cost of forms like amateurish- 
ness and amaterialistic. 

Modern English is rich in phrases which are in frequent 
use, but whose exact meaning is hidden from those who fre- 
quently let them drop from their tongues. ‘To be all agog’ 
and ‘to run amuck’ may be taken as examples. Turn to 
many dictionaries and you will not find the phrases at all. 
Turn to the big Dictionary, and you will not only find them, 
but illustrations of what we may be pardoned for calling their 
classic use. 

The article on amuck is interesting and instructive. It is a 
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Malay word, carried bodily into English as an adjective and 
an adverb. -It is found first in its Portuguese form Amouco, 
and meant a frenzied Malay; to run amuck is ‘to run viciously, 
mad, frenzied for blood,’ and has this sense in writers like 
Marvell, Cook (of the Voyage round the World), and Southey. 
It then passed into the now common meaning, to run wildly, 
heedlessly, or recklessly. 1689 is the earliest date given for 
this sense, and 1880 the latest, and between the two we find, 
Pore: ‘I’m too discreet to run amuck and tilt at all I meet ;’ 
and Drsraett, ‘ Lothair: ‘ Ready to run amuck with any one 


-who crossed him.’ 


Celebrated authors, it is encouraging to notice, are not free 
from error in their use of words, and both Dryden and Byron, 
as the Dictionary points out, use the word as if it were a 


’ noun; the former in ‘The Hind and the Panther,’ iii. 118: 


‘And runs an Indian muck at all he meets;’ the latter in 
‘Don Juan’ xlxix.: ‘Thy waiters running mucks at every bell.’ 

Absquatulate is not an elegant word, nor is it English, 
except on the theory put forth by our brethren in the United 
States, that they speak better English than we do ourselves. 
Yet books in which the word occurs are likely to get into the 
hands of English readers, and hence a place is found for it 
and its life-history given. It is, we learn, ‘a factitious word, 
simulating a Latin form (cf. abscond, gratulate) of American 
origin and jocular use—to make off, decamp.’ Three 
sentences are quoted, including this: ‘ Hope’s brightest 
visions absquatulate.’ 

The Dictionary, when complete, if the successive portions 
equal Part I., will be a happy hunting-ground indeed for 
those in search of polysyllabic words. Such specimens as 
alloquialism, amplexifoliate, amygdaliferous, amphibolostylous, 


amphibiological, abound. Happily the rule seems to be, the 


longer the word the shorter the definition, the fewer the illus- 
trative excerpts. And curiously enough the converse holds 
in a very marked way; the shorter the word the longer the 
definition, the more numerous, very much more numerous, 
are the specimens of its history and application. The very 
first article, or rather series of articles, those on the letter A, 
takes up no less than three and a half closely printed quarto 

ages, and two hundred and sixty-three quotations to exhibit. 
its several uses are given. 

The word all is very fully treated, and affords not only 
some most entertaining reading, but gives all that is to be 
known about the word. The article extends over three and 
one-third pages, and is divided into five sections, under which 
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are ranged forty-six main and twenty-seven subdivisions. 
The scope of the article may be set forth by asking the reader 
to explain the use of the word all in such sentences as—‘ All 
is not lost,’ ‘Down came John, pipe and all,’ ‘I set not a flye, 
and all go to all,’ ‘Once for all,’ ‘ They have beaten us openly 
. . - for all that we are Romans,’ ‘ So pack up your alls, and 
be trudging away,’ ‘ Living in any corner of this All,’ ‘It was 
all one; he could not sleep,’ ‘The All-Disposer,’ ‘ All agog te 
have me trespass,’ ‘All could he further then earth’s center 
go,’ ‘She all-to-be-fooled me,’ ‘ The all-talk party.’ These, 
and multitudes more, each exhibiting some special and dis- 
tinctive sense of the word, will be found in this article, which 
has the honour, we believe, cf being the toughest dictionary 
nut Dr. Murray has yet cracked. 

But it is needful to draw to an end. The aim of this 
article has not been to enter into anything like a searching 
criticism of the Dictionary. The number of scholars com- 


petent to do this is exceedingly small. The object kept in view 


has been humbler, but it may be hoped none the less useful. 
It has been the attempt to show that this unique publication is 
the last stage in a series of developments that began centuries 
ago—the flower of a long-sustained growth. ‘The peculiar 
value of the plan, and the manner in which it has been 
executed, have been indicated. The book embraces a much 
larger number of words than any other dictionary, and treats 
them with a fulness ahd accuracy approached by no prede- 
cessor. It embodies the latest results of the best etymological 
research. It arranges the definitions of words in their logical 
order. It has extended the domain of the English dictionary 
by including all words born since 1150, and traces back the 
ancestry of others, wherever possible, to a time far anterior 


-to the Norman Conquest. It has thus ennobled many words 


whose claims to ancient lineage have been overlooked, and it 
also shows that services of the highest value are rendered to 
tne nation by words whose origin is even subsequent to the 
Commonwealth. It has brought together a conspectus of 
English literature on a scale never before attempted ; and the 
list of writers quoted, when published, will be a most valuable 
dictionary of English authors. 

The work has been largely a labour of love; the voluntary 
effort of over thirteen hundred men and women deeply inte- 
rested in the welfare of English. Their labour has made it 
possible for Dr. Murray and his assistants to begin the publi- 
cation of a book which not only stands at the head of all 
publications of the class in any tongue, but which is also, 
NO. CLVIII. 23 
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and this is a far more important point, a worthy monument 
of the noble language which God has entrusted to the 
English-speaking peoples. 

All who wish to obtain a true insight into their mother 
tongue, and a greater power of using it correctly, would do 
well to become possessors of this volume. Its publication is 
a great enterprise looked at from a trade point of view. The 
best way of showing gratitude to the workers, who for twenty- 
seven years have toiled at its compilation, and of upholding 
the editor and his coadjutors in the enormous labours yet 
before them, will be to make the issue of Part I. a financial 
success. Government aid is out of the question, since, whether 
for good or ill, prodigal as they are in many respects, English 
governments will give little or nothing to help on literary 
enterprises, even when, as in the present. case, they assume 
a national importance. It is to those who know best and love 
most their native tongue that this great work will appeal for 
support, and the appeal will not, we are confident, be made 
in vain. 

RICHARD LOVETT. 


Art. VI.—Re-Housing the Industrial Classes. Village 
Communities v. Town Rookeries. 


Sztpom has popular interest and sympathy been more 
strongly stirred in regard to any great national evil than in 
the recent agitation concerning the habitations of our poorer 
classes in London and other large cities. The first point, no 
doubt, was to compel attention to the existing state of things. 
Our ruling and comfortable classes have too much ignored 
the frightful immorality as well as the sufferings caused by 
overcrowding, neglect of landlords, and the fierce competition 
for lodgings in the Metropolis. It is something gained to 
have made it impossible any longer to shut one’s eyes to the 
facts. But the next point is to make equally evident the use- 
lessness of such exposure, or of the sternest denunciations, 
and even of the most stringent benevolent and legal measures 
for reform, unless practical steps are at once taken for re- 
medying the evils by removing their causes. 

More than thirty years ago Charles Pearson, the then 
eminent city solicitor of London, gave most eloquent lectures, 
exposing and denouncing in the strongest terms the cruel 
conditions under which the poor of London were ‘not only 
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crowded, but crushed together!’ Indignant murmurs and 
fiery protests have been repeatedly heard since his day, and 
various trusts and companies have been formed to meet the 
steadily growing evils; while Miss Octavia Hill has set a 
noble and fruitful example of the good that may be done in 
one particular direction, and by the mighty power of personal 
influence. But the Atlantic tide pours in much faster than 
it can be mopped out by benevolent palliatives and even the 
wisest cures. Prevention only can help us now. The Pea- 
body Trustees, and all the societies for improving the dwell- 
ings of the poor combined, provide only for the accommodation 
of a trifling fraction of the growth of population in London, 
which enlarges not only by excess of births over deaths, but 
by a growing influx from the agricultural districts of about 
40,000 a year; while the more accommodation provided, and 
the lower rents are fixed, the more that influx increases. 

To all other difficulties in the way of helping the hapless 


sufferers, who have sent up their ‘bitter cry’ to the ear of 


Heaven and (at last) of man, must be added the dead weight 
of resistance to any improvements arising from ‘vested in- 
terests,’ ‘rights of property,’ inertness and indifference of 
local bodies, the bribability of officials, and the blundering 
of amateur reformers. Sir William Harcourt, indeed, relies 
with some reason on the immense improvement that may be, 
and can only be, effected by giving London one municipal 
government instead of thirty-eight rois fainéants in the 
shape of local vestries. The Mansion House committee, and 
various minor organizations, are working zealously, and more 
or less effectually, to get existing laws put in force, to collect 
and distribute information, &c.—all which is unquestionably 
useful, especially when landlords are compelled to repair, and 
habitations unfit for human or even animal existence are 
condemned and destroyed.* But, like most palliatives, while 
such measures do a little good in one direction, they aggra- 
vate the evil in another; and the wretched lodgers evicted 
from condemned tenements, as in the vast clearances effected 
in the Metropolis during the last twenty years, have been 
driven into scarcely more habitable quarters, thereby increasing 
all previous suffering and immorality caused by overcrowded 
dwellings. Of the consequences of such crowding enough 
has, perhaps, been said; and yet those who know the facts 


* What more light the recently appointed Royal Commission can throw on 
the subject, or whether any more is wanted, it is hard to say. We know quite 
enough for effectual action now, and that is the main point. But it is always 
useful to intensify public interest in a great evil, especially among the ruling 
classes. 
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have not dared to tell the worst. Horrors utterly unknown 
to savage tribes have been nursed in the very heart of our 
civilization, and have not been dragged to the light of day 
and flung in the face of our ruling and respectable classes, 


only because hard-working ministers of religion, city mission- _ 


aries, Bible women, and the honest poor themselves, would 
but whisper them with bated breath for very shame. Is it 
not time to discover the root of all this evil, and apply our- 
selves to something better than plasters and salves ? 
Excellent clergymen and others have wisely reminded us 
that any change of outward circumstances will do little to 
improve the condition of the poor unless their hearts are 
renewed, and filled with a higher inward life. We cannot be 
too thankful for the reminder, or too deeply impressed with 
this great truth in all our labours to reform social abuses. 
But is it to be used for blinding us to the enormous influence 
of outward circumstances in moulding the character and 
shaping the conduct of human beings? Shakspeare, who 
taught us most things, among others gives us a shrewd hint 
in one of Iago’s speeches with regard to that influence, which 
had better be laid to heart by those clergymen, and all who 


‘handle the ‘ overcrowding’ evil. For a minister of religion, 


to whom we owe much for his clarion-call on behalf of outcast 
London, and the earnest body of religious men co-operating 
with him, seem to think that more mission-halls (admirable 
for their specific purpose) will materially help to overcome 
the ills in question; which is like taking a sword to quench 
a conflagration—a mistake, even though it be the ‘sword of 
the Spirit.” No. We must look for the fons et origo malorum, 
not merely attempt to heal the outer or inner sores. 

We venture to think the cause of overcrowding and all its 
results is not so very difficult to find, nor even (the far 
harder task) so very difficult for an English community to 
deal with. Times without number Englishmen have been 
terribly slow in seeing what ought to be done ; but when they 
do, they have also shown a practical power of grappling with 
overwhelming troubles by effectual organization which should 
stand them in good stead now, if only they can once clearly 
see what they have got todo. The root of the mischief un- 
doubtedly is to be found in the twofold necessity : first, that the 
labouring classes should have work to do if they would live ; 
and secondly, that they should live near their work. The 
first need brings them in shoals to London and great cities 
because there is no work for them on the land, until rural 
villages seem half depopulated; while the second crowds them 
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together in filthy dens in any neighbourhood where work, or | 


charity, or instruction in the art of thieving, is to be had. 


The remedy, unquestionably, seems to be to turn back the | 
. tide from town to country by finding these folks employment, | 


rofitable to themselves and the community, where they can 
a decently housed and fairly well remunerated. This can 
be done by two methods: First, by employment in cultivating 
co-operative farms, or by cottage farms and allotments, on 
the land which at present in many districts seems likely to go 
out of cultivation. We heard the other day of seven miles of 
farms to let, north of Cambridge. Yet, if we may judge by 
the rent paid for allotment grounds, which is generally double 
or treble that paid by the farmers, and for cottage farms, as 
well as by the success of the Assington co-operative form, it 
is clear that a man and his family working on his own bit of 
land or on a co-operative farm, even in bad times, can still 
make a fair profit. Secondly, by providing, indoors as well 
as out of doors, industrial occupation for those who desire to 
have it when thus settled on the land. It is in the combi- 
nation of various trades and manufactures (which can be 
carried on indoors by persons of various ages and both sexes) 
with outdoor occupations that the solution of our difficulties 
must be found; for the two employments, naturally, profit- 
ably, and healthfully, supplement one another. There is no 
earthly reason why a large number of trades now carried on 
in close, reeking quarters, amid intolerable physical and 
moral evils, should not be followed in the pure air and wider 
space of ‘ village communities,’ except the utterly insufficient 
reason that various capitalists have at present got their 
establishments in London and its suburbs. 

The workers must be near their work, but their work may 
also be brought near to them. Are not chairs just as well 
made in High Wycombe as they could be in Old Street Road, 
Finsbury ? and are not the men and women, boys and girls, 
engaged in the manufacture there, far happier, healthier, and 
under incomparably better moral conditions than in the back 
slums of Bermondsey ? Why should not a large amount of 
cabinet-making, wood-carving, watch-making, tailoring, shoe- 
making, envelope-folding, papier-maché work, rope-making, 
canvas-bag and sack-making, bookbinding, &c., be done in 
villages where the workers could be decently housed, could 
supplement their wages, and promote their physical and moral 
well-being by occasional gardening, or by supplying the great 
demand for fowls and eggs, attending to a dairy, cultivating 
vegetables, fruit-trees, and even making ‘jam’? Paper-making, 
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straw-plaiting, and lace-making have long been country manu- 
factures, printing is frequently now relegated to country towns. 
It has never been found necessary that the glove manufacture 
| should be carried on in great cities ; and in the little Somerset 
town of Yeovil the glovers have found gardens and ‘ allotments’ 
both useful and pleasant. When, owing to bad seasons, 
sickness and death among stock, falling markets, &c., the 
cottage farm or garden makes poor returns, the indoor manu- 
facture may be specially remunerative, or at all events com- 
pensatory, and vice versd ; while in winter, when there need 
be very little to do on the bit of land, the handicraft would be 
a great resource. In short, the alternations of the seasons, of 
the weather, of day and night, the value of outdoor exercise 
for those much engaged in sedentary occupations, the general 
need, in fact, of a compensation-balance in our social arrange- 
ments as well as in a chronometer—all point to some such 
methods as are now suggested to bring our industrial arrange- 
ments into harmony with the designs of Providence—methods 
that would relieve at once the congestion in our large towns 
and the crying wants of those who, alike’ in the country and 
the towns, ask for work that they may live, and ask to live 
near their work. The tide of population must be turned back 
from the cities to the fields, and remunerative work secured 
in conjunction with healthy, decent dwellings. Persons who 


| 
' object that cottage farms, and petite cultwre generally, do not ( 
i answer, have only to open their eyes or, if they prefer it, to f 
My try the experiment themselves with a few sturdy, sober I 
: peasants. The question, like many others, solvitur ambulando. ] 
Hy But, independently of that solution, farms of from fifty to five t 
i hundred acres may be worked on the co-operative principle 0 
i; like the one referred to above, and which has been successful 8 
it for forty years in Suffolk. Outdoor work on such farms p 
could be given in any greater or lesser quantity to the dwellers -if 
.: in a village community who desired to supplement their ‘f° © 
_ handicraft occupation by occasional farm labour. Land can h 
: now be obtained either by purchase or for renting on reason- dc 
fe able terms in various localities within twenty or thirty miles cc 
a | of London (and much nearer to other large towns), where cl 
i village communities might be at once established. cr 
im Of course many metropolitan manufacturers would at first pe 
_ object to the plan of removing handicraft labour, now carried in 
| on in London, to the country. But they have long had the me 
: advantage of a superabundant supply of labour under condi- ‘ 
i tions terribly ruinous to the workers. Labour has hitherto par 
; had to follow where capital chose to lead, sometimes at tele 
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deplorable cost. It would be only fair that the tide should 
now turn, and capital, to some extent, be invited to follow 
labour. Great social and economic improvements frequently 
involve immediate hardship to many persons—as innkeepers, 
shopkeepers, artizans, and labourers, amid the changes 
caused by railways, co-operative stores, and new machinery, 
- have found to their cost. Hence manufacturers in great 


cities should not grumble too bitterly if our social compensa- 


tion balance begins at length to bring in beneficial changes to 
the working classes ut the ‘cost of some loss and suffering to 
themselves. 

One of the first objections made by some manufacturers to 
the proposed change in question would be that they often 
need their goods to meet some immediate demand, and that 
they would louse the sale unless they could supply it forthwith 
from their factory close at hand.* But we fail to see why in 
such trades they should not keep a regular stock on hand in 
London or the suburbs, while the factory or manufacture 
itself was in the more distant village. Another difficulty, no 
doubt, would be that the increased cost of carriage, first of the 
raw material, and then of the manufactured goods back to 
town, would take away nearly all their slight margin of profit 
when they had to compete with other manufacturers in the 
same trade who continued to work in London. But without 
dwelling on the constantly increasing facilities for transport, 
and the special arrangements which might be made with 
railway or canal companies, let us note the fact that where 
handicraft manufactures have been established in country 
towns and villages, e.g., at High Wycombe, Luton, &c., it is 
not found that the cost of carriage prevents a remunerative 
sale. And one reason, no doubt, is that the manufacturer 
pays lower wages than he might have to give in London. But 
if the workman found it needful to take less pay in the 
country than he could have earned in town, not only would 
he be more than compensated by the healthier and happier 
domestic conditions under which he would be living, but by 
combining the cultivation of a plot of land, on which his 
children could also find healthful employment, with his handi- 
craft, he could often obtain (to say nothing of lower rent) a 
pecuniary compensation in addition. Twenty shillings a week 
in High Wycombe (the average wage, we believe, for journey- 
men chair makers) enables a man to live there in far greater 


* We heard the other day of a London firm which will not purchase in a 
particular trade of any manufacturer with whom they cannot communicate by 
telephone! 
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comfort and decency than on twenty-five or thirty shillings 
in crowded London. Certainly there can be no comparison 
between the comfort and general enjoyment of life which 
might be obtained by living in one’s own cottage surrounded 
by wife and children, with a garden and poultry yard close at 
hand, and various pleasant institutions within easy reach, 
and having to rush away from home at five or six a.m., 
plunge into the stifling underground railway, breakfast and 
dine in a coffee tavern or public-house, and not get home again 
till late in the evening—seeing one’s children only when they 
are in bed, and leaving their mother to herself all the live- 
long day. Would that we had a few more men among us 
now, of the character of the late Sir Titus Salt! But Messrs. 


_ Morris and Co. are doing an excellent work in this direction 


in their factory on the banks of the Wandle, Surrey. 

In a village community not only would one of the greatest 
hindrances in London to domestic happiness be obviated, viz., 
the great distances that must be travelled by workmen to their 
work if they escape from crowded neighbourhoods, but the 


same‘is true with regard to recreation and instruction. The . 


lecture and concert-hall, public library, technical and other 
classes, baths and wash-houses, cricket and football grounds, 
fives’ courts, workmen’s social clubs, meetings for business, 
places of worship, might all be within a short distance of the 
home. The clubs and concert-halls, moreover, would render 
public-houses and music-hall drinkeries unnecessary, and one 
of the greatest sources of temptation, of pauperism, insanity, 
and crime, would thus be cut off. Rational recreation, alike in 
summer and winter, could easily be provided, and something 
of the old English enjoyment of sports and merriment might 
once more return. Co-operative stores, which would injureno 
private tradesman, could be established from the beginning ; 
and the ‘no-credit’ system, with its quarterly bonus and ‘ divi’ 
on shares, would be a blessing all round. Friendly societies, 


- provident dispensaries, labour-loan societies, building societies, 


and many other good things, would have a congenial soil to 
flourish in, and could be managed without the immense 
expenditure of time now lost in long journeys to the place of 
meeting. The same remark would apply to attendance at 
religious services, alike on Sundays and week-days; and 
ministers of religion might find that the inexorable severities 
of Time and Space have had something to do with the question 
they have so often painfully asked of late years, ‘ Why do 
working men seldom attend our churches and chapels? ’ 

‘Sir Henry Maine’s valuable work on the ‘Village Com- 
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munities of Europe and India’ should, of course, be studied 
by persons desirous of following up this subject. The vicious 
system in vogue among them of transferring the various plots 
of ground every year to different members of the community 
prevents them from affording any satisfactory evidence as to 
the profitableness of small holdings. But in other respects 
there is much valuable encouragement to be derived from 
that form of social existence for the course now proposed. 

The fact is that the time for vast half-cultivated estates 
and large unprofitable farms is passing away; and the 
rapidly growing industrial population of this kingdom must 
be allowed to try its hand at making a decent living and 
securing a happy home on its native soil. We have no desire 
to preach a crusade for the extermination of partridges, 
pheasants, or even foxes; and it would be very long before 
village communities would much impair the squire’s opportu- 
nities for sport. But we confess to a secret conviction, that 
He who created man in His own image, and the earth for him 
to live on, would desire that His children should have quite 
as fair a chance of existing comfortably by the sweat of their 
brow on English soil as any conceivable amount of pheasants 
and hares or their vulpine foes—yes, and even (though it 
may seen revolutionary to say so) any number of ‘landed 
gentry ’ now living at ease on their half-used domains. 

We trust and believe that many of those landed gentry are 
thoroughly desirous of helping to remedy the present deplor- 
able state of things, and are well aware that property has 
its duties as well asits rights. This is, no doubt, desirable at 
all times, but especially at a time when multitudes of men in 
every rank are questioning the right of individuals to have 
private property in land at all. Landowners and many large 
farmers may naturally have hitherto had more faith in large 
than in small farms; but their confidence must. have been 
somewhat rudely shaken during the recent development of 
American trade and bad seasons. And if they honestly doubt 
whether as much food and profit can be got by small holdings 
as by the big farm system, let them first look through the 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Allotment System issued just forty years ago; then ata 
valuable little work published the other day, entitled, ‘ The 
Land and the Labourer’ (Sonnenschein and Co.), by the Rev. 
C. W. Stubbs, vicar of Granborough, Bucks; and then at 
any number of testimonies given between these dates, which 
they will find in the writings of J. S. Mill and other great 
authorities, as well as in innumerable pamphlets, magazines, 
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Reports of Royal Commissions, societies, &c. Our space will 
permit of little more than reference to this mass of evidence 
in proof of the profitable results to be obtained by letting 
men cultivate small portions of land either in conjunction 
with other occupations or as their sole resource. But we 
may draw attention to a few specimens of that testimony 
in the House of Commons Report of 1843; such as the 
evidence of Charles Mott, Esq., Assistant Poor Law Com- 
missioner ; of Captain Scobell, J.P.; of Mr. James Orange 
and Frederick Thynne, Esq.; also of Mr. Balls (agent for 
Mr. Marshall, of Leeds), and Mr. F. Pickard. On one of the 
cottage farms described in this Report, consisting of about 
six acres, on land then belonging to Mrs. Gilbert Davies, in 
Sussex, which she had let to tenants in various small holdings, 


the occupier found his cow extremely useful not only for 


dairy purposes, but for drawing a small cart, hauling wood, 
&c.! There seems, indeed, no reason, according to all the 
evidence presented in this Report and other documents, why 
a cow should not be kept on any cottage farm, tethered in 
summer time as on the Continent, and kept in a shed through 
the winter.* 

About thirty years later than the time of the above Report, 
we find the Rev. Christopher Nevile, on the borders of Not- 
tingham and Lincolnshire, letting land in small farms which, 
when we visited them a few years ago, were doing remark- 
ably well; and the Rev, Dr. Cookson, vicar of Dallington, 
Northamptonshire, in an able pamphlet pleading among other 
matters on behalf of ‘farm labourers’ for allotment grounds. 
In 1873 we personally visited a number of small holdings in 
Lincolnshire and Dorset, sold or let to labouring men by a 
benevolent lady, a relative of our own, and by the late Miss Tal- 
bot, near Bournemouth, and recorded the results in the ‘ Work- 
man’s Magazine’ of that year. Therein we offer evidence so 
strongly confirming the doctrines advanced above that it alone 
(ranging as it does over such a variety of soil, climate, and 
other circumstances) might suffice to convince incredulous 
landowners not. only that with proper management a steady 
man could make a comfortable living by his own labour on the 
land (with or without other occupation, according to the size 
of his holding), but that he could well afford to pay a higher 
rent than large farmers. 

Then as regards the employment of horses, machinery, and 
purchase of manures at wholesale prices, the co-operative 


* Artificial food for stall-fed beasts seems likely to be profitably varied by 
green fodder from ensilage pits. 
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system would come into play, as well as in cases where it 
was deemed desirable to cultivate larger holdings than one 
man and his family could manage, without further assistance. 

The plain fact is, and it must be faced, that the cultivation 
of grain crops in England is so different a matter now, when 
North America has shown itself the granary of the world, 
and India, to say nothing of Russia, could supply ere long all 
Western Europe, that a number of other agricultural industries 


must be relied on for yielding a profitable return from English — 
soil. But it is precisely these forms of cultivation that can | 
be most profitably carried on by the holders of small farms , 


and large gardens. Huge farms were possibly the best for 
corn crops, but small holdings are much better suited for 
‘raising’ poultry and eggs, fruit and vegetables; while we 
have already adverted to the fact that dairy produce can be 
obtained as well on a cottage farm as on one of 500 acres. In 
some respects the peasant’s cow, like an Arab’s horse or the 
 hen’s ‘one chick,’ has a much better chance than where there 
are many beasts to share the owner’s attention and affection. 
Moreover, few articles are now more profitable than milk. 
For beef, and especially for mutton, larger farms are probably 
preferable, though we have seen sheep tethered and doing 
well on small holdings. But wherever tolerably easy access 
to the markets of large towns is obtainable, it is quite certain 
that the articles just named will now yield a better return in 
general than grain crops. Mr. Gladstone well reminded 
farmers and landowners last winter of these facts; and cer- 
tainly, when we consider the immense number of market 
gardens which used to flourish in the neighbourhood of 
London, and have been destroyed to make way for houses, 
while fruit and vegetables, eggs, poultry, and butter, are 
now brought to the Metropolis from Cornwall and Wales, to 
say nothing of France and Holland, and milk from farms 
two hundred miles away, it must be tolerably evident that cot- 
tagers within twenty or thirty miles of London would have a 
good chance of making a fair profit out of their little farms 
and allotments. 

A London merchant of high standing writing to us the 
other day, says— 


My corn-market friends tell me if corn goes any lower in consequence 
of excessive supplies from the United States, Canada, and India, most of 
our English farmers will be ruined. One of my own friends, whose tenant 
couldn’t pay his rent (and wanted to be released from further tenancy), 
took over the farm himself, and loses just 20s. an acre, without debiting 
it with any rent! 
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Facts of this kind might be given by the hundred. Of three 
Oxfordshire or Bucks farmers, whom we travelled with in- 
cidentally two years ago in a train on their way to market, 
one remarked he was in very bad case, the second said he 
was almost ruined, and the third declared he was ‘regularly 
cleared out and done for.’ Yet during all the recent six bad 
years both the Assington co-operative farm, and the cottage 
farmers in Bucks, Dorset, and Lincolnshire, as well as allot- 
ment holders generally, were getting a fair profit from their 
land. Let those who doubt it consider facts like those above 
mentioned, and the following, which we give merely as speci- 
mens, from a large number collected by our own personal 
observation. ‘C.C. (New Town near Poole) ‘‘ has three acres 
of the heath which he and his sons broke up. Had a lease of 
it with power to purchase, which he has done. . . Grows 
oats and rye, potatoes, carrots, &c. Trenched his ground 
18 inches deep. Keeps pigs . . . and a donkey, which hauls 
grains for the pigs, and coals, from Poole. ... Can get 
enough manure from two pigs for about one acre, in addition 
to the night-soil from the house.’ §. S. (same place, same 
sized holding) “‘. . . could keep himself and family on two 
acres with three days’ work (say at brickmaking), on an 
average the year round. With about five acres could do 
without working anywhere, and could keep a horse and cow 
as well as a.sow and pigs.” W. H. L. (same place) “ owns 
one and a half acre. Finds it a great help. Works at the 
gravel-pits. His boys help to work the land.” G. S. (Park- 
stone) ‘‘ rents thirty-eight acres. Pays half as much rent again 
as the large farmers. Knows it’s because the large farmers 
don’t look into things as the small farmer does. . . Has 
made a small tank for the liquid stable manure, which is the 
best of all. Is sure it would make a wonderful. difference on 
all farms if they had these tanks.” At Talbot village near 
Bournemouth, the late Miss Talbot built a number of excellent 
cottages on her estate, letting about an acre of land with each, 
for £6 a year. All of them appear to have manure-tanks. 
Sir Ivor Guest (now Lord Wimborne) lets land in patches of 
from a quarter to half an acre to any respectable labourers, 
with five or six roomed cottages, for 2s. 6d. a week, or to his 
own labourers at 1s. 6d.’ The late lamented Edward Denison, 
a genuine and judicious philanthropist, writing to Miss Talbot 
on February 4, 1868, respecting her ‘ village,’ says— 

It has often occurred to me what an admirable opening the extensive 
subdivision of your property afforded for a trial of the principle of co- 
operation applied to land. It has never yet, that I know of, been tried 
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in England; and unless we have a revolution [the italics are ours], it is 
not likely that there will be frequent openings for an experiment of this 
kind (‘ Letters of Edward Denison’). 


It is a great pity Mr. Denison had not then heard of the 
successful co-operative farm in Suffolk, or of the wonderful 
Ralahine experiment in Ireland,* and that his noble life was 
cut short before he could help on the good work. But let us 
hope that, under the twofold pressure of over-crowding in 
large cities and agricultural depression in the country, all 
that he and every true-hearted patriot could desire in our 
present extremity for the relief and welfare of the industrial 
classes, may, be ere long secured with benefit to all parties, 
and without the ‘ Revolution.’ 


But how are we to begin realizing all these pleasant 
visions? What is the first immediate step to ‘turn the tide’? 
Get the land, of course, whereon to build your village, and 
then build there instead of in London or in large towns. The 
waste ground in London can generally be much more profit- 
ably employed than for workmen’s dwellings, and that is one 

‘great source of delay and expense in providing them. Then 
to afford shelter for the workmen engaged in building cottages, 
to relieve the immediate terrible state of things in London, 
and to give time for clearing away the rookeries, erect 
huts and pitch tents for all who are willing to come into the 
country during the summer months, as fast as employment 
can be given them on the land, or otherwise. Take the hop- 
picking season as evidence of the willingness of the London 
poorer classes to ‘rough it’ for a time in order to obtain a 
living ; and then look back to the admirable skill and fertility 
of resource with which outdoor employment was found for 


Lancashire cotton-spinners in the cotton famine, as well as - 


to the rapidity with which 100,000 men were hutted in the 
Crimea, and no insignificant number at Aldershot. Have we 
lost all our Teutonic organizing power ? 

But the basis of any movement for the objects now advocated 
of course is Capital. Will that be forthcoming? We do not 
think there need be the slightest doubt on this score. If the 
various societies, companies, and trusts now employed in 
‘improving or increasing’ the dwellings of the poor would 
begin devoting only a portion of their funds to build in rural 
instead of in metropolitan districts, and erecting comfortable 
village homes in the midst of gardens and farms for those 


my See ‘The History of Ralahine and Co-operative Farming.’ Triibner and Co. 
ice 2s, 
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~ who want both work and homes, the tide of population now 


putrefying in foul and miserable ‘slums,’ under the un- 
natural accumulation there of labour, pauperism, and crime, 
would be rolled back from town to country, the root of the 
mischief would be cut, a return would be begun to the more 
natural and healthy conditions of industrial life as they existed 
before the ‘Age of great Cities,’ with all the increased safeguards 
and blessings of modern civilization and Christian agencies. 
Under wise and efficient administration of our various re- 
sources, mental, moral, and material, the next dozen years 
might see a great and beneficent revolution in English social 
life not only inaugurated, but well under way. Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, Lord Claud Hamilton, and other leaders of the 
movement for improving the dwellings of the poor, have shown 
commendable zeal and, what is more, persevering interest in 
the cause. The ‘ Artizans, Labourers, and General Dwell- 
ings Company’ has already shown both judgment and enter- 
prize in erecting flourishing settlements outside the Metropolis 
which pay a good dividend on capital as well as secure to 
working men homes that would be all they could desire if only 
they were nearer to their work. That successful company has 
but to extend its operations to districts a little more remote, 
and assuredly capital would pour into its treasury more 
abundantly than ever; other existing companies and build-’ 
ing societies would probably follow its example, and new 
companies be formed to carry on the good work all over the 
kingdom. Capital would also be required for tools, seed, 
perhaps stock and manure, &c., as well as for subsistence, 
until it could be obtained from the cottage farm or in payment 
for manufactures. But Mr. McCullagh Torrens, M.P., has 
indicated exactly the right quarter in which to find capital for 
industrial enterprizes and re-housing the industrial classes, 
viz., in the Post-office savings of those very classes them- 
selves.* All loans could be safely secured on the property 
thus created, and the tenants could work off both principal 
and interest by degrees, if permitted, on the plan of advances 
from building societies. 

In this country there is, in general, not much difficulty in 
getting money advanced for any purpose, wise or foolish. 
The chief difficulty is in obtaining good security. But land, 
houses, and crops are almost the best that can be desired. 
As soon as the necessary funds can be obtained, first one and 
then succeeding settlements on the land should be started ; 
or several, if possible simultaneously, so that a healthy emu- 

* See his striking letter in ‘The Daily News’ last December. 
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lation might be promoted among them to see which could 
manage its undertaking best, and give most help in the way 
of hints and experience to- the rest. Money for building 
ought to be abundantly forthcoming, if only we compare the 
cost of purchasing sites for workmen’s dwellings in London 
and on the waste land or uncultivated farms within fifty miles 
of the Metropolis. A curious illustration of this difference 
may be seen in a letter by the Lord Mayor to ‘ The Times’ of 
January 26, 1884, wherein he mentions that £33,000 had 
been expended by the corporation of London (including 
estimated cost of site) in adapting two large hotels for lodg- 
ing-houses, which after all would accommodate only 160 
persons! This is about £200 for each lodger; and the fact 
serves to illustrate the immense disadvantage at which public- 
spirited individuals or public bodies are placed, in conse- 
quence of the value of sites, when building dwellings for the 
poor in large cities. It may be well, though painful, to con- 
sider what an incalculably larger amount of decent comfort 
might have been secured for the labouring classes, had this 
sum, and many much larger amounts, been spent in providing 
homes in village residences on land twenty or thirty miles 
from London, instead of on spots where it is worth prices 
never heard of before in the history of the world. During the 
last twenty years plots in the best positions in London have 
sold at from £3 3s. per yard to £4 10s., while in ordinary 
positions £2 has generally been the lowest figure. The 
London School Board lately paid £2 2s. per yard for land in 
Trafalgar Square, Stepney. In most agricultural districts 
plots of land suitable for village settlements could now be got 
at about from £70 to £100 per acre; in not a few localities, 
we believe, for less, where the soil is poor, and where owners 
may prefer ready money to uncertain and declining rents. 
_ Of course there will be plenty of difficulties to overcome. 
Did we ever hear of a great change being accomplished 


without them? Always ‘there is a lion in the way’ to scare — 
the timid and to serve as an excuse for the selfish. Lavater, - 


in one of his admirable aphorisms, remarks that ‘the prudent 


see only the dangers of a great enterprize—the bold only its | 
advantages. The héro sees both—diminishes those, makes © 


these preponderate, and conquers.’ We have said enough 
about the latter, and have only space to notice two of the 
former. We do so the more gladly because the true method 
of dealing with them opens the way for one of the greatest 
benefits that would accrue from the formation of village 
communities. 
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The first is the evil so often complained of in connection 
with the petite cultwre of the French peasantry, viz., that 
it tends to produce a certain squalid, dreary tone of life both 
physical and moral, a wretchedly narrow-minded, hopeless, 
selfish mode of viewing existence; to compel incessant and 
exhausting toil for a bare subsistence, and thus to concen. 
trate all a man’s thoughts and feelings on the one absorbing 
question of gain—making him avaricious and niggardly in 
the last degree. These evils are increased by the necessity 


for dividing his little property at death among his children, - 


which tends, it is said, to subdividing the land till the holdings 
are insufficient for existence. The last part of this com- 
plaint, however, is easily answered ; for as the children grew 
up, new communities would be continually formed, to which 
the young people would betake themselves as easily and 
naturally as a swarm of bees to a new hive, and with much 
greater facility than they now emigrate to Canada or Aus- 
tralia. There never will lack emigrants to those colonies, 
we sincerely trust ; but Home Colonies would also be conve- 
nient. The former objection, however, is serious, and if it 
could not be fully met, would be almost fatal to the system 
of cottage and village farms now advocated. It is fully and 
absolutely answered—first, by the provision for entertain- 
ments, lectures, reading rooms, social clubs, rural sports, 
and also, if not especially, let us hope by the religious 
ministrations, and influence generally, of Christian ministers 
and laymen, all which good things, by grouping the work- 
men’s dwellings in villages instead of isolating them as in 
France, would be easily attainable; and secondly, by intro- 
ducing a variety of indoor occupations to supplement the 
rougher work on the land. Moreover, the comparative near- 
ness of these cottage farms to large markets (for, when pos- 
sible, they should be within twenty or thirty miles of a large 
town) would insure adequate returns for the produce raised on 
them, and a comfortable subsistence therefore, under ordinary 
circumstances and with average industry and intelligence. 
But the other danger to which we referred above requires 
special notice. We have to remember the two or three 
hundred thousand roughs, beggars, thieves, tramps, in London 
alone, and the vagabond population of the kingdom gene- 
rally. Under any circumstances a considerable number of 
these gentry would be inclined, especially in fine weather and 
long days, on hearing of new settlements within a day’s 
march of the Metropolis, to come and ‘ prospect,’ with a view 
to profitable begging or stealing. The absence of many of the 
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inhabitants from their cottages on the land would increase the 
danger. The settlements would sometimes be beset with 
tramps. But the impulse to explore would be greatly quick- 
ened by the wholesale destruction of their filthy haunts in 


’ yookeries and back slums, which under present influences will 


go forward more or less rapidly. Clearly it would not do 
to trust the protection of our ‘village communities’ merely 
to police supervision. If the plans now sketched did not 
work well without a considerable police force, they would not 
work at all. The true method of dealing with this great 
difficulty, both in town and country, we have long believed 
to consist in a revival, in a modified form, of the old Saxon 
system of ‘frank-pledge,’ whereby each man becomes secu- 
rity for his neighbour, and the whole community is respon- 
sible for the misconduct of any of its members. ‘To give 
details of the working of this system would clearly be im- 
possible within our present limits; but with certain modifi- 
cations and adaptations it will be found a powerful machinery 
for dealing alike with idleness, vice, and crime. While as 
regards tramps, the admirable, though not quite perfect plans, 
originated, we believe, by that wise and veteran philanthropist, 
Mr. T. Barwick Baker, in Gloucestershire, and partially 
worked out by other benevolent gentlemen in the western 
and southern counties, should be brought into operation in 
all the Home counties, and especially among these village 
communities. 

But the system of combined agricultural and manufac- 
turing industries in village settlements helps us to effectual 
means for drying up the sources of our national vagabondage, 
pauperism, and crime. A very large proportion of our pauper, 
mendicant, and criminal classes have become what they are 
through evil communications and a want both of wholesome 
habitations and of remunerative employment. Many a loafer 
and thief might even now become thoroughly industrious 
and honest workers under improved conditions. One of the 
most imperative duties of this community, after centuries of 
neglect, is to try and convert all belonging to these predatory 
classes (a considerable number of whom, especially among 
discharged prisoners and the more youthful portion of 
rascaldom, are convertible, we believe) into useful and respect- 
able members of the State. Many a vagabond and rogue 
would prefer working on his own plot of ground, or at a 
trade in his own comfortable home, to spending a few years 
in penal servitude. And when such an alternative could be 


presented, second and third convictions might be followed by 
NO. CLVIII. 24 
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much heavier sentences than at present would be just. But 
village communities would be precisely the places for giving 
those who were really well-disposed and anxious to live useful, 
honest lives such a chance as they had never had before, 
and which in many cases would be their temporal salvation, 
preparing the way for results of a far higher character. 
Then, again, while itis absolutely necessary gradually to de- 
stroy the town rookeries, and all the nests of physical and moral 
pollution in our great cities, it is equally important to devise 
some means for re-housing the ruffians and beggars thus dis- 
possessed, which will not involve as a consequence the new 
habitations becoming in a short time as miserable as the old 
ones. For if the ‘residuum’ be left to fester and rot, unem- 
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‘ployed and uncared for, no amount of re-building, of official 


inspection, of sanitary laws, or even of benevolent oversight, 
will suffice to prevent the evil spirit, perhaps ‘ with seven 
others more wicked than himself,’ returning to the empty 
house, though it be ‘swept and garnished.’ It may be quite 
possible to deal satisfactorily with a small portion of that re- 
siduum in a large city ; but we are profoundly convinced it is 
absolutely necessary to enable the great majority to remove 
to healthier and happier surroundings before any appreciable 
improvement can be expected in their character, conduct, or 
condition. Village settlements afford precisely the conditions 
most favourable for effecting the required change. 

Of course they would at first often be very reluctant to leave 
their town quarters, however filthy and wretched, for country 
living. We cannot expect the evil results of centuries of mis- 
management or neglect to be swept away in a summer season. 
But in all great social reforms the main point, probably, is to 
see the right course, and to begin walking init. By taking wise 
measures for a right end we gradually find unexpected help. 
‘Providence is then decisively on our side, as well as all well- 
disposed citizens; and amid many failures and discourage- 
ments we find by degrees that we are inevitably making 
progress towards the goal of success. 

It must not, however, be supposed that we propose to intro- 


‘duce into respectable, well-ordered village communities the 
‘evicted inhabitants of thieves’ dens, or ‘beggars’ kitchens,’ 


-and ‘ gaol-birds.’ There would be a considerable amount of 
‘ sifting’ required, and a variety of receptacles for the various 
classes of our unfortunate fellow-countrymen. If, for instance, 


‘any discharged prisoners, street Arabs, or tramps of their 
‘own accord expressed a desire to be located in a village cont- 
‘munity, this would probably be some evidence of their desire 
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to lead an honest and industrious life. If the quarters to 
‘which the thoroughly honest and respectable workers remove 
are called first-class villages, the settlements of these re- 
formed or reforming characters might be designated as second 
class, from which removal to the first class might be obtained 
by so many years’ steady conduct in the lower grade. In like 
manner, another set of dwellings, more remote from populated 
districts, might be employed to receive those who, on a first 
or second conviction for criminal offences, were allowed to go 
to such settlement instead of to prison or penal servitude. 
These third-class settlements would, of course, be under strict 
police supervision ; but a certain period of good conduct should 
entitle their inhabitants to removal to the next grade above 
them. In all cases remunerative labour must be made com- 
pulsory ; and Captain Maconochie’s and Sir Walter Crofton’s 


systems with due discrimination enforced. ‘We are saved by 
Hope,’ is a great truth for this world as well as for the next. 


One other class of establishments, distinct from all these, 
must be provided—viz., for ‘ Habitual drunkards.’ 

Great care, however, should be taken to avoid parading or 
even making publicly known the names of persons located in 
these two last-named villages. All applicants for admission to 
a village community, whether coming of their own accord or 
under compulsion, would have their antecedents submitted to a 
Board of Management, who would determine to what quarters 
the applicants were to be sent; and as this would be done for 
all applicants, and the particular class of settlement would be 
known only to the Board, no public stigma would attach to the 
character of persons sent to one settlement or another. 

In conclusion. There can be no doubt that for the success of 
this movement much—very much, under existing land tenures 
—would depend on the landowners. If they are wise as well 
as just, we shall have their willing and hearty co-operation, for 
we should be offering them a splendid chance of redeeming the 
losses they have lately suffered, of placing themselves in 
friendly relations with the great working classes, and of 


obtaining a better rent or price for their land than they will 


probably ever get in any other way. May they be true to 
themselves and their fellow-countrymen in this critical period 
of our history—helping the toiling masses of our country 
(now fast acquiring electoral power) to settle on the land 
under reasonable and mutually profitable conditions. We are 
not concerned at this time to discuss the rights of the people 
to a share in the soil of their own country, or to proclaim the 
equal power of an Act of Parliament to take land for a village 
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settlement or to evict many thousand families to make a 
clearance for railways in the midst of a crowded population. 
But it is well to remember that there is a wild, famishing ¢ 

beginning to go up to Heaven, a growing desperate ‘land- 
hunger’ among the masses, roused by many causes, especially 
by the rents and the quality of town habitations, and fostered 
or guided by the writings of Henry George, Herbert Spencer, 
Alfred Wallace, and others. Itis a cry which has to be reckoned 
with, however unjust or unreasonable some may deem it. 


But we believe that nothing would tend more powerfully to 


still it, and to give time for calm consideration, and for a 

eaceful, equitable solution of the whole ‘Land question’ in all 
its complicated bearings, than enabling the people to find them- 
selves rapidly and judiciously relieved of the fearful pressure 
of landlordism, felt alike in crowded city dens and deserted 
fields. Give them the means of enjoying a healthy and happy 
existence in village homes, cottage gardens, and farms, at their 
work and in their play, at a reasonable price on the soil of 
their native land, and we think we know enough of the 
character of the English working classes to say that then 


they will not lend themselves to any dishonest or violent 


schemes for redressing past wrongs or securing prospective 
‘plunder. But the tide must be turned—homes and work and 
recreation, in adequate abundance and of rightful quality, 
must be secured to them—and promptly—or no man can 
answer for the consequences. For centuries we have been 
adding house to house and street to street in towns, and field 
to field on large estates in the country, under what, judging 
by its fruits, seems to have been a demoniac impulse, instead 
of establishing seats of industry in Village Communities. It 
will be well for this kingdom if we can retrace our steps ere it 
be too late. HENRY SOLLY. 


Art. VII.—Nonconformity and the Universities. 
The Free Churches and a Theological Faculty. 


I. 


In the field of politics, as in war, it is often easier to win a 
victory than to reap its fruits; but without the fruits the 
victory hardly differs from a defeat. Perhaps, from the Non- 
conformist point of view, the most resultful triumphs achieved 
in recent years by liberal and progressive politics have been 
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those connected with education; but exactly here patient 
courage, well-directed and self-denying labour are needed 
that the full harvest of results may be gathered in. What 
brings large promise involves great responsibilities; but only 
as the responsibilities are recognized and discharged will the 
promise be fulfilled. It is well when the men who did so much 
to win the battle pause to ask, What obligations have come 
with victory? If they do so, they may find that the arts of 
peace tax the energies and try the spirit of a people no le s 
than the deeds of war. 

It is impossible, indeed, to survey and describe the whole 
field of new obligations into which the changed conditions 
and prospects of education have introduced Nonconformity. 
Enough to say, they cover the field and meet us at every 
point; relate equally to primary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation, to the elementary schools, the grammar and public 
schools, and the Universities. The obligations that are here 
to concern us spring directly out of the last and highest 
point, the changed state of affairs at the older Universities. 
Oxford and Cambridge may not yet be completely nationalized, 
but they are well on the way towards it. They have ceased 
to belong in a peculiar and exclusive sense to the Church, 
and the nation may be said to be now pressing into them, 
while they are expanding to receive it. The Universities and 
the nation will act and react on each other as they have 
never done before; the life in the former will be intenser, 
richer, more representative, a completer epitome of a living 
people in the hands at once of ancient culture and modern 
thought ; the life in the latter will be more touched with the 
academic spirit and ambitions, will have a more intellectual 
strand in its blood, a more critical and rational, yet, let us 
also hope, more reverent, habit of mind. The ancient schools 
of learning once completely opened to the people of England 
will make them a very different people from what they have 
been, just as these schools, with all their historical continuity 
and wonderful power to transform and assimilate, will be very 
unlike their ancient selves. That the change may be alto- 
gether for the good both of the Universities and the people, 
is what every man who wishes well to his faith and fatherland 
must earnestly desire. 

A change so radical and momentous is certain to be attended 
by many and grave dangers, but so far it has worked altogether 
for good. It has acted in an equal degree beneficently on the 
Universities and the country. The Universities’ Tests Act is 
but thirteen years old, but it is only a small part of the truth 
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to say, these years represent the most extraordinary growth 
in the academic spirit and influence England has ever known. 
Every village may be said to have already felt the effects, and 
by its action new hopes and new ambitions have begun to 
| brighten our busiest and smokiest towns. This writer can 
| well remember the feelings of wonder and dismay with which 
if some years ago he first confronted the active and intelligent 
- society of a great industrial centre. That society was largely 
Nonconformist, and as such liberal, enlightened, even culti- 
vated; but it knew nothing of the academic world, of its 
thought and culture and ways. He had been accustomed 
to a country where the Universities had always been national, 
never narrowed by sectional ambitions or appropriated to 
sectional purposes. The people loved the Universities, 
thought of them as their own and as a main source of their 
strength, and so were jealous of their fame and anxious for 
their efficiency. The professors were held in high honour; 
to the greater of them a reverence was accorded that was 
iat denied to the earl or the duke. The pastor was esteemed 
| the more that he had been a distinguished student in matters 


| classical, mathematical, or theological, and could speak with 
the authority of one on points of dispute. In every village 
there were families whose sons had gone to the University, 
and passed thence into the great world, so binding the lonely 
; old home to the paths and scenes of progressive and strenuous 
q life. In the county he knew best he had often heard from 
the fishermen on its coasts, in the shielings of its shepherds, 

or the cottages of its labourers, as well as in the houses of 

its rich and prosperous farmers, tales of boys, sons of poor. 

men, who had been the pride of the village schoolmaster, 

- and so of the village, and had become the pride of the Uni- 
versity ; achieving later no less distinction in law or divinity, 

in medicine or in letters. In the two cities he knew best, 

each with its own University, the same influence reigned; 

and many a tale, heroic or pathetic, or both at once, could. 

be told of the widow’s or mechanic’s or small tradesman’s. 
son or sons who for love of learning had lived sparingly, en-. 
deavoured nobly, and succeeded grandly, earning a name 
most honoured by those who best knew the fell struggle that 
had been needed to win it. This academic spirit had a right 
royal influence; it gave to the people, even where their lot 
was meanest, a conscious dignity. No peasant was poor who. 
- felt that the school and the University were open to his son, 
and through these the way to name and honour. While. 
a peasantry respects itself, and believes that to its worthiest. 
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sons rewards are still open, a nation has nothing to fear for 
its future ; the possibilities of higher good still live within it. 

But in the seat of English industry where the writer first 
found an English home all seemed different ; the Universities 
could hardly be said to exist for it. Oxford and Cambridge 
were indeed known names, repeated often with respect, but 
never with the fond sense of appropriation and possession ; 
they were remote from the common life, did not live to the 
imagination or in the heart, inspired no ambitions, stoodin 
no way associated with memories of arduous struggle and 
noble success, were, in a word, thought of as great sectional 
institutions, existing for the benefit and education of certain 
classes, not as the grandest of national possessions, open to 
all the people for the people’s good. This state of matters 
was due to no dislike of culture or to absorption in trade, but 


. entirely to the constitution of the Universities and their rela- 


tion to the Church on the one hand and the nation on the 
other. They had been made to belong to the Church, not to 
the people, and the people could enter them only through 
the Church, or on the terms it determined. The result was, 
they did not touch and penetrate the national life; to the 
majority their privileges could be purchased only by a sacri- 
fice of principle. And so in a district distinguished no less 
by its intellectual activity, love of education, and independence 
and vigour of mind than by its wealth, political energy, and 
strenuous industry, nothing was so rare as to find men who 
had been to the University, and were possessed of its spirit 
and culture and associations. As a matter of course, a pro- 
portion of the clergy had been there ; but the inspiration that 
comes of academic ambitions did not at all exist for the 
people, and for only a family here and there of the rich middle 
class. But now these past thirteen years have changed all 
this. The University has come into our midst, and become a 
potent factor in shaping the lives and ambitions of our sons, 
and even daughters. A new ideal of education has been created, 
has seized more or less strongly all classes; and culture has 
begun, if not to dispute the supremacy of trade, at least to 
soften and enrich with brighter elements the lives and homes 
of manufacturers and merchants. Middle-class families do 
not now think only of business for their sons ; or, if they do, 
often think of the public school and the University as the 
best preparation for it; and, what is of far greater import- 
ance, families that would in old times have thought them- 
selves much too poor to aim at anything so high as a 
University education for their sons, now see that it is possible, 
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and willingly make the sacrifices needed to secure it. A re- 
constituted grammar school draws, by a well-devised system 
of scholarships, the competent boys from the Board and 
village schools of the district; and a goodly proportion of 
these, helped by school and open University scholarships, 
have proceeded to Oxford or Cambridge, attaining, in certain 
cases, the highest distinctions. This writer has watched 
with deepening interest the growth of academic ambitions and 
emulations, and he rejoices to see how the new spirit inspires 
and possesses the boys. The touch of the nationalized Uni- 
versities has thrilled the nation, and they will ere many 
years have passed, alike by what they promise and what they 
achieve, exercise a sovereign influence over the people and 
mind of England. 

But the change has affected and will affect quite as power- 
fully the Universities as the country. Their ambitions and 
aims are elevated and enlarged ; their life has been charged 
with new and mighty forces, which must be controlled in 
other than the old sectional or ecclesiastical ways. The new 
is an earnest spirit, radical, progressive, often almost revolu- 
tionary, yet most reverent, and susceptible to all generous 
ideas and impulses. The Universities are becoming, in a 
larger than the parliamentary sense, representative institu- 
tions. Within them all the types of thought that move the 
nation have found a home, and make their appeal to mind in 
its most sensitive and impressionable mood. In the old 
ecclesiastical days there was greater limitation of interests, 
less variety of mind and thought, and, as a consequence, less 
promise of good on the one hand, and less danger of evil on 
the other. In matters intellectual a safeguarded state is 
seldom a state of safety, for it entrusts to formule a work that 
can only be done by living minds. And so the period of 
ecclesiastical domination in the Universities was not a period 
remarkable either for its religious zeal or theological activity, 
was indeed mainly remarkable for the very opposite. It is 
the simple truth to say, that the most distinctively ecclesias- 
tical universities in Europe were the least active or creative 
in theology; it was when the supremacy of the Church was 
most absolute that inefficiency reigned supreme. But an 
institution in its most inefficient may also be in its most 
harmless state ; its disinclination to do much good may also 
mean its inability to do much evil. And so the narrow con- 
stitution and limited scope of the English Universities saved 


_ them from many serious temptations and dangers. They 


existed mainly to train men for the Church, or the Bar, or 
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Parliament ; when men entered, their profession or purpose 
in life was for the most part fixed, and what they wished was 
simply the discipline needed to carry it out. This end could | 
best be fulfilled by their school being as little original as pos- 
sible, by adhering to old methods and discouraging all ten- 
dencies to independence, whether’ of thought or of action. 
And in this they succeeded almost to perfection. While the 
Universities of the continent, especially of Germany and 
Holland, were producing scholars and thinkers, philosophical 
and political, and men of science, the Universities of England J 
were making, with now. and then indeed a splendid excep- | @ 
tion, prudent churchmen, respectable lawyers, and well-con- | 
ditioned country gentlemen. In doing this work they might hi 
not benefit the nation to the utmost of their powers, but at ig 
least they did it little harm. The very quietness and regu- 
larity of their life helped to save England from the electric q 
shock of revolution, political and religious, that in the closing 
years of the eighteenth century convulsed the greater conti- 
nental peoples. 
But the stillness of those old days can return no more. iM 
The Universities are not now the last refuge of conservative i 
thought; they are the very foci of all the energies that work 
for change. Their long resistance to the advancing tide has 
only added to its momentum, and so to the sweep and the 
speed of its action. The Church has lost or is losing control | . 
of the Universities, and the danger is that religion may do 
the same. The fight for the freedom of the Universities was ; 
a fight against the tyranny of the Church, but for the authority 
of Religion ; and it is the duty of those who prevailed to see 
that the end of the tyranny does not also become the death of 
the authority. The nation has entered the Universities and 
asserted its rights there in a marvellous way. Education is 
another thing than it was, harder, higher, taxes more severely 
the skill of the teacher and the strength and mind of the 
student. Honours become every year more difficult to win, 
competitors multiply, schools and subjects increase. There 
may be, there is, much room for reform. The teacher has 
too little freedom, is becoming too much the mere coach, that 
most hapless of intelligent beings, the drudge of the examiner, 
working to pass, not to educate his pupils. The student may 
be forced to grind too much at text books, and may know too 
little of the inspiration that comes to students who study 
under a man who is master of his subject, and teaches it as @ 
master and not as a coach. There may be great waste of 
energy, too many men teaching one subject, and there may 
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be too few subjects for the number of available teachers on 
the one hand, and students on the other. But whatever the 
faults of the present system one thing is certain, it is worked 
with zeal, with energy, with consummate skill and success. 
No man who knows what the Universities were and what they 
are can doubt that the recent changes have all tended to make 
education, if not better, yet more real, requiring on all sides 
a sterner discipline, more arduous and actual work. Educa- 
‘tional reformers may regret that the change adhered too 
much to old and not too fruitful lines, but they at least must 
rejoice that academic rewards now mainly depend on academic 
honours and attainments, 
But the most remarkable change is not in the department 
of academic work; it is rather in the- region of the academic 
spirit : there freedom, variety, and enterprize may be said to 
reign. Within the Universities modern thought lives its 
intensest, plying with its innumerable problems and shaping 
with its plastic hands the minds just opening to the wonder- 
land of knowledge. Every question that agitates the nation 
agitates. the Universities most of all; the intellectual and 
religious difficulties that perplex all thoughtful men perplex 
most the undergraduate spirit, the just awakened reason that, 
untempered by experience, feels itself face to face with realms 
of truth and speculation it must explore to be satisfied. Into 
this seat of intellectual activity men with every variety of 
native endowment, religious culture and tendency, moral 
temper and habit, mental capability and acquirement are now 
freely introduced, and are at once met by all the problems of 
the time, discussed in the frankest way and from the most 
dissimilar points of view. From such discussion they cannot 
be saved—it were indeed worst ruin to attempt to save them; 
what they need and ought to receive is wise help and guidance. 
eo tutors are not as in the old days mainly clergymen, 

actual or potential, ready with regulation answers backed 
with the authority of a Church which held and exercised all 
the means of academic supervision and discipline; they are 
for the most part, and in a growing degree, laymen, open- 
minded, critical, with no professional love of closed questions 
or dislike of free inquiry in matters of religion. In handling 
their pupils they are as a rule most scrupulous men, careful 


not to bias their minds, often withholding their own opinions, 
anxious only to qualify for passing with distinction in the 
schools. But this precisely is the most dangerous attitude to 
assume—not to help the pupil to a body of positive thought 


is to leave the pupil to find his way into one for himself, to 
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leave him unguided at the very moment a guide is most — 


needed. Education, so far as it is development of mind, 
culture that gives command of faculty, must concern itself 
with the ultimate objects of thought ; and if these are held in 
the background, it only means that the higher elements of 
education are left to chance or the atmosphere of the place or 
the strongest tendencies of the hour. And these are dangerous 
forces to trust, especially in a period of transition. In matters. 
of faith the man guided mainly by accident is the most 
misguided of men. 

It were needless to attempt to describe and distinguish the 
many currents of opinion within the Universities. What we 
have here to emphasize is simply this: While the intellectual 
currents are many and strong, the religious current is but one 
—the Church. No doubt it is still very powerful, but it is 
not so powerful as it has been. It fights a losing battle; the 
intellect of England is too strong for it; and nowhere is this 
superior strength so manifest as at the Universities. We 
would not here say a single harsh thing of the Church. Her 
pride may have made her ungenerous to Nonconformity ; but 


Nonconformists can afford to be generous to her. And it is Gy 


only to speak the simple truth to say, that she is exercising all 
her energies to serve the cause of religion in the Universi- 
ties. What she has lost in official status and control she has 
more than regained through religious zeal and the discretion 
that guides it to fruitful issues. Many of the college chapels 
are capable of further improvements; but, especially at. 
Oxford, she has used the University and other pulpits to 
excellent purpose, discussing religion and religious truths — 
under the very aspects most significant to the modern mind. j 
Besides, she has done much to stimulate and direct the strong 
practical interest in our ethical and social questions, which 
has been so remarkably shown, particularly by Oxford. But 
however wise her methods and devoted her -labours, the 
Church is clearly unable to satisfy the religious needs of the 
Universities, or cope with the anti-religious tendencies active 
there. Her strength as a Church is her weakness as a 


religious teacher. She is too external, too ecclesiastical ; she — 


speaks with too much authority, and has too little reason for © 
the authority with which she speaks. _ Religion as she repre- — 
sents it is to many no reasonable religion, no religion that — 


can be accepted as the truth for the intellect, the life for the © 
spirit, and law for the conscience. They need a simpler 
yet mightier faith, less wedded to form, less burdened, as it 
were, with machinery, with more elasticity and inwardness, 
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owing a more immediate relation of God to the soul, and 

e soul to God. They want a religion that introduces more 
of unity and less of dualism into life, that transfigures the 
common, consecrates the secular, and translates the great . 
religious truths into ethical ideals for the regulation of life 

' and the organization of society. Such a view of the Christian 
| Seligion they are unable to find so long as the Anglican 
Church remains its sole representative at the Universities ; 
and being unable to find it within, they seek it outside Chris- 
tianity. Where Church and religion are identified many will 
reject religion because unable to accept the Church ; but if so, 
it is the clear duty of men who believe that religion is greater 
than any Church, to see that religion be not rejected for a 
| Church’s sake. The Nonconformists of England so believe, 
‘ and their belief ought here to determine their duty. 

Now this brings us to the real purpose of our paper, this, 
viz., to raise the question—What in the changed condition of 
things at the Universities is the plain and pressing duty of 
the Free Churches of England, especially of the churches 
here more expressly represented? We are the historical 
representatives of independence and freedom in religion for 
the sake of religion. We have pleaded that the churches 
should be free, in order that they might the more purely and 
completely serve religion without any interest or end, save 
that of realizing its highest ideal. Our loyalty to our prin- 
ciple in days of disaster has acted as a potent factor in the 
creation of these happier times. By our obedience to it we 
have largely helped in the work of nationalizing the Univer- 
sities, opening what were once close ecclesiastical corporations 
to the nation and people of England. We never allowed the 
right of the Church to reign there ; we always held the act of 
appropriation and exclusion to be a wrong act. We pleaded 
that the Universities were the nation’s, that they ought to be 
constituted, conducted, and administered in the interests of 
the whole people, that so long as they were not national 
England was, in the matter of higher education, an anomaly 
and a disgrace in modern Europe. And the plea has in a 
large measure prevailed. Tests have been abolished. From 
the undergraduate standpoint, the Universities are now free 
and national. They are becoming every day less ecclesiastical, 
and more real academic institutions, even though custom, 
prestige, retained offices, ancient privileges, the interests and 
rights accumulated by many generations of absolute pos- 
session, still make the Church the strongest corporate factor 
in ali University questions. But all this only makes our 
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problem the more urgent:—What is our own duty? Our sons 
in increasing numbers are going to the older Universities ; it is 
their clear right to go, as it is, on our conception of what 
these Universities are, our clear duty to send them. But if 
they are there, we too ought also to be, in a form that would 
enable us to be their religious helpers and guides. We have 
laboured to make the Universities national ; they almost are 
what we have laboured to make them; but our proper duty 
now is to see that their nationalization does not work to the 
injury of the national religion. The danger is not the strength 
of the Church; it is its weakness, its inability adequately to 
represent and teach to the awakened and critical and living 
mind the whole truth of the Christian religion. We could 
afford to lose to the Church such of our sons as it attracted ; 
if it made them better Christians we would rejoice at the loss. 
But we cannot afford to see Christianity lose some of the 
choicest minds of the nation. We may be unable to save 
them, but we are able to make the attempt; and it is only 
by making the attempt that we can fulfil our duty. If we 
approach the Universities for the performance of our duty to 
the mind and religion of England, it will be not as antagonists 
or rivals of the Church, but as her allies, pledged deeply to 
the defence and exposition of the religion of Christ. If she 
treats the endeavour as a challenge, let our part still be to act 
= become those who are but affirming a right and fulfilling a 
uty. 

But what form ought this attempt to do our duty take? 
The most possible and most necessary thing to begin with is— 
to found a Theological Hall or School in one of the University 
cities. It ought to be exclusively theological, in no way as- 
sociated with either literary or science work. It would be an 
immense blunder to attempt to form a Nonconformist college 
on the model, say, of Keble or Selwyn. The reasons against 
it are many, denominationalism within the Universities being 
to us a mischievous and anti-national element. We would 
not withdraw our men from the older colleges, would rather 
encourage them to enter these, live their undergraduate life, 
and pursue their literary or scientific studies in connection 
with them. We could conceive nothing more disastrous than 
founding a school that should be in any degree responsible 
for these studies, or that should seek reputation by preparing 
its men for any arts school or tripos. The Hall ought to be 
formed for the cultivation of theology, and for the instruction 
of men who have already completed their literary course. 
Its students ought to be graduates, or men who have had an 
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adequate training in arts. And the school should be so 
equipped as to secure that its theological studies should, in 
breadth, in fulness, in scientific character, be equal to the 
classical and philosophical studies of the Universities. Any- 
thing less would not be entitled to success. A school ill-fur- 
nished or meanly organized would be a failure, the more 
complete and disastrous that it was attempted where success 
could certainly, if not easily, have been secured. 

But what is meant by a well-equipped theological school ? 
It would be necessary to be content with the possible and 
the practicable; but then it ought to be the best possible 
and the highest practicable. To describe an ideal school of 
theology would be but to indulge a vain dream ; to determine 
the simplest conditions necessary to the being of one is all 
that need be here attempted. What is the least possible 
equipment a few comparative statistics will show. The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge can hardly be here 
used, the professorships standing in so unequal a relation to 
the actual teaching power of the colleges; still the professors 
in divinity may be regarded as constituting what the Univer- 
sities hold a sufficient divinity school. At Oxford, then, there 
are two professors of Divinity, the Lady Margaret and the 
Regius ; a professor of Exegesis, one of Ecclesiastical History, 
one of Hebrew, one of Pastoral Theology, and a lecturer on the 
Septuagint. At Cambridge there are four Divinity professors, 
and one in Hebrew; and we may also reckon to the school 
‘the Hulsean lecturer and the Lady Margaret preacher. In 
the theological faculty of each of the four Scotch Universities 
there are four professors—Divinity, Church History, Hebrew, 
‘and Biblical Criticism. In the New College, Edinburgh, be- 
longing to the Free Church of Scotland, there are seven pro- 
_fessors—Divinity, Church History, Apologetics, New Testament 
_ Exegesis, Hebrew, Evangelistic Theology, and Natural Science. 
‘In the United Presbyterian College in the same city there are 
five professors—Divinity, Church History, New Testament, 
‘Hebrew, and Pastoral Theology. It is evident, then, that in 
‘a divinity school there cannot be fewer than four main sub- 
jects—Old Testament, New Testament, Systematic Theology, 
and Church History. Each of these would need the undivided 
energy and attention of one man. That means four professor- 
ships. But in addition to these, two or more fellowships 
ought to be founded, partly with a view to the encouragement 
of the higher studies, and partly in order to the retention in 
‘the Hall for four or more years of the best students as readers 


or tutors in special subjects. This latter is an important 
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provision, indeed quite necessary to the efficiency of the 
school. It would stimulate the abler students, help to form 
and qualify a higher order of teachers, directly conduce to 
the creation of special scholarship and promote inquiry on 
the less cultivated fields of study. By a school so equipped 
and supplied with disciplined and zealous students great 
things might be accomplished. At least it would have within 
it the possibility and capability of greater work than English 
Nonconformity has done since 1662. 

But to be a religious power in the University, the Hall 
would require to be something more than a theological 
school ; it ought to be made to aim at becoming a teacher in 
all matters that pertain to religion and life. There never 
was a greater interest than now in the great truths and facts 
of faith, and the interest is nowhere so intense as in the 
undergraduate and younger graduate mind. There is nothing 
so needed within the Universities as a living voice speaking 
in wise and sympathetic faithfulness concerning the living 
problems of the day; and wherever such a voice speaks it 
commands a most responsive hearing. The Church has pos- 
session of the Universities and college pulpits, and often uses 
them to excellent purpose, the preacher competent to deal 
with his great theme never wanting a fit audience. But these 
pulpits are shut, and are likely to remain long shut, to our 
preachers, who are thus denied all opportunity of feeling or 
touching the living academie mind. The opportunity which 
is denied to us by the existing arrangements we ought to 
create for ourselves. If a Hall is founded it ought to possess 
a pulpit, and the pulpit should be filled by the select preachers 
of Nonconformity. This is a duty we owe to ourselves and to 
our cause, to the men we send up to study, and to the 


‘religion we profess. Success at first might be small, but 


were the pulpit made a real power, it would be sure and great. 
There is no audience so susceptible to the eloquence of the 
honest and convinced preacher of Christian truth as an 
audience of young, open-minded, and generous University 
men. 

These two things, then, ought to be held inseparable—a 
Theological School and an Academic Pulpit—and neither at- 
tempted without the other. But now, why should these 
things be necessary ? Grant that we have duties to fulfil, 
why should the attempt at fulfilment take this particular form ? 
A detailed answer to these questions would lead us far beyond 
our limits, but a glance at some of the more obvious con- 
Siderations may be allowed. ‘These considerations will relate 
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in an equal degree to the ends to be served, on the one hand, 
by the scientific study of theology, on the other, by the prac- 
tical teaching of religion. 

Looking at the matter from the most general point of view, 
it may be said we have conquered the right to create a theo- 
logical school at our ancient seats of learning, and to have 
conquered the right is to come under the obligation to do it. 
There is nothing the mind of to-day so much needs as a really 
constructive theology. For want of it our religion is losing 
strength, confidence in the supremacy and sufficiency of truth, 
in its power to satisfy and govern mind. Now, constructive 
theology has always been the weak point of the Anglican 
Church, and it is its weak point still. It has so emphasized 
the idea and fact of the Church that it has attenuated the 
truth and life of religion. Nonconformity, on the other 
hand, lives through its theology, and is strong only.as it is 
here constructive. Could it create an ideal theological school, 
it would accomplish the highest achievement possible to it— 
the one at least with the most possibilities of good within it. 
And it would do a work that England, of all Reformed coun- 
tries, at this moment most deeply needs; for it is hardly too 
much to say that since the Act of Uniformity she has never 
known what it was to have even an approximation to such a 
school. One of the major evils connected with the ecclesias- 
ticizing of the Universities has been its ruinous effect on theo- 
logy; whether regarded as an academic discipline or as a 
living basis for religious life. Her possession of the Univer- 
sities ought to have made the Anglican Church at once the 
most scholarly and intellectually-productive in Christendom ; 
but here, as elsewhere, what ought to have been finds a sig- 
nificant contrast in what is. The Church has had many 
learned divines, able ecclesiastics, effective polemicists and 
apologists, and eminent preachers, but for the past two hun- 
dred years, at least, it has had no great scientific and con- 
structive theologian. It has cause, indeed, to be proud of a 
scholar like Bingham, whose scholarship is everywhere recog- 
nized and honoured; of so acute a critic and caustic a 
polemic as Bentley, of so powerful an apologist as Butler, so 
cogent and skilful a reasoner as Paley, such splendid examples 
of the controversial divine as Waterland and Warburton 
and Horsley, such beautiful specimens of the saintly Church- 
man as Bishops Ken and Wilson. But when we turn to look 
at the work done in the province of theological and religious 
thought, we are struck with its limited, insular, almost paro- 
chial character. It is curiously and distinctively Anglican, 
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without the higher Catholic and Christian qualities. Pearson 
is its typical divine, an elegant expositor of the Creed, felici- 
tous in the use of his learning, lucid, but never profound, with 
a fine, though restricted historical sense, conservative, con- 
vinced that truth and safety are alike to be found in following 
ancient models, without the speculative and constructive genius 
that can build all the parts and members of the body of truth 
into an organism instinct with life. Butler is its greatest 
apologist, though, as the letters to Samuel Clarke show, the 
Church did not lay the basis- of his mind, did not so much 
make him as acquire him already made; but even the 
‘Analogy’ is so English a book as to be hardly intelligible | 


out of England, or beyond the atmosphere of English deism. | 


Berkeley was, perhaps, the finest speculative genius of the | 
eighteenth century ; but the treatment his philosophy received, _ 


and its consequent theological unfruitfulness, only illustrates 
and emphasizes our position. All our classic works in sys- 
tematic and scientific theology have had another than an 
Anglican origin. The Roman, Lutheran, and Reformed 
Churches have here far excelled the Anglican. It has had no 
divines that in point of constructive and interpretative power 
could be classed with Bellarmine, Petavius, or Perrone. In 
the whole range of Anglican theology there is nothing that, 
for massive and comprehensive thought, for mastery of doc- 


trinal methods, for insight into the principles that produce, — 
harmonize, and unify a system of doctrines at once philoso- — 


phical, scriptural, and historical—can be compared with the 
work of such Lutheran divines as Chemnitz, Hutterus, and 
Gerhard, or such Reformed theologians as Calvin, Zanchius, 
or the Elder Turretine. But precisely the work the Anglican 
Church has not done, nor feels inclined to do, our Free 
Churches can accomplish. They emphasize religion as truth, 
and believe in bringing it and the spirit of man directly face 
to face. Their passion is for immediate knowledge of God, 
for personal communion with Christ. To find it they search 
the Scriptures, which testify of Him, and they believe their 
great function is to make Him known as He is in history and 
as He lives to faith. Their energies are not wasted on eccle- 
siastical apologetics; their great aim is not to prove that‘ 
Christ exists for the English people within the terms of the | 
Anglican Church, but that He exists for them as He 
exists for man everywhere, as the very image of the invisible 
God, He through whom and to whom all things are. The 
right and the duty to be constructive in theology is God’s 
own gift to the Free aan of this age. 


NO. CLVIII. 
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We certainly do not believe that the reign of theology has - 


ceased ; on the contrary, we do believe its reign to be a grow- 
ing necessity to the life and power of religion. It has been 
well said, ‘Abstract principles are the most practical of 
things,’ which may here be interpreted to mean, ‘ Theology 
is the vital force of religion.’ The great divine is one of the 
great religious forces of history. All periods of revival and 
deep spiritual experience have been connected with the state- 
ment and accentuation of particular doctrines. Without 
their termini technici, miotis, vouos, épya, evary- 

éduov, xapis, duaptis, capt, mvetpa, or 
avOpwros, the Pauline Episties would be without 
their extraordinary power to move, to change, and to command 
men. The most intensely doctrinal of John’s terms, o Aoyos, 
6 vids, TO Has, oKOTia, 1) Son povoyerys, ayamn, hold, as it 
were, his spirit incarnate ; through them the meaning and 
mystery he found in the person and history of Christ look 
perennially out on man. The names of Athanasius and 
Augustine do not simply represent the victory of orthodoxy 
over Arian and Pelagian heresy, they represent the highest 
thought and spirit and faith of the early Church, the instru- 
ment by which it has most powerfully worked for the good of 
later times. Luther’s work is best symbolized by one doctrine, 
justification by faith ; and Calvin’s by another, the sovereignty 
of God in salvation. The evangelical revival was due toa 
re-statement of doctrine, and so was the Anglican, though in 
this case the doctrine was political rather than theological, 
and threw the emphasis on the Church rather than on Christ, 
at least on Christ only so far as He was the source of the grace 
the ecclesiastical society held and distributed. Hence, there 
is no instrument that so deeply concerns and moves religion 
as theology; to study it positively and constructively is to 
reach the sources of the spiritual life, to determine its volume, 
character, and intensity. It is the study of the truth of God, 
but the study of His truth, not simply for its own sake, but 


for the sake of man. It is not God’s unless it be so studied, © 


and where so studied it is best loved, because seen to be so 
like the God whose truth it is. Theology is no mere aca- 
demic exercise, but a body of truth capable of exercising the 
noblest regenerating influence on the mind alike of the 
individual and society. Its truths have one transcendent dis- 
tinction over the truths of all other sciences, they are reme- 
dial truths that save men and inspire peoples. There are no 
truths so certain as those of mathematics, but they do not 
make men martyrs; none that so awe the imagination as 
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those of the immensity and order of the universe, but they 
do not nerve men for death or create the heroism of a great 
faith. Theological truth does this, so reveals God to the 
yeason and conscience as to exalt and purify the one, and 
become to the other its supreme law, a categorical imperative 
spontaneously and joyfully obeyed. 

Now the place where theology can best be studied is in the 
presence of our old Universities. The very atmosphere is 
stimulating, all the more that the mind works outside, yet 
in the face of the ancient political and sacerdotal corporation 
that calls itself the Church of England. From that Church 
theology has nothing to expect; it is too rigorously disciplined 
to allow freedom to exist within it. All its thought, though 
distributed through various schools, is of one type, and the 
type is growing every year narrower and more exclusive. The 
men the Church honours are the men who speak her words 
and become the apologists of her claims. She discounten- 
ances or censures independent investigation in the field of his- 
tory, for it is not friendly to her historical theory and preten- 
sions. The Church is religion, men must accept it as such, 
or, so far as she is concerned, go without religion altogether ; 
and where church and religion are so identified, to touch any 
part of the Church system is to be guilty of the worst heresy. 
Now it is this which constitutes so splendid an opportunity 
for the Free Churches; they can have theology from the 
Church, and make it stand up before the age like the free 
and articulate truth of God. And nowhere can it do this 
so well as in an ancient seat of learning, which is also the 
home of our openest and brightest spirits. There the men 
who are to be the leaders of the next generation are learning, 
exploring with all the enthusiasm of young and hopeful 
minds the gravest problems of life and destiny, seeking what 
to believe that they may know how tolive. They cannot help 
asking, What is religion? Is it true? How am I to under- 
stand and realize it? At this moment within the ancient 


‘Universities there are only two sides whence an answer can 


come, the Church on the one hand, and negation and unbelief 
on the other. The Church has for many potent, almost irre- 
sistible, attractions ; she is historical, venerable, has a grand 
past that appeals to the imagination, a beautiful and reverent 
service, a stately ceremonial, a sober and tender spirit, a 
heart generous to the obedient, though hard enough to the 
wilful, and almost boundless means of helping or hindering 
the way of the capable and the ambitious. But to almost as 
many, to a number indeed that has been rapidly on the 
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_ increase, religion as the Church represents it is an impossible 


at thing; they could believe religion without the Church, but 
i it ' not with it. The claim it makes, not on their faith, but on 
| their credulity is too large. Its historical claims are not 
Bin proof against the methods of modern historical criticism. Its 
Bia notion of the Church divorces religion too much from life ; its 
Bian doctrine of the priesthood and the sacraments offends the 
iit man who believes God a spirit ‘and who loves a spiritual wor- 
ship. And where can the men repelled from the Church 
turn? The Free Churches are not there to represent a purer, 
al simpler, and more reasonable view of religion; there is no 
| ea _ view of the Christian religion other than this Anglican view, 
| Ba which they feel so insufficient and even repellent. Instead, 
\ there are all the negative tendencies of the day; active and 
1 Bia solvent, around them, represented by many a college coterie, 
| oa discussed in many a friendly or literary circle, distilled and 
| distributed by the current literature, filtering through the very 
| Ba text books. What wonder if many a pious spirit who has 
| a entered the University full of religious purpose and promise, 
| leaves it as to faith simply a blank, at best a cynical Agnostic 
or an enthusiast for Positivism ? 

It is clearly the duty of the Free Churches to use this 
splendid opportunity ; to neglect it is to be unfaithful to the 
i mission on which they have been sent of God. There is no 
Hine point from which England can be so radically and permanently 

i= moved as from the Universities. It was in a University that 
Wiclif was formed, and it supplied the opportunities and 

means that enabled him so powerfully to influence his own 

and the other European peoples. It was through the Univer- 

sities that Erasmus, Peter Martyr, and other continental 
Humauists and Reformers touched and affected the thought of 
England ; and Oxford and Cambridge alike formed and con- 

tributed some of the noblest men and most faithful martyrs to 

i the English Reformation. Cambridge enabled the Puritans on 
the one hand and the Neo-Platonists on the other so largely to 
shape and direct our religion and religious thought; and but for 

Oxford, Laud never would have become the power he was and 

is in Anglican polity and faith. Without Oxford the Wesleys 

would neyer have attained the influence and accomplished the 

: work they did, and without Cambridge Simeon could, not have 
j been the potent factor he was in the Evangelical revival. 
| The most distinctive as the strongest religious movement of 
this century has taken its name from Oxford, and its repre- 
sentative names, Keble, Newman, Hurrell Froude, Pusey, 
Palmer, are among the most honoured and loved sons of that 
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ancient University ; and its sister, though without the illus- 
trious name of Arnold, was the peculiar home of the more 
generous school which stands associated with the loved names 
of Charles Kingsley and Frederick Maurice. But of a fact so 
familiar and obvious, illustrations need not be multiplied. 
The latest is not the least significant. Positivism has within 
the past twenty years become a real power in England; it 
has a band of zealous and eloquent preachers, whose words 
are often enough heard in our Reviews. Mr. Congreve, 
Frederick Harrison, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Professor Beesley, John 
Morley are names that would adorn any cause, and commend 
it to any people who loved elevated and masculine thought. 
Without them Positivism would not be heard of in England ; 
yet without Oxford, Positivism would in all probability have 
been without these brilliant representatives. They are all 
Oxford men and, with one exception, members of one college, 
that exception being the most independent member of the 
band. One dominant influence produced these results ; as the 
men were made in the University years ago, they are for good 
or evil in the England of to-day. : 

And is not the moral of all this too manifest to need to be 
stated ? If the Free Churches are to form the mind, deepen 
the faith, uplift the spirit and religion of the English people, 
they must begin at the Universities. They have never had 
the opportunity till now ; they have now the opportunity, and 
so lie under the most imperative obligations to use it. They 
have many men well qualified as preachers and teachers to 
influence the academic mind ; they havea mode of conceiving 
and presenting religion and religious truth that would save 
many a sincere and noble and troubled soul to Christianity. 
And they ought so to love their Saviour and His cause as to 
grudge no sacrifice needed to fulfil so high a mission. Itis one 
certain to be hard of fulfilment; discouragement, disappoint- 
ment, arduous labour with small results, isolation, criticism, 
dislike would inevitably attend the earliest endeavours; but 
to men of strong faith and Christian courage, who believed 
that their mission was of God, and the cause they represented 
His, victory would be sure. And the victory would be alto- 
gether to the good of England, and so to the glory of God 
and of His Christ. 

This paper has not concerned itself with ways and means; 
these seemed to lie outside its scope and its province. But 
the writer may be allowed to say in conclusion, that he would 
deeply regret were it found necessary for the realization of the 
scheme to create an entirely new foundation. He looks rather 
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to the removal of one or more of the existing colleges, and 
would urge where such removal is possible that it be seriously 
considered, and from what, in such matters, is the only sure 
standpoint, that of our collective responsibilities and obliga- 
tions. Multiplication of Divinity Schools is certainly in every 
respect to be deprecated; but changes that would increase 
the efficiency and influence of a school are as certainly to be 
desired. Yet it ought to be felt that in a matter of this 
kind for a Board or Boards to act is but to supply an oppor- 
tunity for action to the body asa whole. It is pre-eminently 
a question for the Churches, and what they do ought to be 
done in a spirit and way worthy of the occasion. Here, if 
anywhere, nothing were better than a feeble and abortive 
something. To begin meanly were to invite contempt and 
ensure defeat; what is done ought to express purpose, and 
the purpose of our Churches to do to the uttermost the duty 
that is now possible and imperative. The Hall would need a 
home, and the pulpit implies a chapel, and so a building would 
be necessary. It were well, indeed, if any college or colleges 
able and willing to remove were to challenge the Churches to 
supply them with a new home, and a home that might be at 
once a place suitable for the work and a fit monument of the 
happier time that has dawned on Nonconformity. If Churches 
with so honourable an academic history as ours resolve to 
create, in the presence of the ancient Universities, a theolo- 
gical school, then it ought to be a school that shall do honour 
to their history, their principles, and their aims. 
A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 


II. 


In 1871 the Universities Tests Act, a measure which had 
been hotly opposed for eight years, threw open all e moluments, 
degrees, and offices in Oxford and Cambridge, to which laymen 
were eligible, to all Her Majesty’s subjects without distinction 
of creed. Since that year, Nonconformists have had as fair 
a field in both Universities as members of the Episcopalian 
Establishment ; and even those who strenuously opposed the 
measure have, except in one or two isolated cases, joined 
loyally in obeying its spirit as well as its letter. Noncon- 
formists have begun to appear at both Oxford and Cambridge 
in numbers smaller no doubt than is to be desired, yet a ready 
considerable. In Oxford there are more than one hundred ; 
in Cambridge a still larger number. They have found no 
difficulties thrown in their way, and win their fair share of 
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scholarships, fellowships, and graduation honours. The 
Universities themselves are less distracted by controversy, and 
less sapped by scepticism, than under the old system of theo- 
logical tests. The results of the Act may in fact be pro- 
nounced wholly satisfactory save in one point, the absence of 
candidates for the ministry of the Nonconformist churches. 
As the clergy of the Anglican Establishment owe most of 
their merits to the Universities which they had so long 
monopolized, it might have been expected that the Noncon- 
formist clergy would be among the first to enter and claim 
their share of the fair inheritance. This has not been so. 
A very few have taken their Arts course at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards passed into theological colleges; but 
the vast majority have obtained the whole of their higher 
education, both general and theological, at one of the de- 
nominational seminaries, or (in some few cases) at the Scotch 
Universities. 

Among the causes of this, the chief has doubtless been the 
want of any due provision for theological training at Oxford 
and Cambridge. The faculties of theology there are in the 
hands of Episcopalian clergymen, and indeed, especially at 
Oxford, largely in the hands of strong High Churehmen, 
persons of learning and ability, but teachers of a doctrine 
which Nonconformists disapprove, and obliged by their own 
views to hold aloof from those whom they call schismatics. 
Hence young men who intend to enter the ministry of the 
Congregational, or Presbyterian, or Baptist, or Wesleyan 
churches, cannot obtain in the Universities what they want, 
and are seldom therefore inclined to take even the earlier and 
more general part of their course there. 

The object of the few pages which follow is to point out 


what the Free Churches lose by this neglect of the old Uni- 


versities on their part,and to suggest aremedy. Understanding 
that Dr. Fairbairn, who can speak with a much fuller know- 
ledge than I, is contributing to the ‘Review’ a paper on the 
same subject, I shall say little or nothing about the arrange- 
ments of the existing theological colleges, or the way in which 
they may be brought into connection with the Universities, 
still less about the present position of theological study in 
England; but shall make some remarks from the point of 
view of an Oxford graduate, who believes that his University, 
as well as the Nonconforming churches, would profit by the 
establishment of a free theological faculty in her midst. 

That the Nonconformist clergy suffer by not getting a 
University training will be thought certain by those whose 
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lot it has been to come in contact with a large number of 
Anglican clergymen, and to note the great difference between 
those who have and those who have not spent three or four 
years at Oxford or Cambridge. It is a difference too marked 
to be explained by the fact that as a rule the University 
men come from richer and more cultivated homes. It is a 
difference, not of ability, not of knowledge, not necessarily, 
though frequently, of manners; it rather consists in a superior 
enlightenment and enlargement of mind, a higher sense of 
the dignity of learning and literature, a better appreciation 
of the difficulty of discovering absolute truth, and the 
duty of treating with respect those whom you must oppose. 
These are often supposed to be virtues not specially cha- 
racteristic of any priesthood; but he who compares twenty 
curates from Oxford or Cambridge with twenty other curates 
whose education has been received at some Anglican theo- 
logical seminary, will be struck by the contrast. The theo- 
logical students who prepare themselves for the Nonconformist 
ministry differ so widely from Episcopalians in their tone of 
thought, that one cannot directly apply to them arguments 
drawn from the difference between two sets of Episcopalian 
students. But it may fairly be thought that if University 


life is so profitable to the latter, it would be profitable to Non- 


conformists also. In speaking of the effects of a University 
course, or indeed of any kind of social education, one must 
distinguish three sorts of men. Persons of great ability and 
great force of character will come to the top with, or in spite 
of, any educational system. The leaders of Nonconformity, 
both now and in past time, would have been eminent men 
under any conditions. Weak men, on the other hand, may 
even suffer by the solvent influences of University life; may 
become too dependent on public opinion, and lose what indi- 
viduality nature gave them. But between these two extremes 
there lies:a large class of minds whom stimulating teaching 
and the genial influences of an ancient and venerable place 
of learning, filled by accomplished men of various pursuits 
and types of thought, may develope and polish to a 
higher degree than their own powers would have enabled 
them to reach. And even setting apart the intellectual side 
of the matter, it would be a great advantage to the Noncon- 
formist clergy, who are now-a-days more and more brought 
into contact with those of the Establishment, to have been 
educated at the same place; to have learned in youth what 
are the strong and weak points of those whom they have to 
deal with subsequently sometimes as fellow-workers, some- 
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times, unfortunately, as antagonists; to have enjoyed the 
same social advantages, whatever they may be worth; and be 
therefore the less exposed to be treated with contumely or 
condescension by persons no way essentially better than 
themselves. The social assumptions of the Church of Eng- 
land are among the most galling features of the present 
ecclesiastical position. Nonconformists sometimes err by 
admitting them with too much patience, sometimes by resent- 
ing them with too much asperity: the middle course of quietly 
and courteously ignoring these pretensions becomes decidedly 
easier when the would-be superior can at any rate claim to 
have enjoyed no higher educational privileges. 

I would say more on this topic were I not afraid of appear- 
ing to overrate the merits of English University training. 
For some purposes they must not be rated highly. There 
are professions in which a man will succeed more quickly 
if he has not been to Oxford or Cambridge. Scotland or 
Germany will serve his turn much better. But the pro- 
fession—if one may call it so—of the Christian ministry, 
requiring a catholic and appreciative study of Christian 
history, a study which is at once reverent and critical, as 
well as a wide knowledge of different sorts of men, and a 
perception of.the many currents in which modern thought 
flows—this is a profession-for which an English University 
gives the best preparation to be had anywhere. 

Objections will doubtless be made by some Nonconformists 
to the sending of their youth to Oxford. ‘Will they not 
be ill received?’ it is asked. ‘Is not the intolerant 
spirit of Anglicanism still alive, and disposed to repel them 
from a college, or slight them if admitted?’ For these fears 
there is no ground. On the contrary, the better men in the 
University, both teachers and undergraduates, will welcome 
Nonconformist students. They are no more under social 
than they are under legal disabilities. And among the leading 
spirits of the University there are many who desire to see 
theological teaching provided for Nonconformist students, and 
conceive that it will be a gain to the University herself, and 
strengthen her hold on the country, if she obtains a share in the 
training of the Nonconformist clergy. If, on the other hand, it 
is alleged that the subtle influences of the place are unfavour- 
able, and will pervert Nonconformists either to Tractarianism 
or to heterodoxy, the answer will be that the faith which 
cannot stand in the presence of these antagonists must be 
a weak faith, and unfit for the conflicts of the world. Lapses 
to Anglicanism may occasionally occur, but they are less likely 
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to occur when Nonconformists are more numerous, when they 

‘have a centre of religious life in their own theological halls, 
when they are instructed by thoroughly Protestant teachers 
of their own denominations. If the fear of scepticism does 
not repel candidates for the Anglican ministry, why should 
it disturb those who are wont to think that they possess a 
more robust and enlightened theology, which rests not on 
Church authority, but on reason and the Scriptures ? 

I pass on to speak of the way in which the object sought 
may be attained. Denominational colleges or halls are not 
wanted, are indeed to be deprecated. All the old colleges at 
both Oxford and Cambridge are now undenominational, and 
the establishment of sectarian foundations such as Keble and 
Selwyn was seen with regret by those who believe that the 
value of University life largely consists in the free inter- 
mingling of young men of different persuasions. Since 
Dissenters can enter all the old colleges, and can, if they 
* prefer it, live in lodgings as unattached students, there is 
really no occasion for setting up a college to receive them. 
By being gathered into one group there, and in so far isolated 
from other students, they would lose many of the advantages 
of the University. 

All that is wanted is an adequate provision of such instruc- 
tion in the leading departments of theology as students now 
obtain at the various theological seminaries. The four chief 
chairs would be the following: Ecclesiastical History; Hebrew 
and Old Testament Exegesis; Greek and New Testament 
Exegesis ; Systematic Theology. To these’might be added 
Pastoral Theology, or.Christian Ethics, or some one or more 
of the many subjects which are included in the programmes 
of the theological faculties of Germany, but which British 
‘Universities have hitherto neglected. Systematic Theology 
is indeed a large enough subject to employ two or more pro- 
fessors, seeing that it has a metaphysical as well as a 
historical side. 

The lectures of these professors would be open, on payment 
of a moderate fee, to all persons, Anglican students as well as 
Nonconformists, and it might be expected that many Anglicans 
would seek to listen to teachers who would be equal in learn- 
ing and power to the present Episcopalian professors. Nor, 
as respects Nonconformists, would the lectures be confined to 
or intended for those solely who had taken an Arts degree 
at the University. On the contrary, there would doubtless be 
many who, having had their general education elsewhere, 
would come here to receive their special theological training. 
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Arrangements might, if desired, be made for the residence 
of these students in halls or houses under the oversight of the 
professors. But this is not essential. At present the students 
in the theological halls in Scotland, and those of the Presby- 
terian College in London, live where they please, and meet 
only for the purposes of instruction. All that is absolutely 
needed is to provide the men and the rooms in which they are 
publicly to lecture, and to do this a sum of from £3000 to 
£4000 a year would be sufficient. For competent incomes 
must of course be offered to the professors, who should be 
persons of the highest standing in their respective depart- 
ments, and such as, by their characters and the sobriety of 
their views, to command the confidence of Nonconformists 
generally. 

This brings me to ask what should be the relation of this 
free theological faculty to the various Nonconformist bodies, 
how its professors should be chosen, and to what authority 
they will be responsible. 

It has been suggested that the leading denominations— 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, or 
some two or three of them—should each choose persons to 
constitute a joint Committee, whereto should be entrusted 
the duty of framing a scheme for the erection and endow- 
ment of theological chairs. The chairs, when founded, 
would then be supported by an appropriation from the 
funds of each contributing denomination ; and their manage- 
ment, as well as the selection of the professors, would rest 
with the joint Committee. The advantage of such a plan 
wowld be its providing ample funds, and the importance 
and authority which such combined action would give to 
the new foundation. But the practical difficulties are 
serious. The denominations have not been accustomed to 
act together, and might find their ideas incompatible. Al- 
though the points of doctrine which separate them from one 
another are slight in eomparison with those in which they 
agree, those former points might impede the choice of a 
professor of such a subject as Systematic Theology. Between 
the theology of the Presbyterian Church and that of the 
Wesleyans, for instance, there are sufticient differences of tone 
and tendency to make neither disposed to acquiesce in the 
teaching of the other. So Congregationalists, and still more 
Baptists, might be indisposed to treat the question of infant 
baptism as either an insignificant one or an open one. 
Nor is it to be wished that professors should feel them- 
selves restrained from dealing freely with any topic by 
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the fear of offending the susceptibilities of students belonging 
to some other denomination. It is true that these obstacles 
scarcely apply to subjects like Old.and New Testament 
_ Exegesis. In Harvard University, at Cambridge, Massa- 
' chusetts, a place of learning in which Unitarian influences 
| have hitherto predominated, the Professors of Ecclesiastical 
History and Exegesis are both orthodox Baptist clergymen, 
whose lectures are resorted to by theological students of all 
\denominations. But it must be admitted that public opinion 
among the Nonconformist laity, on the liberality of whose 
subscriptions the success of the enterprise would mainly 
depend, is hardly ripe for combined action, has hardly risen 


_ out of denominationalism into the wider conception of an 


enlightened Protestant theology, which, having to contend 
with sacerdotalism and sacramentalism on the one hand, and 
blank agnosticism on the other, makes small account of those 
differences of view on minor matters which form the historical 
basis of the various Free Churches of England and Scotland. 
The union and common action for religions purposes of the 
nonconforming bodies is perhaps a counsel of perfection, an 
aspiration rather than an attainable reality. 

An easier, if less theoretically satisfactory, expedient would 
be that each body should undertake to do what it can in its own 
way, and by its proper resources. One denomination may, 
perhaps, be content with sending some highly qualified 
representative to the University, to deliver lectures on some 
topic or topics belonging to theology. Such a representative 
would be specially charged to give instruction to students 
belonging to his own body, but his public lectures would be 
open to all the world. Another denomination might take the 
bolder course of transferring one of its theological colleges 
to Oxford. It is rumoured that this has been proposed as 
respects the Congregational College at Spring Hill; and 
probably the Presbyterian College in London and one of the 
Baptist colleges might with advantage be so removed. This 


_ would be better than founding new colleges in rivalry to the 


existing ones ; for there are already at least as many as can be 
provided with first-rate teachers. Such a transferred college 
would cease to be one for general education, since the Uni- 
versity already provides that in her Arts courses; it would 
be a theological faculty merely, with or without arrangements 
for the residence of students. Though its management would 
remain with the denomination which supported it, its lectures 
would be available to students of other denominations, in- 
cluding the Established Church. If there were two or more 
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of such theological faculties, some system of combination and 
interchange among their lectures would doubtless spring up, 
like that which now so profitably exists among the colleges 
of the University—a system which would enable the students 
of any one denomination to take advantage of the teaching 
provided by the others, and would relieve the professors by 
enabling them to specialize their studies and their lecturing. 
Sympathy and community of feeling between those who are 
to become the ministers of the various Free Churches would 
thus be promoted, and the next generation would see those 
jealousies, which still to some extent divide the Nonconformist 
bodies, replaced by a sense of the substantial identity of their 
faith and practice, their hopes and aims. Nor would it be 


desirable to confine the students to the lectures of the new - 


faculties. As members of the University they would have 
the right of entering her divinity lecture-rooms, and every 
one knows that in some, at least, of those lecture-rooms they 
would listen to men not only of the highest learning, but in 
just as full an agreement with the best spirit of Protestant 
theology as if they were Nonconformists themselves. Every 
one knows what Dr. Lightfoot and Dr. Westcott have been to 
Cambridge; and at Oxford Dissenting students would find 
nothing to offend and much to benefit them in the teaching 
of such eminent and liberal-minded scholars as Dr. Driver 
and Mr. Sanday. 

The perfect freedom which our Universities now happily 
enjoy makes the enterprise a great deal easier than it may 
appear to persons of the older generation who remember 
Oxford and Cambridge, and especially the former, as the 
chosen haunts of intolerance. But there is one thing abso- 
lutely essential to its success. The men who go to represent 
Nonconformist theology must be the very best men whom the 
Free Churches can persuade to undertake the task ; not merely 
men of deep learning and polished scholarship, but of a 
philosophic and catholic spirit, temperate and persuasive, 
gifted with the power of attracting and influencing the young. 

For the action of such men the Universities open a noble 
field. In them, as everywhere else in Europe, religion has. 
suffered grievously from being entangled with a secular organi- 
zation, and buttressed byrich endowments. The system of theo- 
logical tests made theology odious to many of the finer spirits, 
forced them into an attitude of hostility, surrounded every 
question with an atmosphere of political controversy. Even 
now theological study and the minds of the Episcopalian clergy 
are cramped by the conditions which the law imposes, and 
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necessarily imposes, on the Established Church. The presence 
of critical and philosophical inquirers free from these restric- 
tions will be a great benefit to religion. 

The school of theology, which is now most influential in 
the Universities and the Anglican Church generally, is no 


_ doubt that which we call Tractarian or Sacramentalist. One 
_ may heartily admire the piety and earnestness, the learning 


and eloquence of many of its leaders; one may admit the 
excellent work they have done and are doing, among the poor 
especially, and may yet think their views fraught with danger, 
and their conception of Christianity one which is equally 
untrue to history and lowering to the human spirit, one 
which would undo the work done for us by the great reformers 
of the sixteenth century, arrest the religious consciousness 
in its progressive development, leave no alternative between 
blank negation on the one hand, and on the other unreasoning 
submission to the authority of a Visible Church. No better 


remedy against the extending dominion of such a school can be 


suggested than the appearance, in the place where its influence 
is most potent in moulding the mind of the next generation, of 
another type of religious teaching, which shall unite indepen- 
dence and a critical method with reverence for the past, and be 
deeply pervaded by a sense of the power of Christianity as a 
spiritual influence. The truth that Christianity can and must 
stand by her own strength, and rule men by love and belief 
alone, that ‘the kingdom of heaven is within you,’ and to be 
sought neither in a theocratic state, as Christ’s own earlier 
disciples fancied, nor in an imperial church, as men held in 
the Middle Ages, nor in an organized and privileged national 
church, as some men hold even now—this is perhaps the most 
vital doctrine to which Nonconformists have been and are still 
bound to bear witness. And the University herself, called by 
all her best historic memories to be free and comprehensive, 
will gain by having a new spring of life, a new element of force, 
added to those she possesses, and will become more and more 
a power in England when she bears her part in the training 
of those whose ministrations serve and guide so large a part 
of the English people. . JAMES BRYCE. 


Art. VIII.—Political Survey of the Quarter. 
Tue anomalous character of the political situation has never 
been more marked than since the commencement of the 
present Session. We have a Ministry which, on all questions 
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of domestic policy, commands the entire confidence of a party 
constituting a large majority of the House of Commons, which 
never was more thoroughly united, and which, even on the 
more doubtful subject of foreign policy, especially as regards 
Egypt, is honoured for the integrity of its purposes by those 
of its supporters (they are but few, and they differ from each 
other at least as much as from the Government) who dis- 
approve of some of its proceedings. On the other hand is an 
Opposition whose boastful utterances cannot hide its essential 
weakness and schism. Its leaders are never weary of proclaim- 
ing the incompetence of a Government which one of them 
has been pleased to characterize as a ‘miserable Ministry,’ 
but they are not able to give the first proof of their own 
competence to guide the affairs of the nation by settling the 
dissensions within their own ranks. The newspapers and 
magazines have been full of bitter complaints from recaleci- 
trant followers, who cannot understand why they are not led 
to victory against a Ministry which, according to the showing 
of their chiefs, is hurrying the country to ruin by their in- 
competency and vacillation. Under ordinary conditions, a 
party so heavily defeated at the polling-booth would have 
sought to convert public opinion, and waited with a dignified 
composure for the reaction to come. But this is what the 
leaders of the Opposition have been unable to do. With the 
exception of Sir Stafford Northcote and one or two others, 
they have fretted and fumed, have shown themselves irritable, 
fussy, and small, have rushed up and down the country pro- 
testing that never was an unhappy country subjected to the 
rule of such wretched incompetency, but they have not given 
a hint of a better policy. 

Already the Nemesis has come upon themselves. A party 
which is perpetually told that it is opposed to men who 
mismanage everything they touch, whose career has been 
marked by a series of blunders and crimes, who are lacking 
both in highminded patriotism and common honesty, and who 
have succeeded in degrading their country in the eyes of all 
Europe, naturally asks ‘why it is that its leaders are con- 
tinually defeated by these imbecile pretenders. Their curses 
have thus come home to roost. Certainly if the Ministry 
needed consolation under the bitter denunciations with which 
they have been assailed, they might find it in listening to the 
scornful reproaches which Tories of high degree and of low 


. degree are continually addressing to their own chiefs. Here 


is a description of them from one who writes in ‘The Fort- 
nightly Review’ as an English Tory, and who ascribes the 
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defeat of his party in 1880 to the discredit brought upon 
it by ‘the inconceivable incapacity of the colleagues whom 
he (Lord Beaconsfield) left behind him’ in the House of 
Commons. 


The year 1879 marked probably the nadir of ministerial influence in 
the Lower Chamber. Never before and as certainly never again will 
an Opposition have to contend with Ministers so barren in ideas, so ir- 
resolute in decision, so weak in utterance, and so timid in action, as the 
five or six persons who huddled round the bell-wether of the Treasury, 
trembling at the-first sound of au Irish brogue, and fleeing in stuttering 
disorder whenever Mr. Gladstone thought proper to use against such 
poor creatures the weapons so often tried against a worthier foe. 


_ These are the men who are now leaders of the. Opposition, 
with the addition only of Mr. Gibson, who at best is nothing 
more than a fluent advocate saturated with Orange prejudices, 
and whose political incapacity has long since become apparent. 
’ As to their conduct in Opposition, the same writer tells us 
that the disaster of 1880 was ‘less terrible in respect of what 
it took away than of what it left behind. If the destroying 
angel who moved along the other benches had made his 
presence felt on that occupied by the expropriated Ministers, 
from Westminster to Lincoln, the Conservative party would 
have been appreciably stronger.’ A party in which such a 
spirit of disloyalty and distrust prevails can hardly be a great 
force. It may be fierce in its hates and savage in its curses, 
but these are signs of weakness, not of strength. 

This being so, however, the abnormal character of the 
situation is very striking. A powerful Ministry finds its great 
measures labouring heavily in the trough of the sea. A dis- 
united Opposition, which has not exhibited even a capacity 
for criticism, and whose very invective is described as ‘a 
feeble little sputtering of inane twaddle,’ is still able to 
obstruct. When a regular challenge is delivered and a battle 
fought, the victory of the Government is decisive. A majority 
of fifty would have been regarded as more than satisfactory 
until the present, Parliament; but, large as it is, it did not 
express fully the preponderance of the Government in the 
division on the Vote of Censure, for the thirty-five Parnellites 
who went into the lobby with Sir Stafford Northcote are not to 


be classed among his supporters, but are the common enemies. 


of all English Governments, who in fairness ought to be left out 
of account altogether. Deducting them, the Ministry had a 
majority of nearly ninety, and this may be taken as an index 
to the comparative strength of parties in the House. Yet 
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the Government has been able to make but little progress 
with its measures. 

The cause is certainly not to be found in any lack of 
earnestness or power on the part of the Ministry, or from 
anything extreme or extravagant in the nature of its pro- 
posals. The Franchise Bill, which is the grand pice de résis- 
tance, fulfils the promise of moderation made on its behalf to 
such an extent, that those who feel bound to attack it have to 
seek their objections outside the four corners of the measure 
itself. No doubt shipowners insist that the provisions of the 
Merchant Shipping Bill are drastic, but they can find no one 
to agree with them, and they cannot be accepted as impartial 
judges in their own cause. The Ministry is certainly attempt- 
ing nothing so revolutionary as to excite apprehension and 
inspire fierce opposition. On the other hand, the ability of 
the Treasury Bench is confessed by all impartial men. If 
legislation is delayed, it is. certainly, not, fox want of genius 
and eloquence and purpose pn -thepart.of these.io whom its 
initiation and advocacy are. entrusted. 

Sanguine Tories would, assert: that tae true equse’is the 
want of strong support in the public opinion of the country ; 
but there is nothing to justify such a view, unless it be the 
recent election at Brighton. For some time past the electoral 
changes have about counterbalanced one another. The latest 
were those at York and at Ipswich, the latter being at least as 
significant as the former. Brighton seems at first sight to 
be a decided and ominous reverse, and we have no desire to 
abate the sense of its gravity. At the same time the circum- 
stances were so exceptional as to warn us against drawing 
any very extended inferences from it. Under any conditions 
Brighton is not a constituency to which we should look for 
indications of the tendency of public opinion. It represents 
little beyond the prejudices and interests of a watering-place, 
where political convictions are not robust, and are easily 
overborne by more selfish considerations. The fact that Mr. 
Marriott relied so much upon an appeal to a wretched local 
jealousy of Birmingham speaks volumes as to the character 
of the electorate. That he was justified in his estimate has 
been proved even since by the anxiety of the founders of the 
new Liberal Association to assure the people that it is not 
constructed precisely after the model of Birmingham, and to 
invent a perfectly new caucus of its own. A Liberalism 
which’ seems to be so afraid of its own shadow must always 
fight under great disadvantage. But especially must this be 


so when it has an adversary so keen and unscrupulous, filled 
NO. CLVIII. 26 
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with a passion aroused by the sprete injuria forme, and using 
all the resources of an intellect which, though neither brilliant 
nor powerful, ha’ the acuteness of a trained lawyer. 

We do not remember a Parliamentary career more fitted 
to evoke the contempt of all honest men; but, on the other 
hand, we cannot recall the name of a renegade who has played 
his cards with such consummate ability as Mr. Marriott. 
There was the subtlety of a Machiavel, if not the cynicism 
of a Mephistopheles, in the manner in which he betrayed the 
friends who: had put too implicit a trust in him. Parallels 
have been drawn between him and others who have changed 
their political allegiance, but such comparisons are nothing 
short of insults to those whose names are introduced. Sir 
Francis Burdett was once a fiery Radical in the days when he 
was the ‘glory of Westminster,’ and as senility came on he 
became alarmed at the progress of democracy, and went over 
to the Tories, hut we never -knew 4 doubt cast upon his 
political integrity. Gn' the other side, Milner Gibson very 
early abaridonéd ‘the Toryism which had won for him the 
suffrages: of Ipswich, and on appealing to his constituents 
found that he had forftited their ‘confidence by his change of 
views. It would be too great a compliment to Mr. Marriott to 
suggest that he ever had any political convictions to change. 
Assuredly, if he had, he was wonderfully skilful in concealing 
them. He floated into Parliament on the Gladstone wave ; 
but after a time, under influences into which we do not care 
to inquire, became an envenomed assailant and malignant 
enemy of the Government. 

The influence of such a man upon the party with which 
he is nominally identified must be demoralizing in the last 
degree. Gradually had Brighton been prepared for this lapse 
from Liberal principles. The world knows what happened at 
the election—the surprise which the member sprung upon 
his old friends, the sudden and theatrical resignation of his 
seat, the carefully calculated attacks on Birmingham and 
the caucus, his skilful posing as the champion and martyr 
of independence. But the world does not know the secret 
history of the last eighteen months, and of the subtle 
methods by which the convert to Toryism was preparing to 
feed fat his grudge against the Ministers who had displeased 
him. An election under such conditions would not be a fair 
trial of strength. Strange as it may seem to those who look 
deeper, there were Liberals who were still beguiled by Mr. 
Marriott’s Liberal professions, while there were numbers who 
voted for the courageous opponent of all dictation who would 
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certainly not have voted for a Tory qué Tory. Still, the 
defeat has a lesson. It does not show that the country 
has gone over to the Tories ; but it does emphasize that dis- 
tinction between the politics of the north and of the south 
to which perhaps too little attention has been given. If the 
Liberals of Brighton had been full of that enthusiasm for 
their leaders which is seen in some of the great northern 
boroughs, Mr. Marriott would have met with the fate he so 
richly deserved. It is true that at no time has a strong feel- 
ing of that kind prevailed at Brighton, where even in 1880 
the Liberal majority, by which an unexpected victory was 
secured, was very small. But the question arises why this 
is so, and whether it is a state of things with which Liberals 
should be content ? Mr. Herman Merivale, in some letters in 
‘The Spectator,’ has urged upon the managers of the party 
the necessity for educating and organizing the South of Eng- 
land, and for giving more attention to the districts where the 
party is weakest. This is one of the morals to be drawn from 


the reverse at Brighton, and if it be laid to heart it may prove . 


as useful to the party as the defeat at Southwark in 1880. In 
the meantime it would be absurd to regard so strange an 
incident as a sign of a Tory reaction. Mr. Marriott, by his 
craftiness, has signalized his entrance into his new party by 
doing it an important service, and so far has done well for 
himself. But beyond that it will have no effect, unless it be 
to strengthen Lord Salisbury’s determination to force on a 
dissolution. As to its indications of a ‘great upheaval of 
public opinion before which any Government must bow,’ 


-about which Mr. Gibson boasted at Luton, it is nothing 


more than ‘the ‘bunkum’ with which an Irish rhetorician 
thought necessary to revive the drooping courage of his 
party. Strange to say, at the same moment Lord Salisbury 
was learning how little even his high position, his incisive 
eloquence, or his professed deference to the people, availed 
to secure him the favour of a great popular assembly. Since 
Brighton we have had two elections, neither of which bears 
out the hopeful estimate of the Tory orator. The utmost that 
can be said about Cambridgeshire is that it shows no signs of 
the advance of Liberal opinions among the farmers. Hunting- 
don, on the other hand, shows advance just where it was 
least to be expected. It was in small boroughs which any 
Reform Bill must deprive of their present privileges where we 
anticipated a Tory reaction. In Huntingdon the movement 
has been so decidedly in the opposite direction that a seat 
which has hitherto been a Tory preserve of the strictest kind 
was all but won. — 
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But while there are no signs which we can detect of 
any revulsion of public feeling, the belief in this change, 
which is so sedulously inculeated by the Tory leaders, un- 
doubtedly encourages the party to a kind of resistance which 
it would not otherwise attempt. The fiercest spirits in the 
House of Commons are assured of the support of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, who promises them that he will force on a 
dissolution, the result of which, it is pleasantly assumed, will 
be to restore them the position they lost in 1880. His Lord- 
ship has just told his followers that the Conservative pro- 
gramme may be summed up in four words, ‘ Appeal to the 
people.’ There is a certain amount of cleverness in such a 
cry. It gives an impression of an absolute confidence in the 
judgment of the country, which can only be dispelled by the 
test of a general election. But to adopt this would be to 
furnish a very unwise and inconvenient precedent. If an 
appeal must be made to the country whenever the leader of 
Opposition chooses to assert that the majority of the House 
of Commons does not represent the majority in the con- 
stituencies, we are pretty sure to have frequent elections, with 
the consequent disturbance of trade, perpetual political ex- 
citement, and a fatal obstruction of useful legislation. Lord 
Salisbury’s Tory programme is, in truth, revolutionary in the 
last degree, for it would substitute the plebiscite for repre- 
sentative Government. That a political chief who specially 
prides himself on fidelity to the old constitutional line should 
make such a proposal, is a conclusive demonstration of his 
absolute incapacity as a statesman. His Lordship is a dash- 
ing brigadier, with a gallantry and éclat which impress the 
imagination of a large class, and will rally to his standard all 
the more eager and passionate Tories of the country ; but this 
latest utterance proves, if any further proof were wanting, his 
incompetency as a chief. The statesman who is so eloquent 
in vituperating his opponents, and yet has nothing to propose 
himself beyond a programme which, as ‘The Times’ neatly 
puts it, ‘ his adversaries will exhaust in the act of dissolution,’ 
is self-condemned. 

It may perhaps be useful to search into the foundations of 
the strange belief which prompts his lordship’s demand, and 
which is undoubtedly prevalent in the Tory ranks. Partly, 
no doubt, it is due to an ingenious handling of the figures of 
the last election, which shows that a very limited number of 
votes might, if distributed in a particular way, have trans- 
ferred the majority to the other party. This is perfectly true, 
but it proves nothing in face of the immense preponderance 
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of the Liberal vote in counting as a whole. There will always 
be elections in which the contending parties will be very 
equally balanced ; but the party which indulges an optimist 
belief that those in which a small majority has declared 
against it at one election will reverse the decision at the 
succeeding one, is very likely to find its sanguine calculations 
disturbed. 

The pleasant persuasion, however, with which the Tories 
console themselves in their present low state, has been fos- 
tered by the tone of London society, which is reflected even 
in the metropolitan journals which claim to be Liberal. ‘ The 
Daily News’ has been more hearty in its loyalty of late; but 
there have been times when even it has been more disposed 
to play the part of a ‘ candid friend’ to the Ministry than to 
give it that decided though independent support which it 
might have hoped to receive in contending amidst the formid- 
able difficulties by which it has been surrounded during the 
whole of its existence. But the most serious disappointment 
to London Liberals in the field of journalism has been that 
caused by the eccentric, and indeed almost sensational, career 
of ‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ since Mr. John Morley retired 
from its editorship. Mr. John Morley never was a blind 
partisan, and on many occasions he expressed his dissent 
from the policy of the Government; and occasionally he 
showed the waywardness of which we had so important an 
illustration in his speech on Mr. Labouchere’s motion. But 
wide differences of opinion did not interfere with a thorough 
support of the Liberal party and its chiefs. His loyalty was 
discriminating, but it was sincere and hearty; he was never 
captious, and he never yielded to mere impulse; and under 
his able direction the journal was exerting a strong influence 
on behalf of Liberalism. Unfortunately all this has been 
changed. ‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ is still conducted with 
an ability which gives it a high position in the press, but it 
has absolutely ceased to be a guide of public opinion. This 
loss of influence is due very largely to an assumption of 
authority to which it can establish no valid claim. It is 
sufficiently irritating to be lectured in ex cathedré style by 
‘The Times;’ but when a similar tone is adopted by a 
journal like ‘The Pall Mall Gazette,’ it becomes a trifle 
ridiculous. 

London greatly needs a Liberal evening paper. Whether 


the Tory prints which are read by the residents in suburban 


villadom, as they return home by the evening trains, make 
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but it is a great misfortune that there should be no counter- 
active to their misrepresentations. ‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ 
was quietly but certainly gaining a position which would have 
made it extremely useful in this respect, arid its loss of influ- 
ence is little short of a calamity to the party. We would 
hope that its opportunities are not all played out ; but it must 
reform its ways if it is to become a real power. We have 
quite enough of a nagging criticism already. It is profitless 
for any practical purposes, and, by irritating true Liberals, 
it tells to the injury of the journal which stoops to it. If 
‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ will eschew a tendency to a cynical 
criticism of Ministers, and especially of Mr. Chamberlain, 
which, even if it were just, might safely be left to Tories ; if 
it will beware of the humanitarian Jingoism which: has been 
so conspicuous in its ‘gush’ about General Gordon; if it will 
above all abate something of the lofty tone which seems to 
imply that it regards itself as the infallible ‘Mentor’ of the 


- Ministry, it may yet recover some of its lost ground. But it 


must not repeat a movement so absurd as its circular to 
members of Parliament, and it must be content to play a 
somewhat humbler réle than it has assumed; and it must 
remember that there is an exaggerated independence which 
becomes party disloyalty. We have been amused by the 
recent sparring between it and Mr. Labouchere. It is justly 
severe on the member for Northampton, but it forgets that 
its frantic appeals about General Gordon were quite as mis- 
chievous as Mr. Labouchere’s reckless move. 

We write in a spirit of friendship to the journal, as well as 
of loyalty to the party to which at one time it did such valu- 


able service, and which sorely needs more effective representa- 


tion in the daily press of the metropolis. For it must never 
be forgotten that at heart ‘The Times’ is unfriendly to earnest 
Liberalism. its hatred of the Prime Minister it hardly attempts 
to veil, but beyond this there is a distrust of Liberal principles 
and legislation shaped in accordance with them. Its directors 
are too clear-sighted and intelligent to commit themselves to 
a stupid Conservatism, but the reforms which they advocate 
are such as they are pleased to describe as moderate and 
practical. They refuse to be bound by logic; which really 
means that they will not listen to considerations of simple 
justice. Especially is the paper ‘Jingo’ in its tone, and it is 
not very scrupulous as to the means by which it seeks the 
advance of its own views. Of late it has been set upon 
forcing the Government to a more decided policy in Egypt, 


and some of the acts to which it has had recourse to secure 
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er- this end have been discreditable in the highest degree. We i 
te’ do not speak of the wild ravings of its Foreign Correspondent, 7 
uve nor even of the unmeasured violence of the diatribes which : 
flu- form the staple of its leading articles. It is when it descends 
uld to use a floating canard, which carried its own contradiction 
ust. with it, as the basis of an attack upon the Ministry, or violates 
ave the ordinary amenities of political controversy to deal a blow 
less at the Premier, that it exhausts the patience of readers who 
als, have suffered many things at its hands, but yet hesitate 
If absolutely to part company with it. In the former case, its 
ical violent denunciation of the Government on the faith of an 
ain, absurd and incredible rumour, that they had ordered the 
s 2 return of the troops to Suakin immediately after the victory 
een at El Teb, betrayed an utter absence of sagacity as well as an 
will excess of party passion. In the latter, its disgraceful insinua- 
8 to tion that Mr. Gladstone had allowed a slight indisposition to 
the keep him away from the House because he would have been 
it it personally humiliated by the tacit confession of the failure of 
r to his previous policy, involved in Lord Hartington’s speech, 
Ly a was only an ebullition of petty spite worthy of a very small 
nust mind. It was a manifestation of animus which cannot be 
hich treated lightly. ‘The Times’ is the centre of much of the 
the opposition that has perpetually dogged the steps of the 
istly Ministry, and it is to be regretted that there is not a journal 
that strong enough to neutralize its influence. 
mis- The prominence which the situation in Egypt has given to 
foreign affairs is another and perhaps the most pregnant 
11 as cause of the difficulties which have hindered the action of 
valu- the Government. A series of events more unfortunate for a 
onta- Liberal Ministry it would not be easy to imagine. Foreign 
lever politics are often said to be the weak point in Liberal 
nest administration. In a certain sensé this is true, but not in 
mpts the sense intended by those who make the allegation. Weare 
‘iples prepared to maintain, on the contrary, that there is nothing 
ctors more honourable to the present Ministry than the spirit in 
es to which it has conducted our foreign affairs. The public 
ocate memory is apt to be very treacherous, and the Tory advo- 
and cates presume on its forgetfulness. But the recollection of 
eally the imbroglio into which our whole policy had drifted under 
imple Lord Beaconsfield’s rule cannot be allowed thus to fade away. 
l it is Happily some of the Tory speakers themselves will not let it 
s the die. Lord Lytton, in his speech on the Russian occupation 
upon | of Merv, very fortunately, as it seems to us, reminded the 
gypt, people of what they had already had to pay for the fancies 
ecure and ambitions of that fantastic politician, and of what they 
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might have to pay again if power was to be once more placed 
in such hands. The Afghan difficulty, with its cost of twenty 
millions, was only one of the vexed questions with which 
Mr. Gladstone had to deal on his accession to office, and in 
settling them he has carried out a policy as far-sighted as 
it was magnanimous. But it has not fully pleased either 
the small section of his own party whose ideas of foreign 
policy are little short of fanaticism, and still less has it con- 
tented the Jingoes, who fancy that England has a right to be 
everywhere, and that wherever she is she ought to be supreme. 

It is here, and here only, that Liberals are necessarily 
hampered in their foreign policy. A Liberal Minister who 
believes in a policy of peace, so far as it is practicable in a 
world where the passions of human nature are controlling 
factors, must always be between two fires. But the present 
Ministry have had difficulties almost without a parallel, owing 
to the unpatriotic temper of the Opposition. It would be folly 
to suggest that, even in the case of a foreign war, an Op- 
position should always give a support to the Ministry; but it 
is not too much to expect that they should show some measure 
of consistency and intelligence in their criticism. Throughout 
the whole of the Egyptian trouble, however, the Opposition 
has acted upon the unworthy maxim that its business is to 
oppose. It mattered not what course the Ministry might 
pursue, it was the wrong one, and it was the sacred duty of 
Tories to condemn it, even though in doing it they should 
contradict to-day the most earnest contentions and solemn 
asseverations of yesterday. The rapidity of communica- 
tions between London and all parts of the world has greatly 
facilitated their operations, and so far increased the embarrass- 
ments of the Ministry. The gossip of all the idlers or canard 
manufacturers in the cafés of Cairo or Alexandria, the wildest 
rumours spread by malicious or cowardly Arabs, the heedless 
expressions of discontent called forth by the inconveniences 
or discomforts of camp life, above all, the results of the pro- 
found wisdom of the military correspondents, who write as 
though their proper business was to direct the movements 
which, by an unpropitious fate, they are doomed only to 
chronicle, are all telegraphed, and all in their turn become 
the foundation of questions by which the Premier or the 
Minister of War is worried—and by which, let us add, the 
time of Parliament is wasted and the probabilities of a Reform 
Bill diminished. 

It is impossible to resist the suspicion that this is the object 
of the innumerable interpellations and discussions on Egypt 
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and the Soudan which occupied so much of the Session. A 
debate of five nights ou a Vote of Censure, which the Tory im- 
patience insisted on interpolating in the middle of a debate 
on the Address, ought to have satisfied the most voracious 
appetite for criticism, at least for a time. But the hail of 
questions never ceases, while ever and anon we have an irre- 
gular debate whose only effect is the obstruction of business ; 
and, unfortunately, there are some Liberal members who very 
unwisely facilitate the success of their designs. If the charge of 
obstruction be made against them, they will meet it by pointing 
to such a motion as that by which Sir Wilfrid Lawson wasted 
so much precious time. But, still further, every blow struck 
at the Government is a blow in favour of the Tories. There 
is no third party possible. Can Sir Wilfrid suppose for a 
moment that the return of the Tories to power would be 
favourable to his views? If not, surely the first dictate of 
wisdom is to guard against the worse things which would 
certainly come upon us, should a Ministry, which has to run 
the gauntlet of perpetual Tory criticism because its aim is to 
retire from Egypt as early as practicable, be driven from 
office. 

If men would only take a broad view of the subject, very 
much of the complaining about Mr. Gladstone because of his 
Egyptian policy would be silenced. It is very possible that 
mistakes have been made, but they are mistakes which may 
well be regarded as venial. Even his bitterest enemy cannot 
pretend that Mr. Gladstone has any leanings towards an 
aggressive policy. Lord Randolph Churchill, who is not only 
unscrupulous in his statements, but seems to be so carried 
away by passion as to be hardly conscious of what he does 
say, refers to the Mid-Lothian speeches, and quotes passages 
from them which may suggest how keenly the Prime Minister 
must feel the harrowing incidents of the warfare he has felt 
himself bound to undertake. But his Lordship has utterly 
failed to convict Mr. Gladstone of any inconsistency. On the 
contrary, the perpetual reproach against him is that he is 
too anxious to be consistent, and that this has really increased 
the difficulties of the situation. There may be some truth in 
this, and yet no blame attach to Mr. Gladstone. A statesman 
who knew no scruples and held himself bound by no pledges, 
who acted on the principle that might is right, and was free 
from the hesitations which a supreme regard to justice must 
create, who carried on war in the same spirit and on the 
same maxims as govern the Marquis of Salisbury and Lord 
Randolph Churchill in politics, might, probably would, have 
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struck with more promptitude and resolution. Whether he 
would really have achieved a greater success is very doubtful. 
We see the troubles which have resulted from an anxious 
endeayour to maintain pledges given to Europe in the most 
solemn manner, and to avoid everything which pointed to a 
policy of annexation ; but we do not know what might have 
been the consequences of a high-handed determination to assert 
their own wills, and to make the utmost of opportunities which 
our successes had placed within our reach. Be this as it may, it 
is an honour, not a reproach, to Mr. Gladstone that he has 
steadily refused to accept and act upon this view. We are 
frequently told that continental politicians, and especially 
Prince Bismarck, sneer at his scruples. Very possibly, but 
for ourselves we rejoice, in the interests of humanity, that 
there is one European statesman to provoke such sneers. We 
had rather be the object of them than of the flatteries lavished 
upon the man of ‘blood and iron.’ Mr. Gladstone, we are 
sometimes told, is too good and conscientious a statesman to 
be at the head of affairs in a time of war. The most extreme 
member of the Peace Society could not pronounce a more 
emphatic condemnation of war than is implied here. It 
really means that war is the devil’s work, and that the man 
who is to direct it should be one who fears not God, neither 
regards man. 

It will not be questioned, however, by any candid man that 
the working out of a policy shaped in accordance with the 
principles of the Mid-Lothian campaign, and the principles, 
we venture to assert, held by more than nine-tenths of the 
Liberal party, must be encompassed with many difficulties, 
“and perhaps open to that reproach of uncertainty which is so 
easily caught up by weak men who have not the slightest 
capacity for appreciating the delicate questions which bristle 
at every point of our Egyptian policy. The men who would 
have Egypt drift on its own course, and the men who clamour 
for a British protectorate, dre not in trouble like those who 
desire to be just, and yet are not prepared to see the world 
handed over to the rule of violence. This has been Mr. Glad- 
stone’s aim, and it is an aim which is better appreciated by 
the people than is supposed by some of their would-be guides 
and representatives. It is a very common delusion of men 
who have a belief in their own superior wisdom, to fancy that 
all the world, except a few fanatics, thinks with them. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Labouchere think they express the 
opinion of the people; while, on {the other side, Mr. Bourke 
fancies that their one desire is to transfer the direction of 
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affairs, both in Egypt and everywhere else, to that little knot 
of heaven-born statesmen of which he is so fussy a member ; 
and ‘The Times’ is assured that the whole country will be 
satisfied if Mr. Gladstone will declare a Protectorate. In the 
meantime there is not the slightest indication that the country 
sympathizes with any of them, or that it has lost any of its 
confidence in the great statesman whose very greatness and 
nobility seem to be a source of perpetual irritation to his 
rivals. 

As every one is ready now-a-days with his own cut-and- 
dried plan for the management of Egypt, there may appear to 
be a little affectation of modesty in a humble disclaimer on 
our part of any competence to pronounce dogmatically on the 
subject. But, in truth, the clamours which fill the air are so 
bewildering, that it is very hard for plain men to keep their 
heads cool. One day we are adjured, for the sake of humanity, 
not to leave the thousands of Egyptians shut up in the garri- 
sons of the Soudan, and the next day this cry is followed by 
an equally passionate denunciation of the wickedness of kill- 
ing thousands of brave Arabs. It would be interesting to 
learn how it was proposed to rescue the Egyptians without the 
sacrifice of the Arabs. A sadder story than that of the bloody 
struggle with Osman Digna we have not often read, and we 
will undertake to say that on no one have its ghastly details 
produced a more distressing impression than on Mr. Glad- 
stone. But no one is entitled to complain of the horrors 
of the battles who desired the rescue of the Soudan garri- 
sons, for without the overthrow of the power of Osman 
rescue was impossible. Even now it may not be accom- 
plished ; but the only chance of their deliverance was the° 
crushing of the rebel force. The Government are taunted 
with inconsistency in fighting against the Mahdi’s lieutenant 
at El Teb, while ready to negotiate with him at Khartoum; 
but though this may make a telling point in a speech, there is 
no real contradiction between the two courses. Osman Digna 
might have negotiated, and negotiated on easy terms, if he 
would. Rhetoric has been plentifully expended on the wicked- 
ness of butchering Arabs in their own homes; but the fact is, 
had they kept in their own homes there would have been ne 
war, no battle, no slatghter. There can be no satisfaction in 
thinking of the butchery of those battle-fields, but it is absurd 
to treat them as though they were the fruits of aggressive 
policy, such as we have pursued in India. At all events, the 
only politicians who are entitled to indulge in this kind of 
censure are those who believe we have no business with the 
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littoral of the Red Sea, and should take no care for the belea- 
gured garrisons of the Soudan. Without unduly fatiguing the 
imagination, it is easy to conceive of the outcry which would 
have been raised from: every one of the Tory benches if the 
Government had announced such a policy. Yet the Opposi- 
tion are ready now to join its advocates in a complaint against 
the Ministry for the successful prosecution of the very enter- 
prise which they themselves forced upon them. Against the 
conduct of the short expedition against Osman Digna there 
has not been a murmur ; and if its incidents are sad enough, 
they certainly can have no right to criticise them who insisted 
on the display of proper spirit and vigour. 

Yet Sir Stafford Northcote and his friends did not hesitate 


to follow Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Henry Richard into the 


lobby in support of a resolution which declared ‘ that this 


House is of opinion that the necessity for the great loss of 


British and Arab life occasioned by the military operations in 


the Eastern Soudan has not been made apparent.’ Sir 


Wilfred Lawson, Mr. Labouchere, and their sympathizers 


were perfectly consistent in such a vote; but what is to be 


said of those who have been perpetually reproaching the 
Government for want of activity? Withdrawal from the 
Eastern Soudan, with the consequent abandonment of the 
ports of the Red Sea, was the only alternative to the’ hostili- 
ties which were attended with this sad loss of life. That loss 
was deplorable indeed; but the only way of averting it was 
to abstain from hostilities, and that could only be done if the 
object for which they were undertaken was abandoned. That 


the representatives of a party which from the day of the 
‘celebrated meeting at Willis’s Rooms has been insisting on 


action should vote for Mr. Labouchere’s resolution, was nothing 
short of a political immorality ; and yet we feel that this will 


only trouble the guilty so far as they are made to feel that it 


was not only a crime, but a grave blunder. 
There have been few more discreditable transactions in our 
recent political warfare than the debate and division of Satur- 


day, March 15th. No party to the ‘unholy alliance’ by which 


it was sought to snatch a victory over the Ministry can escape 
without blame. It is the peculiar distinction of Mr. Labou- 


chere that he is impervious to censure. He fights as a free 


lance, without a sense of responsibility, and apparently with- 
out any definite purpose. It is impossible to treat him as a 
serious politizian, but we must confess our surprise that even 
he allowed: his love of mischief to carry him so far. Mr. 
Henry Richard stands in a different category. He is an enthu- 
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siast for the impracticable principles of which he has been 
the life-long advocate, and is to be respected for the ability 
and steadfastness with which he has maintained them. But 
a politician, even when possessed by zeal for a crotchet, may 
be expected to have some regard to actual facts. The carrying 
of the resolution for which Mr. Richard was a teller involved, 
as the least consequence, the delay probably for this year of 
that reforming legislation for which he is so anxious; as a not 
improbable result, the transfer of Government to a party far 
more hostile to his views on peace than the men whom he 
would thus have helped to displace. The evil which would 
thus have followed on the success of the motion is manifest. 
What would have been gained by it? The affirmation of an 
abstract proposition by means of the votes of those who did 
not hide their cynical contempt for the idea which underlies 
it. Who was responsible for the wording of a resolution 
which thus managed to unite the most opposite views, we know 
not; but its very vagueness would have deprived it of any 
practical result on policy. It would have been a blow to a 
Ministry more favourable to Mr. Richard’s own ideas than 
any which could be formed with any chance of life, or indeed 


without being extinguished at its very birth by the uncon- 


trollable laughter of the whole world. The elements for a 
Government with Sir Wilfrid Lawson as Premier and Mr. 
Labouchere as Foreign Secretary do not exist, much less the 
force on which it could rely, either in the House or the 
country. Mr. Richard then would have gained nothing 
more than the passing of a motion which, under the cir- 
cumstances, could have no definite meaning, or it would 
not have commended itself to the promiscuous group of 
Jingoes, Home Rulers, and humanitarians by whom it was 
supported. 

In short, the resolution was supported in Jingo interests, 
and could only have been successful by a rally of the Jingo 
forces to the standard of Mr. Henry Richard. The voice 
was the voice of Jacob, but the hands were those of Esau. 
The venerable leader of the Peace Society ought not to 
have placed himself in so compromising a position. No 
doubt he holds the view set forth in the resolution, but that 
cannot be-accepted as a justification of his conduct. There is 
no necessity for asserting our private opinions on all occa- 
sions, suitable or unsuitable ; least of all can there be a neces- 
sity to assert them when by doing so we are playing into the 
hands of their enemies. ‘he action of Mr. Labouchere was 
entirely gratuitous, or, rather, wantonly mischievous. The 
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motion by which he interrupted business went perilously noar 
to the production of a political crisis, but it was more creditable 
to his ingenuity than to his ingenuousness. 

The country will endorse the opinion of Sir William Har- 
eourt that it was a ‘dirty trick,’ and to no one more discredit- 
able than the occupants of the front Opposition bench. We 


are continually hearing of the fairness of Sir Stafford North- 


eote, but, strange to say, there is never an occasion of this 
kind when he is not prepared to cast his egis over those of 
his followers who are assumed to be more unscrupulous. 
What he would have done with his victory, had he won it, it is 
very hard to say. In the present state of public opinion a 
Tory party would not find it easy to hold office; but the 
difficulties arising out of the temper of the constituencies, the 
feeling in Ireland, and the disorganized condition of the party 
would have been materially increased had its succession 
to power been secured by a trick which all honourable men 
would condemn. We have only to remember the fate of the 
alliance against Lord Palmerston in order to forecast the 
probable verdict of the country. ‘ England detests coalition,’ 
said Lord Beaconsfield, and he never said a truer word—if 
only the expression be rightly interpreted as a coalition of 
hostile elements, and not merely of different sections of the 
same party. A combination like that of March 15th would have 
evoked a storm of indignation which would have astonished 
and swept away many of those who had provoked it. 

It has failed for the time, but it would be rash to take 
down the storm-signals and calculate on a continuance of fine 
weather. Mr. Bourke, indeed, has given it clearly to be under- 
stood that his friends intend to make the progress of legislation 
impossible until there has been an appeal tothe people. The 
demand is only another sign of the extent to which our Jin- 
goes have caught the spirit and adopted the maxims of French 
imperialism. The cry of both parties is exactly the same, 


but Mr. Bourke promises that the Opposition will do their © 


utmost to make it successful. Indeed, they do not need 
to be more energetic in obstructive tactics than they have 
already been. They are always either questioning or cursing. 
‘Never was heard such a terrible curse ;’ and though it may 
be perfectly true that ‘no one seems one penny the worse,’ yet 
the state of public business is undoubtedly worse for the nights 
given up to cursing about Mr. Chamberlain’s appointments, or 
Sir Charles Dilke’s speeches ; cursings of the delay in sending 
General Gordon, and cursings about whatever General Gordon 
does now that he is gone; cursings about the Egyptian war 
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and the Irish administration; to say nothing of the pro- 
miscuous cursing which is introduced into innumerable ques- 
tions and insinuated in all varieties of forms. The Session is 
about six weeks old, and there have been three or four debates 
on Egypt alone, occupying in all about half the time the Govern- 
ment has had at its disposal. We are threatened even with 
worse, though it is hard to see what it can be. Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland can doubtless rake up a few more pieces of idle gossip, 
indifferent to the injury which his dastardly attack may do to 
private individuals, provided he can annoy or injure a Radical 
Minister. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett can find fresh opportunities 
for teaching the House that he alone understands foreign 
politics. Lord Randolph Churchill can make a fresh display 
of audacity and truculence, and get up a fresh row every 
night’; while the more responsible occupants of the front 
bench can waste time quite as effectually by their more care- 
fully calculated speeches and motions, or even by apologies 
for the indiscretions of their subordinates. Yet, after all, the 
game is a dangerous one, and the Opposition would do well 
to pause before entering upon it. 
For it is to be hoped no threats will force the Ministry int 

a premature dissolution. Hatred to reform is the secret 
reason of all this obstruction. The Tories want to annoy Mr. 
Gladstone, to discredit the Ministry, to waste the Session; 
but these are only means to an end, which is the defeat of the 
Franchise Bill. They lack the courage to oppose it openly, 
and therefore they desire, if possibie, to prevent its being dis- 
cussed. The more reason, therefore, that the Ministry should 
strain every nerve to press it forward. The battles in Supply 
are in truth battles on the Reform Bill, and this makes true 
Liberals indignant with Mr. Labouchere for his incessant 
motions. He never carries, he never expects to carry, one 
of them ; but he does increase the chances of success for the 
enemies of reform in the astute game which they are playing. 
Mr. Gladstone’s indisposition—which, however, we trust, may 
prove to he only temporary—has come opportunely for them ; 
but despite these adverse conditions, we hope the second 
reading of the Franchise Bill has at last been reached. We 
do not attempt to discuss it or the other Government mea- 
sures now, for the more fitting time to deal with them 
will be when the House has really addressed itself to their 
practical consideration. In the meantime we can only ex- 
press our conviction that the present temper of the party 
of resistance is sure to provoke a dangerous counter-demon- 
stration in the country. The Tories are in danger of being 
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deluded by the success of Lord Beaconsfield in touching 
the imagination of a certain section of the democracy. He 
‘did it, but it was in virtue of qualities which none of their 
present leaders possess. In the absence of his genius their 
voices will fall flat upon the people, especially when they 
are required to answer for the manner in which they have 
obstructed all useful and progressive legislation. Lord Salis- 
bury’s wild language about the Merchant Shipping Bill will 
be remembered by hundreds of thousands who care nothing 
about the Egyptian war, and will be remembered as a warn- 
ing against the man who takes so little account of the perils 
of England’s gallant seamen, but will defend all vested 
interests, even though it be an interest in coffin ships. The 
indictment of the Opposition against the Ministry has long 
been before the country, has been proclaimed on a hundred 
platforms and enforced in every Tory journal of the country, 
and we fail to see that it has produced any tangible effect. 
The time is coming when the counter-charges of the Liberal 
party will be heard, and we cannot doubt what the verdict of 
the great national jury will be. 

It is but slowly that the English people grasp the realities 
of a situation such as that which has been created in Parlia- 
ment by the unpatriotic and factious conduct of a section of 
the Opposition which dominates its chief and controls the 
action of the party. They found it hard to admit the idea of 
a policy intended to be purely obstructive, and when they 
were forced to accept it they treated it as a mere display of 
Trish wilfulness and disloyalty which English gentlemen would 
not imitate. That resistance to a particular measure might 
sometimes be too protracted they could understand ; and they 
knew that both parties might sometimes err in this respect. 
But that a skilfully contrived plan, so to use the forms of 
Parliament as to render legislation impossible, should be part 
of the regular strategy of the party which still claims to be 
the party of English gentlemen, has seemed so incredible that 
the difficulty has been to make the country understand it. 
But the truth is dawning upon all classes of people, and as it 
is appreciated will certainly produce a strong revolt against 
those who have recourse to tactics which discredit the institu- 
tion which Englishmen regard with the affectionate reverence 
of a true patriotism. During the last quarter the rule of the 
respected Speaker of the last twelve years has closed, and 
that of another has commenced. But there is a very wide 
difference between the position to which Mr. Brand succeeded 
and that which he has left to Mr. Peel; and that difference is 
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due, not to any failure on the part of the Speaker, but to the 
gradual decay of the old traditions by which the House was 
governed far more than by mere law. That decay is due to 
the action of the party which alike by its principles was 
bound to maintain those traditions in all their authority. In 
the old ante-reform days there were many sinister prophecies 
as to the degradation which the democracy would inflict on 
Parliament. The degradation has come, but it has come not 
from the Broadhursts and Burts of a democracy, but from 
scions of the aristocracy, whom their quasi-leader was either 
unable or unwilling to restrain. The country is learning to 
understand this, and when understood it will be resented. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


History of Rome and the Roman People from its Origin to the 
Establishment of the Christian Empire. By Victor Durvy, 
Member of the Institute, Ex-Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, &e. Edited by the Rev. J. P. Manarry, Professor 
of Ancient History, Trinity College, Dublin. Illustrated 
with about 2500 Engravings, 100 Maps and Plans, and 
numerous Chromo-Lithographs. Vol. I. In Two Parts. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Notwithstanding the scholarly and brilliant histories of Rome which 
we have in English from the pens of such men as Arnold and Merivale, 
the translation of a work like that of Duruy is heartily to be welcomed. 
The progress of criticism, excavation, and research has been rapid since 
the time of Niebuhr and Mommsen; and, generally speaking, it may be 
said that Duruy has taken advantage of all results, bringing his own 
quick historical sense to bear upon them. His work is a monument of 
patience, thought, and literary finish. Its great value lies in this, that 
whilst M. Duruy in the main follows Niebuhr in his desire thoroughly to 
sift tradition, so as to gain from it the suggestion of coherent development, 
he is very guarded in the inferences he draws, and must have before his. 
mind’s eye a very definite picture of the actual associations and circum- 
stances amid which the events took place. He studies localities with the 
utmost care; and not only so, but in connection with remains and with 
legendary lore he reconstructs a stage on which the actors can act without 


violation of probabilities. It is characteristic of him that he should set 
NO. CLVIII. 27 
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out with an elaborate study of the physiography and geography of Italy, 
treated in such a manner as only an expert in science could have attained. 
The realistic and comparative nature of his genius is thus indicated. No 
point is missed or slurred over; and it is by a natural and easy transition 
that he proceeds to deal with and to classify the remains. His sketches 
of Pelasgians, Umbrians, and Etruscans are full, clear, and enlightening; 
and the process by which the various races were consolidated under 
Rome admirably indicated. In treating the political organization of the 
ancient nations of Italy we have the rich results of individual inquiry and 
thought. His excursions, as he claims, almost always have the effect of 
shortening the route; and his summaries of his various sections bring 


_ before the mind as in a bird’s-eye view the whole field traversed. 


Religion and religious institutions are considered in their relation to 
social and political development: the traditional history of the kings is 
the necessary preface to the scheme of primitive organization. The sig- 
nificance of the vestal maidens, for instance, and the manner in which 
the idea influenced and elevated manners, is more succinctly and expres- 
sively set forth than elsewhere that we canremember. The various 
elements contributed by the different tribes are never lost sight of, and this 
more especially respecting the contribution of Etruria in the matter of 
avgurs, &c. The contrast between the living, vital, expansive mythology 


. of Greece, which so permeated its religion and directed its philosophy, 


and the dry ritual of Rome is carefully exhibited, with the results that 
spring from it, The section on manners and customs is marked not only 
by knowledge, but by depth of insight, as where the loss to Roman social 
development caused by the subject condition of women is dwelt upon. 
We cannot indicate all the points of which we made note as we read 
these pages. We only add that the translators, Mr. Clarke and Miss 
Ripley, have done their work well and with tact, that Professor Mahaffy’s 
notes are always scholarly and judicious, and that the illustrations, some 
of which are exquisite specimens of coloured printing, are well worthy 
of the letterpress. When this sumptuous work is completed it will form 
one of the most masterly and valuable contributions recently made to 
English literature. 


The History of Civilization in Scotland. By Joun Macxintosx. 
Vol. III. Aberdeen: A. Brown and Co. 


Mr. Mackintosh proceeds stout-heartedly in his great work. He is 
patient in research and skilful in presenting results, and if his style is not 
brilliant, it is clear and without pretension, and at all events is readable. 
The enormous toil which he has imposed upon himself is almost incredible. 
He has studied State-papers, local registers, parish records, not to speak 
of numberless tomes old and new. His pages bristle with references to 
authorities. In his preface to this volume he tells us that ‘a detailed 
account of the origin of this work perhaps would be of little interest; but 
it may be permissible to state that the subject has occupied my mind for 
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a period of twenty-three years. It has, however, to be noted that during 
all this time I was also employed at other kinds of work, by which I 
earned a livelihood.’ We should say that Mr. Mackintosh almost stands 
alone in his persistence in such a work in such circumstances. Three 
volumes more have still to come, on his own computation. The present 
volume begins with a consideration of the influence of the union of the 
crowns upon Scotland, and is remarkable for the tact with which out-of- 
the-way facts are made to bear their testimony to the main position ; and 
the volume closes with the last years of the seventeenth century. What 
is special to Mr. Mackintosh is his close attention to secondary and local 
influences. He traces out the tributaries as well as the main streams. 

His chapter on ‘ The Covenanting Struggle’ presents many new facts and 

with vigour, and his impartiality is noticeable. ‘ The covenanting move- 

ment directly tended to intensify the religious feelings and habits of the 

people; .... but there was a lamentable absence of the loving and 

liberal spirit which should characterize the Christian and moral life.’ The 

ecclesiastical life has due attention, and the effect of the restoration of 
patronage is noted. The part played by Carstares has faithful record, 

and some incisive sentences are dropped on the character of the man. The 

causes that led to the rebellions are well indicated. What will prove 

perhaps the most interesting portions of the volume are the chapters 

devoted to the ‘ Social State of the People,’ in which there will be found 

not a little to surprise those who are not familiar with Scottish history. 

The sanitary condition of the towns was terrible—filth was heaped up to 

reek and rot in the common streets ; and it would really appear that up to 

the middle of the seventeenth century the Highlands were in hardly better 

condition than Macaulay has said. Agriculture was exceedingly rude, 

and commerce had scarcely developed. The workers in salt mines and 

collieries were actually slaves by law, and passed from proprietor to pro- 

prietor with goods and chattels up to 1799. The minute and careful way 

in which Mr. Mackintosh has traced the rise and progress of the linen 

manufacture and other manufactures makes his chapters on that subject 

specially valuable. Literature, education, and art, all have due attention ; 

and the lengthened dissertation on European philosophy, which partakes 

too much of the nature of a mere summary to be attractive, no doubt wil] 

assert its own right to its place when we receive the next volume, as in 

the first portion of it the Scottish philosophy will be discussed, and its re- 

lation to European philosophy indicated. It would therefore be wrong to 
criticise this portion by itself. The volume is a valuable repository of 

facts, and whether or not the work will take its place with Hallam and 

Buckle, no student of history can quite afford to pass it by. 


History of the Pacific States of North America. By Huserr 
Howe Banorort. Vol. X. North Mexican States, vol. i.; 
1531-1800. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft and Co. 


This new volume of Mr. Bancroft’s work sufficiently justifies all that 
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we have said of former volumes. If it lacks the brilliancy of episode 
which characterized the two volumes we last noticed, it maintains a high 
level of vigorous narrative. The weight and multiplicity of the facts do 
not embarrass him ; the largeness of the field does not confuse his vision, 
The broad stream of events is kept faithfully in view, but the master- 
leaders are not allowed to be absorbed in it. The study we have here of 
Cortes, in the new efforts he put forth in the direction of explorations in 
the north, is at once careful and eloquent. The peculiar elements which 
the Jesuit influence contributed to the problem of conquest in Mexico, 
especially in the north, is traced out with decision and clearness, and 
yet with largeness of outline. Nota few readers will turn with especial 
interest to the account we have here of earlier European adventure in 
California, and we should suppose will be a little surprised to know how 
soon the Jesuits asserted themselves there, and with effect. The por- 
waits of Salvatierra and Lorenzo are in every respect vigorous, and, so 
sar as we can judge, faithful. The sketches of St. Francis Xavier and 
Father Kino impart in their own way a softening element to the story of 
calculation and ambition and strife. The mintite way in which the 
labours of the Mission Fathers to convert the Indians is followed up, 
shows the very mixed nature of the motives which marked such enter- 
prises in those days. The quarrels between the Jesuits and the Spanish 
settlers could not be passed over, and the facts connected with them are 
faithfully chronicled. It is impossible for us to do more in the space at 
our disposal here than to briefly and generally characterize a volume 
which, like its predecessors, is at once a monument of industry and of 
literary skill. The special authorities for this volume fill some forty 
closely printed pages, so that the immense labour that has gone to produce 
it may be guessed. 


Louis XIV. et Strasbourg. Essai sur la Politique de la France 
en Alsace, d’aprés des Documents officiels et inédites. 
Par A. Lecretue, Docteur-és-Lettres. Troisiéme Edition 
corrigée et augmentée. Paris: L. Hachette et Cie. 


M. Legrelle has made a most patient and exhaustive study of his 
subject, going to the sources in all cases, and not contenting himself 
with any generalities. His strength lies in his research and learning. 
He is not inclined to bow to ‘ accomplished facts,’ and to say that Alsace 
is German because the force of events has made it a part of the German 
empire. His point is that Alsace is distinctively French, and that 
Germany is only preparing difficulties for itself in the future by the 
manner in which it has extended its frontier, from a natural to a merely 
arbitrary boundary. The result of a very great deal of historical and 
philological knowledge is embodied in the opening chapters, which is 
employed to establish the early affinity of Alsace with Rome and Gaul 
rather than with Germany. This is not a kind of reasoning to which 
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Prince Bismarck is likely to give much heed ; but notwithstanding, there 
is a great deal in race, and long past affinities do often demonstrate thems 
selves in unexpected ways in politics and in legislation. 


The Scourge of Christendom. Annals of British Relations with 
Algiers prior to the French Conquest. By Lieut.-Colonel 
R. L. Puayrarr, H.M. Consul at Algiers, Author of 
‘Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce,’ &c. With Illus- 
trations. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Colonel Playfair, who from his position and the historical cast of his 
mind is well fitted to write the history of Algiers, here presents us with 
one very important instalment of such a work. He records with the 
utmost clearness, though without any affectation of eloquence, the rela- 
tions in which Algiers has stood to Great Britain from about 1540, when 
it became a piratical state, down to the abolition of Christian slavery by 
Lord Exmouth in 1866, and the conquest of the country by the French. 
His materials have been abundant, and he has used them well. It is 
altogether a remarkable narrative. For a considerable period no impres- 
sion could be produced on the Algerines to make them stay their hands; 
they seized, harried, and took possession of cargoes, making slaves of men 
and women of all nations alike, and managing to escape from punishment. 
Even after superior force had compelled the Dey to submit to accept 
a British consulate, the audacity and cunning by which the Algerines 
evaded engagements and persisted in many of their old courses were as 
noticeable as their dash and daring at sea had been, and their faithless- 
ness to all engagements constantly led to expeditions against them. 
These Colonel Playfair has described with no little power and literary tact. 
Even the brave Sir John Narborough, who carried as one of his lieutenants 
the youth afterwards so famous as Sir Cloudesley Shovel, did not have it 
all his own way. Even ata late period the Dey simply seized and took 
possession of ladies for his harem without the slightest sense of having 
committed outrage or violated treaties. The brand of slavery was so 
deeply burned in that centuries did not suffice to efface it, and the astute- 
ness shown in the management of affairs and in diplomatic craft was 
very great. English clergymen and noblemen did not escape, and some 
very curious records are presented of the work done whilst in slavery by 
the Rev. Devereux Spratt in 1644. The book abounds in facts and in 
incidents alike of war and diplomacy, and is a substantial addition to 


historical literature. 

Fifty-Seven. Some Account of the Administration of Indian 
Districts during the Revolt of the Indian Army. By 
Henry G. Kzenz, O.LE., M.R.A.S., Author of ‘ The 
Fall of the Moghul Empire,’ &c. W.H. Allen and Co. 

Mr. Keene’s position and knowledge are such as to fit him admirably 
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for the work he has here undertaken. This was not to write a history of 
the Indian Mutiny, which has been done successfully by other able and 
éloquent pens—those of Kaye and Malleson amongst them—but to calk 
attention to the remarkable work done by officers in the administration 
of their districts, either as signally successful in preserving order, or in 
the raising and sustaining of forces for immediate service. The power and 
devotedness of many of these have been to a large extent overlooked, as 
also the value of the services which they rendered, and Mr. Keene’s effort 
to place a laurel on some noble and neglected brows will be regarded with 
sympathy by most readers. Mr. Keene does not seek to lessen by one 
whit the honours publicly bestowed on prominent leaders; but the Muse 
of History, which should be impartial, is apt to forget to seek out those 
whose claims are not urged with ‘ voices loud and shrill.’ Mr. Keene’s 
minute acquaintance with Indian history and administration stand re- 
vealed here no less than his broad sympathies. His sketch of Mr. 
Spankie’s valuable and heroic work at Saharunpore (which is avouched 
by the late Colonel Baird Smith), of Mr. A. O. Hume’s at Manipuri, and 
of Mr. Court’s at Allahabad, are especially worthy of attention. As a 
supplement to accepted histories of the Mutiny the volume will be a sine 
qué non in all libraries; and there must be not a few private persons 
throughout the country who will welcome such a contribution to the 
literature of that stirring and sorrowful time. Mr. Keene says that the 
only moral of his book is that it is perilous to keep any class of the popu- 
lation in ignorance. Had the Sepoys been instructed respecting our 
motives and aims, and also respecting our military capabilities and 


_Yeserves, they would never have engaged in mutiny. Much has already 


been done to remedy this defect ; much more doubtless there is still to do, 
and Mr, Keene’s volume cannot fail to suggest many things to practical 
and influential minds. 


The Story of the University of Edinburgh during its First 
Three Hundred Years. By Sir Auexanper Grant, Bart., 
LL.D. (Edinburgh, Glasgow, Cambridge), D.C.L. Oxford; 

_ Principal and Vice-Chancellor in the University of Edin- 
burgh. With Illustrations. Two Vols. Longmans and Co. 


The story of the University of Edinburgh deserved to be told, and Sir 
Alexander Grant has told it with precision, freshness, and force. He 
neglects no point of real importance, and is careful not to digress into 
many tempting fields. For example, not a few of the points of difference 
which arose between the Town Council of Edinburgh and the Senatus 
respecting the appointment of professors, and other things, under the 
regulations which were swept away by the Act of 1858, would have 
afforded no end of scope for lively narrative, as would also many of the 
quarrels of professors—notably that of Sir James Simpson and Professor 
Syme. Sir Alexander is intent only on the material points, and presents 
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them with masterly tact. The work of Professor Dalzel, which was 
edited and published by Dr. David Laing in 1862, not only needed a 
supplement bringing the narrative down to a recent date, but, valuable 
as it was, it laboured under the disadvantage of dryness and stiffness of 
style. It was more a book for antiquarians than for the general public, 
That, again, of Bower, assistant librarian, which was published in the 
year 1807, resolved itself merely into a succession of clever portraits; and 
he, in common with other writers, erred in treating the institution in its 
earlier period as a university, instead of as a college founded on the model 
of the Academy of Geneva. Sir Alexander Grant has exactly supplied 
what was wanted—a popular but still lawyer-like following out of the 
various constitutional changes through which the university has passed. 
He traces with a light hand the gradual stages by which the college 
grew; how the Regents were transformed into Professors, and the various 
faculties formed themselves as chair was added to chair, and how at 
length the college became a university; and how, after many long 
struggles, the Town Council which had been so identified with the 
university were relieved of their patronage, and the Senatus Academicus 
entered into freedom, if not into a Land of Promise. What may well 
strike any one with regard to Edinburgh, is the comparative slightness 
of the private endowment down to quite a recent date. Another point is 
the practical success on the whole with which the Town Council 
patronage worked, even after the Disruption of 1848 had introduced a 
new element of division and strife. The appointment of Sir David 
Brewster as successor to Dr. Lee in the Principalship was certainly a 
lucky hit—if it was indeed prompted by an excess of Free Church zeal, 
as has often been hinted. The long list of Principals shows some notable 
names, and Sir Alexander Grant has not failed to present them effectively 
to the reader. This portion of the work alone forms a brilliant gallery 
of sketches, as picturesque and vigorous as it is accurate and full. Sir 
Alexander Grant does full justice to the remarkable attainments of Dr. 
George Wilson, and his aptitude for the Chair of Technology which he 
80 well filled on its first foundation—and probably there is something in 
what is said about the difficulty of finding in every respect a fit successor ; 
but it was surely shortsighted to allow the professorship to lapse at a 
time when technology is becoming more and more to be regarded as a 
part of modern education. It does not elevate our conceptions of men 
to find that the chair was suppressed a good deal on account of the 
jealousy of three professors who fancied their incomes lessened by it. 
The short sketches of the individual profeesors are marked by insight and 
great fairness ; those of Sir William Hamilton, Professor Wilson, Professor 
Syme, Sir James Simpson, Professor Aytoun, ard Sir J. Christison, 
being models of their kind. Sir Alexander does not venture on any 
characterization of living professors, else he might have mentioned and 
illustrated the naiveté and humour of Blackie, who would vary his Greek 
lecture by an anecdote of a famous preacher ; nor does he tell, though 
that would have been more allowable, how Aytoun, in spite of his 
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elegant pleasantries, had sometimes to succumb to the decisively an- 
nounced opinions of the students who would not accept his out-and-out 
Jacobinism. The present writer well remembers how twice in one session 
he suffered on that account, and with what dexterity he relieved himself 
from the awkward position. The story of General Reid and the Chair 
of Music is fully told, and also the facts connected with Thomas Carlyle’s 
characteristic bequest of Craigenputtoch. The woodcuts are well done, and 
will recall pleasant associations to many readers. 


Japan: Travels and Researches undertaken at the Cost of the 
Prussian Government. By F. J. Rety, Professor of Geo- 
graphy in the University of Marburg. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Professor Rein has made the world his debtor by the style in which he 
has fulfilled the duty intrusted to him by the Prussian Government of 
reporting on the industrial processes and industrial products of Japan. 
He was fully more than two years in the country, and did everything in 
a careful, methodic, leisurely way, filling his note-books and collecting 
specimens of many kinds. Indeed, he was so studious to lay a broad 
basis, that the present big volume is merely introductory to his special 
purpose. It communicates his impressions of the people and the country, 
leaving the industries for the second volume, which, we are told, will 
soon follow this one. He divides the present volume into two main 
sections—‘ The Physiography of Japan’ aad ‘ The Japanese People.’ In 
the first section he treats of the coast-line and currents, geological condi- 
tion, orography (or general conformation and mountains), hydrography, 
climate, the flora and fauna. In the second he treats, in some nine chap- 
ters, of the history of the Japanese people, of the ethnography, including 
the language and literature, dress, habitations and food, the family, 
training and education, calendars and popular festivals, the religions, 
and, finally, the topography. The peculiar conformation of the country 
accounts for much in the character of the people. Their insular position 
has given them self-reliance and the capability of making the most of 
their resources, while, notwithstanding, they are like ourselves, and unlike 
the Chinese, in their desire and their determination to take a good hint 
from whatever source it may come to them. The peculiar manner in 
which the cold currents of the Northern Pacific that touch Japan, or have 
a moderate influence upon it, are modified by the warm current which 
almost washes the shores of Japan, and which almost corresponds to the 
Gulf Stream, renders Japan more of a temperate than a tropical country, 
and many of the pictures which Dr. Rein gives, recal the characteristic 
features of scenes in our own land. To some extent the trees and fruits 
of the tropics grow alongside the products proper to more temperate 
regions—rice, barley, wheat, and rape being the staple crops, and two 
harvests being reaped from some fields in the course of the year. The 
ordinary forest is much more like a European than an Oriental one, and 
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it is only to be expected that the number of tropical plants will not now 
receive any important addition ; the list of the species that connect Japan 
with the north temperate portion of the ancient continent and with North 
America will become more and more extensive. Of the geology, we 
have a full and most exhaustive chapter. The basis is granite, and 
volcanic action has at some periods been very common. The Chinese in 
former times thought the islands were very rich in gold and silver, but in 
this they were mistaken. There is but little of the precious metals; and 
of tin and lead also there is but a poor supply. Copper and antimony are 
“more abundant, and there is plenty of iron and coal, though of the latter 
the seams (more especially those in Yezo) are not of great thickness, nor 
of the finest quality. A German expedition is now at work on the 
geology of Japan, and great results are expected from their labours. Hot 
springs are very abundant. In consequence of the mountainous character 
of the country, and the want of good roads, the numerous rivers are 
found to be of great service for transport and internal communication. 
In tracing out the history of the people, which Dr. Rein does with the 
utmost minuteness, summarizing the facts with the greatest tact, he 
attributes little good to Chinese influence. The simple life and the old 
warlike spirit disappeared, and were replaced by all kinds of effeminacy. 
A whole army of titles and places was created; the cut of the dress and 
hair, ceremonies, and many other things, were prescribed in accordance 
with rank, while the much more important interests of the country were 
left to officials and generals. The contests of the Mikados with the 
Fujiwara did no end of evil to the country, amid which the Buddhist 
monks founds means to secure power and influence; and when the 
Portuguese settled in it, Japan was reduced to its lowest ebb. Oddly 
enough, we learn that, notwithstanding the early Portuguese settlement 
in Japan, it was not from them, but from the Dutch, that Europe first 
learned something clear and definite about the Japanese people. The 
remarkable development of Japan dates from the year 1865, when an end 
was made of the Shogunate, and the Mikado was restored. Free inter- 
course with other nations, hitherto regarded as barbarous, was initiated, 
and from that moment one of the most remarkable transformations on 
record has been going forward. Professor Rein, in his admirable chapter 
entitled ‘ Japan since the year 1854,’ recites the various steps by which it 
has proceeded. At the present moment, though the Mikado reigns, he is 
not absolute. Since the fall of the Shogunate, there has been a council 
of the able and talented men who planned and carried out the revolution, 
and who, it must be said, have conducted affairs with no little skill and 
resource. With regard to the various religions—Shintoism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and Christianity—and the way in which they affect and 
modify each other, the reader must be referred to Professor Rein’s pages. 
But we should not omit to add the author’s deliberate statement that to 
the high-handed manner in which the Portuguese Jesuits used their 
power has to be attributed much of the warm opposition which Chris- 
tianity has encountered among the Japanese. Professor Rein’s work, 
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‘when finished, will contribute the most thorough, trustworthy, and ex- 
- haustive work in any European language on Japan; and it must be said 
that the English translator has so far done his work well—with faithful- 
ness, yet with finish and flow. The printer and engraver have produced 
| -a very fine volume. 

History of the Christian Church. By Pui Scuarr. A 
New Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 
Division Second. Ante-Nicene Christianity, a.p. 100-825. 

| Two Vols. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
ie : Dr. Schaff has in these two volumes presented us with an entire 
oy reconstruction of the corresponding part of the first edition which 


are new, and the portion of the work as now issued is double its size. 
Dr. Schaff remarks upon the sparseness of the witnesses that remain 
after the death of John—the men of that generation being more skilful 
in acting out Christianity in life and death than in its literary defence. 


of the apologists and doctrinal polemics ; and towards the middle of the 
third, the theological schools of Alexandria and Northern Africa laid 
the foundation of the theologies cf the Latin and Greek churches. Dr. 
Schaff is equipped alike to deal with quiescent periods and with active 
ones. He inclines to trace out the conditions under which early Chris- 
tian institutions developed, rather than to describe events and incidents 
eloquently. The chapters on ‘The Literary Contest of Christianity with 
Judaism and Heathenism,’ and on ‘The Organization and Discipline of 
the Church,’ are specially worthy of notice, as showing additional evi- 
dences of research and thought; ‘Heresies of the Ante-Nicene Age’ 
are ably treated, and the manner in which Christian development was 
modified by Gnosticism is, as we think, brought out with remarkable 
effect. The ecclesiastical literature of the Ante-Nicene age is ably 
‘classified and characterized; whilst we have full and comprehensive 
‘summaries of Greek and Roman laws and customs and their inevitable 
influence, as also of that of the philosophies of men like Marcus Aurelius, 
Plutarch, &c. The new chapters deserve special notice as containing 
‘much that is fresh and suggestive. They are on ‘ Christian Art in its 
Beginnings,’ ‘The Church in the Catacombs,’ and ‘ Asceticism, and its 
influence on the Early Church,’ an important theme nobly treated. 
Dr. Schaff’s labours furnish another proof that a great work is never 
finished, and the confession of imperfection is one of the highest testi- 
monies an author can give of his high claims to permanent authority. 


Early Church History to the Death of Constantine. Compiled 
by the late Epwarp Bacxnouse. Edited and Enlarged by 
Cuartes TyterR. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Mr. Backhouse was a well-known member and minister of the Society 
of Friends, and a Sunderland banker. A history of Early Church History 
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The second half of that century, however, saw the great literary conflicts . 
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from a Quaker standpoint is an interesting novelty. Mr. Backhouse 
made no pretensions to learning; he was dependent almost entirely on 
English translations. His work, therefore, has been revised and his. 
quotations verified by his editor, who has made some additions also to his 
MS.; but what they are is not indicated. He died in 1879, leaving this as the 
first part of a larger scheme, intended to point ont the heresies into which, 
from his point of view, he deemed churches to have fallen. The work 
calls for no particular criticism. It is a simple narrative of the historic 
facts of early Church history, written with beautiful simplicity and lucidity, 
and with conspicuous fairness. He does not argue’ or even expound his 
distinctive views; he simply narrates the facts, and leaves them to pro- 
duce their own impression. Of course he thinks that Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper were not intended to be permanent institutions in Chris- 
tianity ; but he does not argue or formally attempt to demonstrate this. 
He fairly narrates their observance-by Christ, the apostles, and the early 
Church, and he has abundant materials for exhibiting the perversions and 
abuses that were connected with them. Christ partook of the ordinary 
paschal meal, indicating that in Himself the passover had now its fulfil- 
ment, and asking that in all future observances of the passover supper this 
should be remembered; and Mr. Backhouse admits that this remembrance 
was connected with the thanksgiving of the daily meal developing into the 
Agape, gradually leading to the separation of the social and spiritual ele- 
ments of the Lord’s Supper. Of course he thinks that water baptism is 
merely accidental and temporary, and that the true idea of baptism in the 
New Testament is the baptism of the Spirit, as in many passages it cer- 
tainly is. But without entering into the controversy, which has virtually 
been decided against Mr. Backhouse’s views, the volume may be com- 

nded as an admirably written and fair narrative of the events of the first 
hree centuries of Christian Church History. 


A History of London. By W. J. Lortizc. Supplement to the 
First Edition. Edward Stanford. 

A history like that of Mr. Loftie is never perfect. Errata and additional 
information will perpetually present themselves. For the convenience of 
the purchasers of the first edition this appendix is published. Besides 
the ordinary additions and corrections, &c., chapters are added giving 
accounts of the Grosvenor, Berkeley, Portman, and Maddox estates; lists 
of aldermen and wards ; history of London trade, &e., which are full of 
interest. 


The Anabasis of Alexander ; or, The History of the Wars and 
Conquests of Alexander the Great. Literally Translated, 
with a Commentary, from the Greek of Arrian the . 
Nicomedian. By E. J. Cutnnocx, M.A., LL.B., Rector 
of Dumfries Academy. Hodder and Stoughton. 

_/Mr. Chinnock has done a service to English scholarship by this labo- 
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rious work. It is unaccountable that a book of such rare interest as this, 
which recounts in vigorous, if not always finished, style everything 
important regarding Alexander, embodying many lively anecdotes, &c., 
should not before now have been done into English. It is, of course, true 
that Arrian did not belong to the period of classic Greek. He lived in the 
second century of our era. But this, instead of being a drawback, is a 
positive advantage to the student when he has reached a certain ease and 
freedom in intercourse with a Greek author. Mr. Chinnock has acted on 
a very safe principle in this faithful and spirited translation. He has 
ventured on no embellishments., His one desire has been to present his 
author as nearly as he was in the original as was possible. He has 
furnished many useful and compact notes, proving how closely he had 
studied before he ventured to translate. In these he points out anything 
that is specially noticeable in Arrian’s style. When it can be said that 
the translation and the notes taken together form a complete history of 
Alexander’s reign, the value of the work is evident. 


Men Worth Remembering.—Richard Baxter. By G. D. Bovus, 
M.A., Dean of Salisbury. Samuel Rutherford. By the 
Rev. AnprEw Tuomson, D.D., F.R.S.E. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


The part played by Baxter, and the spiritual excellence and consecra- 
tion of the man, demand a much longer critique than we can give to Dean 
Boyle’s monograph. It again deserves high commendation for its excel- 
lent spirit of catholicity and religious sympathy. On some points we of 
course differ from his estimates; but, taken as a whole, we do not know 
where a more just and vivid impression of the great Presbyterian divine 
could be obtained. 

Rutherford was a kindred spirit, exercised a like powerful religious 
influence, and had a like troubled and suffering ministry. He has recently 
elicited monographs from different quarters, notably a very able one by 
Alexander Innes. We cannot say that Mr. Thomson has succeeded 
well. His memoir is rhetorical and superficial. It neither penetrates 
the great meanings of the man, nor gives us any vivid idea of his history. 
Rutherford, like Baxter, was a man of intense spiritual passion, and he 
can be interpreted only by a like quality. There are depths which only 
exceptional men can fathom. 


Personal Reminiscences of General Skobelef. By V. J. 
NemirovitcH-DantcHEeNKO. Translated from the Russian 
by E. A. Brayvtey Hoperrts. W. H. Allen and Co. 

From the accounts we have received of this remarkable Russian officer 
from the pens of Mr. Archibald Forbes and Mr. MacGahan, we derived 
the impression ‘of a remarkable individuality—vigorous, keen-sighted, 
full of resource, fearless, and with some capabilities of cruelty, as indeed 
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most foremost Russian officers show, here attesting the truth of the old 
saw, ‘ Scratch the Cossack and you'll find the Tartar.’ There can be no 
doubt whatever of Skobeleff’s daring, his indomitable dash and disregard 
of personal safety: MacGahan’s picture of him after one of the assaults 
on Plevna made that clear enough. But it has become the habit to exag- 
gerate some of his traits, if not to write inconsistently regarding him; 
and it cannot be denied that there is some trace of this tendency in the 
present volume, which certainly does not spare incident and anecdote 
concerning the hero. But the book is written with great spirit, if it may 
be said that separate points and scenes are sometimes overdone. Here 


and there we have genuine touches of insight, in the light of which | 


deeply fixed traits stand revealed. We have read the volume with plea- 
. sure, if occasionally, it must be said, we have been tempted to study the 
writer as well as the subject, which means that his biographic art and tact. 
are not yet quite perfect. 


The Christian Brothers. Their Origin and Work. With a 
Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Venerable Jean 
Baptiste de la Salle. By Mrs. F. R. Wmson. C. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The history of the Christian Brothers is a remarkable testimony to the 
desire for the religious element in popular education in France. Notwith- 
standing the recent secular demonstrations, and the attempt of the 
Government to coerce the people in the interest of what is called ‘ laici- 
zation’ (clumsy term), the schools of the Christian Brothers thrive. 
Before the process of ‘laicization’ began, we learn that there were only 
50,000 children under instruction in the Christian schools of Paris, 
whereas now there are over 60,000. A sum of ten million francs has 
been raised (all classes subscribing) to supply Christian schools to those 
who desire to have a religious education for their children, One hundred 
and twenty-eight have been secularized, and their places had to be sup- 
plied. It was an enormous undertaking, but through the hearty co- 
operation of all grades we learn that it has been accomplished. All which 
simply means that parents, however indifferent and sceptical themselves, 
do not generally wish their children to be reared wholly in their ideas, and 
prefer them to be taught by priests rather than by atheists. The general 
denunciation of priests by politicians seems to have no effect upon parents. 
who incline to judge by results, and to rely on the testimony of the past, 
But the facts here given are a monument to the character of one man 
and the spirit he imposed upon an institution. Jean Baptiste de la Salle 
was a very remarkable man; he was a born educationist and organizer. 
Chiefly through his influence it is that France, of all European nations, 
has the singular advantage of possessing in her midst a body of men—- 
numbering over eleven thousand—who, at no expense or trouble to the 
State, have been trained with special care for the work of education, and 
the end and object of whose lives is to educate, free of all cost, the children 
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of the poor. De la Salle was born at Rheims in April, 1651, and was 
educated at the university there. At an early age he lost his mother, and 
this had its own effect upon his character. He entered the priesthood while 
young. He was led thereafter specially to interest himself in boys’ schools, 
and schemes for their consolidation and improvement were constantly in 
his mind. He sincerely believed, as he himself tells us, that a priest 
of a truly saintly spirit might attain a higher sanctity in the office of a 
simple schoolmaster than in any other way. With this conviction he 
worked and thought through long years, drawing round him at length 
many men of kindred spirit. He foresaw much which has now become 
accepted axioms in the education of the poor, and from his life and efforts 
not a little may be learned evenby Protestant educationists. Mrs. Wilson, 
whose style is well fitted for such a work as this, has abridged, with not a 
little skill, De la Salle’s French biography, but she has been wise in mak- 
ing researches and investigations on her own account, with the result that 
much of fresh interest is added, and that the volume bears few or none 
of the traces of translation, but reads in every respect like an original work. 
The noble and self-denying spirit of De la Salle, which, as we have seen, 
still lives and works in those who have succeeded him, and with grand 
results, was well worthy the attention of an English biographer ; and not- 
withstanding the presence of some things with which we do not entirely 
agree, we cordially recommend Mrs. Wilson’s volume to all who are in- 
terested in popular education, assured that not only will they get many 
practical suggestions, but be glad to be brought into contact with a life so 
inspiring and so full of influence. 


Joseph Barclay, D.D., LL.D., Third Anglican Bishop of Jeru- 
salem. A Missionary Biography. Partridge and Co. 


This is an account of the career of an earnest missionary who devoted 
remarkable energies to the attempt to convert the Jews. Bishop Barclay 
was an eminently good and hard-working man, and he filled the very 
difficult positions in which he was placed in Constantinople and Jerusalem 
with ability and conscientiousness, according to his lights; but his mind 
was not cast in a liberal frame of thought, and he excited considerable 
animosity in those who did not agree with him; for whose opinions, in 
return, he manifested little toleration. His journal of visitations in the 
East are sometimes interesting, but as a whole it cannot be said that his 
biography is attractive. One reason of this is that the anonymous author 
writes exceedingly bald English, and is wholly ignorant, so far as we can 
judge from internal evidence, of the countries in which his subject spent 
most of his life. The book, which is at best a clumsy compilation, abounds 
in strange blunders. A writer who spells Bithynia ‘ Bythinia;’ calls 
Abraham's burial-place ‘ Macpelah,’ as though it were situated in the Scotch 
Highlands ; talks of Mount ‘ Gerizzim ;’ does not know what is a Chibukji 
(or ‘ Schiboukjer (?),’ as he spells it); gives ‘ Metarich’ as the modern 
name of Heliopolis, and speaks of watching the labourers working at the 
Suez Canal in the immediate vicinity of Cairo; to say nothing of constant 
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misprints, like ‘Phinn’ for Finn, ‘ vizéd,’ ‘carreer,’ &c., is hardly the 
person to endow a book with the graces of scholarship. But a more serious 
objection must be taken to the rancorous tone adopted by the writer 
towards every one who did not entirely agree with Bishop Barclay, and 
especially towards the Church Missionary Society and the Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews, with which the Bishop was, perhaps with reason, 
dissatisfied, and for which his biographer can with difficulty find terms 
sufficiently opprobrious. We are not disposed to enter into the merits 
of the controversy as waged between the biographer and the Societies, 
though we are quite prepared to admit that there is room for considerable 
improvement in the management of more than one missionary body; 
but it is easy to see that there were two sides to the question, and that 


the Bishop’s use of Rachel’s tomb as « hoarding for the display of bis 


polemical anti-Jewish handbills was hardly conciliatory from the Jewish 
point of view. Nothing can excuse the virulence and bad taste of his 
biographer, who has soiled the record of an earnest, self-sacrificing, if over- 
prelatical, life with coarse abuse, and fairly disgusted those who might 
otherwise have discovered some small interest in the bulky volume, 
The book is as bad an example of the odiwm theologicum as we have 
ever had the misfortune to encounter. 


Eminent Women Series. Margaret Fuller (Marchesa Ossoli). 
By Warp Howe. Maria Edgeworth. By 
Zimmern. W. H. Allen and Co. 


To have had memoirs composed by such men as Emerson, W. H 
Channing, and James Freeman Clarke, to have had such friends ag 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, and Miss Martineau, to have impressed men like 
Carlyle with the sense of originality and depth, not a few would regard 
as having been well worth living for, even if there were not substantive 
work to show. Margaret Fuller's life was in one sense a very happy one, 
and in another it was unhappy. In few women of our time was there a 
Stronger passion for the ideal, a more-.constant striving towards a per. 
fection never reached, than in her case. Lord Houghton’s fine lines— 


‘ And from beauty pass to beauty, 
Constant to a constant change’— 


might almost be the motto of her life. She fought bravely, but without 
complete success, against conventionalism, against all forms of pretence 
and sham; but on not a few points she succumbed, if she did not surrender ; 
and the lofty transcendentalism of her earlier womanhood underwent 
partial eclipse. The sense of some fatal disharmony between her outward 
circumstances and her inward longings, intense at the outset, gradually 
waned, not because of full achievement, or the realization of the ideal, 
but rather because of the pressure of the hard facts of life. Margaret 
Fuller remained to the end brave, full of generous impulses, charitable, 
and with a keen interest in high personalities; but her genius lost at once 
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its vivacity and its glow. Mr. Russell Lowell could hardly have sung of 
her at the end as he did at the opening of her career— 


* She will take an old notion and make it her own, 
By saying it o’er in her Sibylline tone ; 
Or persuade you ’tis something tremendously deep 
By repeating it so as to put you to sleep ; 
And she well may defy any mortal to see thro’ it, 
When once she has mixed up her infinite me thro’ it.’ 


The story of her life has been fully told; but Miss Howe aes well con- 
densed the materials, and shown a fine critical discernment and sense of 


proportion. We are not quite sure that she fully apprehends the effect of 


the reaction produced by the failure of the Brook Farm experiment, and 
we do not think that this episode has quite adequate consideration from 
her in any point of view; but the story of Margaret Fuller’s early and 
somewhat repressed up-bringing in an atmosphere of Puritanism; her 
gradual enfranchisement and determination to transcendentalism; her 
literary efforts; her experiences as a teacher; and her life as a newspaper 
editor, and afterwards as a contributor to the ‘New York Tribune,’ is told 
with great clearness, and just that touch of sympathy without which 
biography is apt to become a caput mortuwm. The incidents of her later 
days, her longing for home, and the tragic close, are narrated with a kind of 
pathetic tone which adds much to the effect; and her hospital work after 
the siege of Rome in 1849 suffices to show how heroic she was. It may 
seem a heresy to say it, but we cannot help thinking that in Margaret 


Fuller transcendentalism and criticism spoiled a fine novelist or dramatist.’ 


Many who have formed their notions of her merely from her own writings 
will be surprised to find Mr. Emerson saying: ‘I believe I fancied her 
too much interested in personal history; and her talk was a comedy in 
which dramatic justice was done to everybody’s foibles. I remember that 
she made me laugh more than I liked.’ Her criticisms are mostly always 
deep, and indicate a disposition to pass from the art to the author, from 
the product to the person. Her remarks on Lowell, on Longfellow, and 
above all on Goethe, attest this. ‘ Pardon him, World, that he was too 
worldly. Do not wonder, Heart, that he was so heartless. Believe, Soul, 
that one so true, as far as he went, must yet be initiated into the deeper 
mysteries of the soul. Naturally of a deep mind and a shallow heart, he 
felt the way of the affections enough to appreciate their working in other 
men, but never enough to receive their most regenerating influence.’ On 
the whole, this memoir of Margaret Fuller will certainly not be 
tound the least attractive of the ‘Eminent Women Series,’ which has 
begun so well. Miss Zimmern has been fortunate in her subject. 
Though many notices of Miss Edgeworth have appeared from time 
o time, there has been nothing approaching to a proper life; and 
Miss Zimmern has not only faithfully hunted up all details that are 
o be found in print, but has been favoured with many unpublished 
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letters and other documents by the Edgeworth family, and by the 
representatives of those who had been in friendly relations with Miss 
Edgeworth or in correspondence with her. The result is a very complete 
and connected memoir, written with just that touch of subdued enthu- 
siasm which goes for so much in biography. It is hardly needful to say 
that the biographer of Lessing and Schopenhauer shows not a little tact 
in the analysis of the leading traits of Miss Edgeworth’s character, and in 
illustrating the expression of these in her writings in various forms. It is 
evident that the works have been exhaustively studied, little of real 
importance in this point of view having been missed. There can be little 
doubt that for many this admirably compressed and carefully written 
volume will form an excellent introduction to the study of these stories, 
in which we have such faithful and realistic reproduction of English and 
Trish life at the time when Miss Edgeworth flourished. We should not 
omit to add that Miss Zimmern presents us with a very effective full- 
length portrait of Miss Edgeworth’s father, with all his gallantry, light- 
heartedness, and practical insight, as exhibited in the way in which he 
foresaw Maria’s great faculty, and trained her to make the most of it. 


ddison. By W. J. Courtuorr. (English Men of Letters 
Series.) Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Courthope has not quite exhausted all that could have been said of 
Joseph Addison, and he is perhaps a little inclined to reflect and philo- 
-sophize, and make a show of ‘ tracing everything up to a cause;’ but he 
has studied his subject from several points of view, and has written 
throughout with clearness, and generally with direct concern for the 
honour of his subject. His first chapter on ‘The State of English 
Society and Letters after the Restoration’ indicates extensive research, 
and a capacity to penetrate beyond external phenomena; and if some- 
times we are inclined to resent the intrusion of piecemeal and reiterated 
reflections in the midst of the narrative, it is certain that in Joseph 
Addison Mr. Courthope has before him the one man who in his genera- 
tion was at once genial in the true sense, and a moralist in practice 
as well as in profession. The rule of that day, as many things attest, 
was to affect a high réle, and play the free man in the interludes. Addi- 
son’s life is delightfully simple through the unity of his aims and 
the consistency of his endeavours. Whether as statesman or as author 
he is pure and elevated; but he has gentle tact, and would win rather 
than drive. Mr. Courthope has done well to exhibit him pretty fully in 
his official life; for in action the man applied his own teachings. Many 
will be interested to know about his doings as Secretary in Ireland under 
a shortsighted and tyrannical Tory, and to know that he did much 
to prevent many of the evils and wrongs that else might have been done. 
If we cannot say that Mr. Courthope has been able, like Mr. Gosse and 
Mr. Austin Dobson in former yolumes of this series, to present new 
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facts, it must be confessed that he has done his work thoroughly ; that he 
writes well and pleasantly, and has done a service in making a general 
acquaintance with Addison and his struggles and honest triumphs possible 
to ordinary readers. And we should not forget to add that his criticisms 
of Addison’s writings, whether plays, operas, poems, or ‘ Spectators,’ are 
appreciative and discriminating. 


More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands, 
1862-1882. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The Queen’s instincts are right in making public these portions of her 
journal. Without affectation, she shows her people how she lives and 
feels and thinks—how her heart is with them, not in any abstract general 
way, but in her readiness to meet individuals of all ranks, and to appro- 
priate what is worthy and noble in them. She is as fond of visits to 
the modest, simple, honest shepherd’s widow struggling bravely to make 
ends meet, as of those to lords and ladies of high degree; and she 
makes it known that the lessons she learns from such friendships are 
prized and cherished. Her own little nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love are only incidentally mentioned, though very deeply 
she realizes with Wordsworth that they form the ‘ best portion of a good 
man’s life.’ There is no self-conscious air of superior virtue; the sim- 
plicity and sincerity of the record is what gives it value. It has been a 
happy thing for Her Majesty that she has formed such ties with the Scottish 
Highlands and with Highlanders, for amongst them she has found the 
purest and sweetest refreshment to mind and body, and healthful relief 
from morbid sorrow. And though the scenes must now be pensively as- 
sociated in her mind with happier days, when she had the countenance 
and companionship of the Prince in all her pleasures and undertakings, 
still the strain of cheerfulness and quiet joy is very marked and constant, 
Nay, on occasion, as in making note of that very lively ball at Inverary in 
1875, she can be buoyant for a time in sympathy with the simple plea 
sures of others. Her interest in the ordinary ongoings of life near he~ 
Highland home has enabled her to present us with a series of pictures 
which are as vivid as they are simple; her descriptions of the scenery are 
sometimes marked by real insight and quiet compressed energy of style. 
Nature and human nature alike she is quick to seize on their best sides, 
and to treasure up their beauties; gathering-in ‘the harvest of a quiet 
eye. Pensive, and often touched with pathetic reminiscence, as her 
records are, they are never gloomy or morbid; it is indeed a matter of 
congratulation that her love for the simple and natural has preserved for 
Her Majesty so many avenues of calm delight such as sovereigns only too 
seldom care for or experience. The references we have to those of her 
friends outside her family circle who have passed away are always tender 
and true-hearted. The section devoted to her reminiscences of Dr. Norman 
Macleod will be particularly appreciated. Her words about Sir Arthur 
Helps are graceful and touching. The book is dedicated to ‘My Loyal 
Highlanders,’ and especially to the memory of John Brown, the devoted 
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and loyal personal attendant of Her Majesty for so many years. This 
also is characteristic, and tends to stamp the whole volume with a sig- 
nificant unity. The steel portraits of members of the Royal Family and 
persons associated with the Queen, and the sketches of scenery,add much 
to the attractiveness of a volume which ‘must ‘carry with it the most 
elevating and ennobling influence wherever it is read. 


aptain Musafir’s Rambles in Alpine Lands. By Colonel 
G. B. Matuzson, C.S.I. Illustrated by G. Srraneman 
Hanpcocx. W. H. Allen and Co. 


Colonel Malleson, with some humour, seeks to dissipate the common 
notion that the old Indian returned to his native country is an inveterate 
grumbler, shut out from sympathy with the habits and thoughts of those 
about him, and unable to accommodate himself to new associations. 
He wishes us to believe that however much this may have been the case 
in the days before steamships, railways, and the overland route, it is not 
the case now; and he illustrates this by a statement of the enjoyable 
manner in which he spent some portion of his furloughs in Alpine lands. 
His love of mountain climbing and of fishing sent him to the Highlands 
of Austria and Bavaria in 1858, and though he experienced some draw- 
backs because of want of familiarity with the German language, he 
resolved that he would mend this before the time came that he could go 
there again. The account of how he did this introduces us to two 
Germans of remarkable character and capacity, Blochmann and Jiikel, 
whose stories, at once surprising and pathetic, are right well told. The 
descriptions of scenery in Germany, Switzerland, the Tyrol and Northern 
Italy, are extremely good. Colonel Malleson shows the true nature-lover’s 
eye; and his account of the people is full of sympathy, frank appre- 
ciation, and quick insight. For the sportsman, too, the book has many 
hints; the more that Colonel Malleson had to find out the most advan- 
tageous points for himself, and is fain to make the paths of others easier, 
though it is hardly possible that they could be more pleasant. A touch 
of humour now and then lightens up the pages, and Colonel Malleson . 
never falls into the guide-book style. The illustrations are no doubt 
faithful, but the drawings have either somewhat lacked art, or else the 
medium chosen for reproduction has not been so happy as might have 
been. But they give a fair idea of form and outline. 


Roundabout Journey. By Cuartes Dupuey Warner. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Warner is hardly so happy in these discursive chapters of travel as 
he was in‘ My Summer in a Garden, and some of his earlier works. 
But he is, as he could hardly fail to be, bright and readable. He is 
not so cosmopolitan as not to acknowledge novelty or surprise, and 
is not so much of a man of the world as not to fear to admire heartily— 
@ piece of affectation of which many recent Americans of culture have 
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been unluckily guilty. When we say that we have, in the compass of 
some 850 pages, records of a run into France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Malta, Gibraltar, and across Africa at the narrowest point of it, it will at 
once be understood that here we have nothing of a definite and detailed 
journeying—only peeps and glimpses of a very observant and versatile 
traveller. Mr. Warner gains more by a quiet ‘ passiveness’ than by the 
bustle and hurry that beset so many tourists, and he sets down his 
observations with a vivacious sprightliness and dextrous ease of style. 
Perhaps the best of the papers for freshness are those entitled ‘ Along 
the Spanish Coast,’ and ‘A Ride in Spain.” The Alhambra, e¢ id genus 
omne, has been too often done, and bull-fights nowadays are nauseating © 
even in such a sparkling novel as that of Mr. W. Marshall noticed on 
another page. ‘The Fountain of Vaucluse’ affords an opportunity for 
Mr. Warner to enter on an analysis of Petrarch’s passion for Laura, and 
an attempted explanation of its effect on the literature of imagination. 
He shows great tact and nicety of critical apprehensiveness; saying, so 
far as he goes, just the right thing and no more—a result which is 
far more difficult to accomplish than would be believed. The paper 
gives the impression of adaptability as well as quick instinct; but, 
of course, we know—for the fact may éven be learned from the English 
translation of Villari’s ‘Machiavelli’—that Petrarch, while celebrating 
Laura, found consolation in the arms of a less ethereal personage, which 
adds precisely the distracting element that was wanted to give relief. 
But Mr. Warner’s volume is throughout bright and characteristic, and 
will be not only read but treasured by the discerning. 


Day Dawn in Dark Places. A Story of Wanderings and Work 
in Bechwanaland. By the Rev. Joun Macxenzig, Tutor 
of the Moffat Institution, Kuriman. Cassell and Co. 


The Rev. John Mackenzie has done a great work in South Africa— 
following up faithfully the labours of Livingstone and Moffat. Those 
who read his former volume will find something of repetition here, as. 
was indeed inevitable; but it was published in a form not likely to be 
very widely read; and here we have a much more popular and pictorial 
style. The account of that first journey, with its numberless trials, the 
afflictions of tsetze being but one of them, is certain to make a very vivid 
impression on the minds of readers—especially of young readers. All 
will learn what the realities of missionary life are in Africa; how little of 
tlre repose and ease usually claimed for educated men and women are 
found in such lot; and with what Christian patience, cheerfulness, and 
lieroism they are borne. As Mr. Mackenzie himself writes in the preface, 
‘The life of a missionary in the interior of Southern Africa is usually 
attended with stirring incident and adventure. Whilst pursuing his great 
work of evangelist he meets with game and wild beasts in the open 
country; with wild and degraded men in town and village. He uses. 
waggons, guns, horses, and oxen; he handles trowel, plumb-line, adze,, 
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saw, and spirit-level, as well as the usual implements of a minister’s 
study. His highest work is to deliver the message of Heaven’s mercy, and 
to explain the Sacred Book in which it is contained; but he seeks also 
to teach something of natural science. At times he is a schoolmaster; 
and again he may be seen with his disciples in the garden or corn-field 
with spade or plough in his hand.’ Mr. Mackenzie’s estimate of the 
tribes among whom he has lived is on the whole favourable, and he is 
hopeful of the results of mission-work generally in that important region. 
In his new character of British Commissioner he will have a new field for 
the remarkable qualities which he has manifested in his missionary work- 


Iberian Pictures. Travels in Portugal and the North-West of 
Spain. By Jane Leck. With Illustrations by Ropert 
Gray, F.R.S.E. Glasgow: Wilson and Cormick. 


This is a simple and graceful account of a holiday spent in portions 
of Spain and Portugal, some of which are but little visited by English 
tourists. The authoress does not pretend to much; but she is observant, 
patient, and good-humoured, and manages to convey to us successfully 
the impressions produced upon her and her friends by their new sur- 
roundings. She has some taste for antiquities and for architecture, and 
makes some very true and suggestive remarks about pictures, occasionally 
quoting aptly from the poets in her support. Mr. Gray’s drawings are 
good instances of what can be done in free outlines, and they have 
been remarkably well reproduced. 


Glimpses of Greek Life and Scenery. By Agnes Smits, 
Author of ‘ Eastern Pilgrims,’ &c. Hurst and Blackett. 


Miss Smith tells us that, in returning from the Holy Land in 1869, she 
spent a few days in Athens, and that what she then saw aroused in her 
the irrepressible wish to learn more of the country and people. Circum- 
stances caused delay, and it was only in 1883 that she realized her desire. 
If we may judge from the volume, the interval was well employed. She 
carried on the study of modern Greek, and made herself an expert in it, as 
is proved by the fact that conversations were engaged in with the natives 
without constraint or difficulty. And there was need. Miss Smith, with her 
two lady friends, traversed parts of Greece into which an Englishwoman 
had never before penetrated, and fully enjoyed the sense of novelty and of 
victory which such exploits could not but engender. She isan admirable 
traveller—ready to appreciate the beautiful in nature, and to make the 
best of perverse humanity; patient and courageous amid obstacles and 
minor dangers, of which she had many to face; and quick to note a new 
aspect in scene or effect, in building or ruin. Her antiquarian tastes are 
sufficiently cultivated, and justify themselves here. Now and then she 
paints very effective pictures of classic ground; she saw enough of the 
modern Greek character to find the good points in it, and she is keen to 

- defend her friends against many charges urged, dealing, not without some 
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warmth, with certain of the jocular attacks of Mr. Mark Twain. The 
volume is throughout fresh, vigorous, full of individual flavour; and it 
conveys a vast deal of information, supplementing not a little in the books 
of Professor Mahaffy, Mr. Schliemann (of whom and of Mrs. Schlie- 
mann we have some pleasant glimpses), Mr. Farrer, and other recent 
writers on the subject. The last two chapters will be found of special 
interest and service to intending travellers in Greece: the first is on the 
* Language and Character of the Modern Greeks,’ and the other ‘ A Com- 
parison of Syrian and Grecian Travel.’ The map, with author’s route, 
is valuable, and the woodcuts are masterpieces of engraving. 


The Western Pacific. Being a Description of the Groups of 
Islands to the North and East of the Australian Con- 
tinent. By Waurer Coors, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ Wan- 
derings South and East,’ &e., &c. With a Map and 
Twenty-three Drawings. Sampson Low and Co. 

Mr. Walter Coote, whose volume entitled ‘ Wanderings South and East’ 
did so much to present true and striking pictures of life in the South 
Pacific, as well as on the coast of South America and other places, has 
here reprinted the most valuable portion of the information respecting the 
Pacific Islands, having been induced to do this by the position taken up _ 
by the Australian Colonies with regard to further annexation of these 
islands, and the present condition of the labour-traffic with which so 
many evils have been associated. Mr. Coote does better than assume the 


‘ position of the polemic. He presents facts which, as we said when re- 


- viewing his larger work, are almost incredible as indicating progress from 
‘savagery to civilization, and this in other of the islands besides Fiji. 
Mr. Coote does full justice to missionary effort, and as he is a 


_ quick observer and a qualified reporter, his words deserve to have full 


-weight. He has done well to present the result of his researches in such 
a compendious and handy form, and we can only hope that the little 
volume, well written, and with excellent tone and temper throughout, 
may accomplish all that he desires it should do. What he states with 
regard to the iniquities of the labour-traffic, which is nothing but a system 
of slavery under cover of contract, well deserves to be pondered, as we 
hope it will be by every one who takes any interest in philanthropy or in 
colonization. The poor wretches who are condemned to this new form 
of slavery are carried from their native place, and are made to agree to 
conditions which they do not understand, and Mr. Coote’s final chapter 


shows what saddening evils can spring from the power which is thus 


lodged in the hands of unserupulous men. 


etween Two Oceans ; or, Sketches of American Travel. By 
Iza Durrus Harpy. Hurst and Blackett. 


- We should by this time be thoroughly familiar with all the outs and 
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ins of American travel. Crowds now do the country and record their 
‘impressions. Miss Duffus Hardy manages to impart freshness to the 
well-worn theme, and her book is bright and readable from first to last. 
She is very observant, and what is as essential, she is buoyant without 
overdoing it; and her style seems a good reflex of her feelings. Even in 
New York she finds one or two new points of view, and is apt at anec- 
dote and bits of effective colloquy. Her description of Mormon life is 
admirable, faithful, unconventional, and marked by the sympathetic 
insight which we-can expect only from a cultivated and refined lady, who ie 
still can be frank, and is not afraid of Mrs. Grundy. The chapters inte 
devoted to South Carolina and Georgia are especially good; and those on a 
Colorado and California reflect both the scenery and the life, Miss at 
Hardy appears to have ventured farther into the strange and squalid fan 
underground life of China Town than any other lady whom we remember i 
to have written an account, or else she is franker than her predecessors. i 
On one point, however, we must break a lance—we trust not ungallantly HEN 
—with Miss Duffus Hardy. She expresses her great surprise that a 
woman, even a good woman, should have been canonized and worshipped Har 
by the Chinese of China Town. But everybody knows, or ought to 
know, that the worship of ancestors is the most active and most influen- 
tial phase ofthat strange conglomerate, Chinese religion; that the gods 
and goddesses proper are mainly mere abstractions of heaven and earth, 
and so on, and that ancestors are real objects of worship, to whose 
manes offerings are perpetually made before tablets placed in appropriate 
situations. The conception on which this is based springs from the 
most thoroughgoing animism. It is even presumed that the spirit of 
the ancestor is present, and that the essence or spirit of the food, &e., is 
appropriated. The doctrine of transubstantiation in the Romish Church, 
oddly enough, is the same thing, only that the new element is animisti- 
cally imparted to the food, instead of being taken from it. Miss Hardy, 
instead of expressing surprise at the worship of a dead woman, might 
have used the space to suggest no end of reflections and comparisons. 


Over the Holy Land. By the Rev. J. A. Wyniz, LL.D. James 
Nisbet and Co. it 


In a simple, unpretending way Dr. Wylie narrates the incidents, im- 
pressions, and suggestions of a journey in Palestine in 1882. Dr. Wylie 
is of course well read in the literature, biblical, historical, and archexo- 
logical, of the Holy Land. This is used, however, only in solution, and 
gives intelligence and instructiveness to a very pleasant record. 
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POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Essay on Parliamentary Reform. By the late Water 
Bacexor, M.A., and Fellow of University College, London. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The service which a writer like Mr. Bagehot renders to the country and 
to politicians is incalculable. Though possessed of very definite political 
opinions, his historical instinct, as well as his knowledge, is so strong, 
and his judgment so sound, that he can look calmly on the movements 
of the past, and do full justice to the action of elements which the bias of 
his party leanings alone would lead him, as it undoubtedly leads others, 
to overlook, if not to discredit unduly. The present volume, which is 
composed of three essays, is a sufficing proof of this, and though there is 
much in the earlier two which is completely out of date, and which the 
editor might well have expunged or modified, the volume forms one of 
the most valuable and suggestive contributions to the philosophy of 
practical politics. We can only afford the space to draw attention to a 
few points; for the book is so compact and full of matter that on almost 
every page there would be found suggestions for comment. First, we 
must note Mr. Bagehot’s remarkable statements respecting the part which 
in the era before reform was played by the close boroughs. As, in net 
idea, there was no definite political opinion or definite idea of organization 
existent in the working classes, the system was as good as any to pre- 
serve their submission to superior knowledge and political insight, and he 
presents many interesting facts in illustration of his position. He cites 
in proof so far of his position that the freemen of Stafford and Coventry 
did not then send to Parliament men who really and truly expressed the 
sentiments of the working classes, because the working classes really had 
no opinions in matters of legislation and administration, and had only 
vague ideas of what was passing in their time. The existence of such 
opinions is the only definite and substantial ground on which it can be 
concluded that the franchise is to be conferred with benefit, so as safely 
to preserve the balances between classes and parties. It was because of 
such genuine perception that the Duke of Wellington acted as he did; 
it was also his reason for seriously holding, with the data and experiences 
he then possessed, that Government could not be carried on without a 
solid reserve of close boroughs. The deference of the old electors to their 
betters was, in a word, the only way in which our old political system 
could be maintained. Some will be little disposed to welcome Mr. 
Bagehot’s dictum that we have not enfranchised a class less needing to 
be guided by their betters than the old class, and that, on the contrary, 
the new electors need it more than the old is clear; but he is fair also 
in tracing out the new influences which come in to act as buffers against 
the corruption which might be feared from the bids which both political 
parties, without regard to conviction, would make.for the support of the 
working-man. Mr. Bagehot emphasizes his opinion that one of the most 
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marked effects of the Reform Act of 1867 was to make the positions of 
the two Houses of Parliament more contrasted; the Commons becoming 
more plutocratic and less aristocratic. The effect of this must be that, if 
the Lords are to preserve influence, they must yield more readily to the 
voice of the Commons when determined and decisive as the voice of the 
nation ; and this he desires for what will seem to some of more radical 
opinions a very peculiar reason—that full resistance to the ignorant 
multitudes of the new constituencies can be realized only by their union 
in this way, and not by breaches between them. If the House of Peers 
ever go, it will go in a storm produced by such a breach, and primogeni- 
ture—a most artificial system, and unfitted to appeal to the multitude— 
would certainly go with it amidst the whirl of popular passion. To yield 
‘readily and gracefully in small points, would thus be for the Lords to 
secure great points—even their own existence. Whatever may be felt 
with regard to separate points, the dispassionate tone, the clear, sustained, 
and far-sighted intelligence which prevails here is well suited to subdue 
the misdirected or fiery ardour of one-sided party politicians. The book 
is, in several aspects, a valuable supplement, with practical illustration, to 
Mr, Bagehot’s ‘English Constitution.’ The vivid manner in which he 
often illustrates his points by metaphor lends a great atiraction to his 
books—as, for instance, when he illustrates the peculiarly gradual, almost 
imperceptible, way in which political power in our country passes from 
hand tohand. ‘A political country such as ours is like an American forest. 
You have only to cut down the old trees, and immediately up come the 
new trees to replace them; the seeds were waiting in the ground, and 
they began to grow as soon as the withdrawal of the old ones brought in 
light and air.’ 


Social Problems. By Henry Grorcr, Author of ‘ Progress 
and Poverty.’ Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Henry George, if he fails in systematic unity and relation in his 
thinking, is certainly full of enthusiasm, and is possessed by the convic- 
tion that he does not labour for nought. He has put his finger on several 
of the weak spots in modern social life; and surely he is not wrong in 
urging, with all the fervour possible, that it is a fatal mistake on the part 
of politicians to stop short and not follow their political problems up to 
their roots in social wrongs. Whatever may be said of his scheme of 
‘Land Nationalization,’ it is clear that he is right when he maintains that 
no man can live without land, and that societies have existed in which 
each and all drew their living direct from nature. Mr. George himself 
does not always seem consistent in his demands. Here he says that ‘the 
ideal social state is not that in which each gets an equal amount of wealth, 
but that in which each gets in proportion to his contribution to the 
general stock.’ Abstractly there is nothing of wild socialism here ; for 
the sternest Conservatives would agree in this, and only differ from Mr. 
‘George in their estimates of the value of different contributions to the 
general stock. They would hold that an aristocracy return to the general 
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stock refinement, culture, &c., in return for certain privileges, just as M. 
Taine constantly mourns the old noblesse of France as being the loss of a 
centre of manners for the nation. What Mr. Henry George has to say 
in the chapter ‘Shot Rubbish,’ in which he deals with the wholesale 
expatriation of able and industrious Irish people by state-aided emigration 
to New York, is deeply true, and mournfully suggestive. So of many 
other matters, into which we cannot follow him—-for example, ‘ Slaving 


and Slavery,’ ‘ Public Debts’ and ‘ Indirect Taxation.’ Mr. George may 


often fail logically ; but, as ‘The Times’ has said, he must be listened to, 
‘and it will be wiser to answer him than to revile him. 


Roman Civil Law. By Suetpon Amos. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 


Professor Amos tells us that the present volume is intended to meet the 
requirements of both the professional and the general reader, and we credit 
him with the achievement of this by no means easy task. The vast 
amount of legal and historic information which this book contains will ap- 
peal to the former class ; while its freedom from unnecessary technicalities 
and its vigorous grasp and insight will attract the latter. The work is divided 
into three parts. Part I. is an historical survey of the growth, changes, 
and codification of the civil law down to the time of Justinian; and is 
written with perspicuity and much appreciation of the conditions and 
judicial tendencies of the Romans at various periods. Part II., giving 
a full summary of the substance of the civil law, evinces a careful and 
and large acquaintance with the Corpus Juris. Part III. carries on the 
historical survey down to the Code Napoléon, and gives an interesting 
account of the influence which the Roman law exerted upon the early 
lawyers of our own country. The whole work is condensed almost to 
excess,.so that every sentence seems weighty with matter. Mr. Amos, 
like others who have treated upon this subject, has an almost unlimited 
belief in the practical value and importance of its study, and in its appli- 
cability to our modern jurisprudence. Whether fully sharing these views 
or not, no reader can help being struck with the curious resemblance 
which the course of the Roman law, with its equitable jurisdiction of the 
pretor, and its final amalgamation into one whole, shows to the history 
of our own jurisprudence, culminating in the Judicature Acts, of 1873 and 
1875. The volume is a valuable addition to the literature of a subject 
which has already ‘ exhausted so many learned lives, and clothed the walls 
of such spacious libraries.’ 


: Pity for the Perishing. The Power of the Bible in London. By 


G. Hoxupen Pike, Author of ‘ The Romance of the Streets,’ 
&c. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. the Earl 
Cairns. James Clarke and Co. 


Mr. Pike in this little volume adds another stone to the monument he 
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has erected to the Christian workers for the poor in London. He tells 
about Mr. Osman’s work in Golden Lane, about Mr. Holland’s in White- 
chapel, and Dr. Barnardo’s in Stepney Causeway ; about George Hatton’s 
in St. Giles’s, and Mr. Montague’s in Spitalfields. To these chapters he 
adds a welcome sketch of Lord Shaftesbury as a pioneer. Mr. Pike’s 
style is clear and vigorous; his interest in the great cause is deep and 
genuine; he has thoroughly grasped his facts, and presents them in a 
picturesque and effective manner. Lord Cairns’s Introduction is but a 
trifle. We could wish the book to be widely read; for, after all that has 
been written about ‘ Outcast London,’ it contains fresh facts, and the tone 
is stimulating and hopeful. 


Education and Educators. By Davin Kay, F.R.G.S. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


This work is at once a treatise and an anthology on education. Mr. Kay 
will not fail if it be of any use to support a theory by authorities. His text 
is but a line on which to hang his notes, which are a series of quotations 
from writers new and old, great and less great, some systematic, some 
loose, but all made to render a reason in his favour. Mr. Kay's industry 
is as noticeable as his determination to systematize, and he may either be 
criticised as a compiler or as & theorist. Once more, we have long chapters 
on the meaning of education, its nature and importance, with some inci- 
sive glances into the physiology and psychology of the question ; but the 
substantive part of Mr. Kay’s book is that where he sets forth his concep- 
tion of the bearing of the now accepted doctrine of heredity on education, 
a matter in which he has much that is original and effective to say. He 
has studied this part of his subject with especial care, and has, for the most 
part, made good use of the materials which he had mastered. On the/ 
duties of the State he is equally clear; each generation, he holds, being 
bound to educate its successor. On the religious question he gives forth | 
no uncertain sound. Qualifications so special are required in the religious 
teacher, that religious instruction cannot well be given in the school or by 
the ordinary teacher. His section on the different kinds of educators is 
full and suggestive, and what he has to urge regarding what is demanded 
of mothers as educators is well worthy of attention. Notwithstanding 
some looseness in the form of the book, theyre is much that is suggestive 
in it; and assuredly Mr. Kay’s intentions are right, and his ideas, if 
realized, would be a great gain to the community. 


The Unity of Nature. By the Duxe or Arey, Author of 
‘The Reign of Law,’ &c. A. Strahan. 


The Duke of Argyll, with much thought and admirable tact, here 
supplements not a little in his former work, ‘The Reign of Law.’ 
His general aim is to discredit the dogmatism of agnosticism and the 
theories that have been so boldly erected on the facts urged in support 
of evolution. Taken generally, the book may be characterized as the 
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attempt of a very clear, cautious, and penetrating mind to recover ground 
for the supernatural by a rigid demonstration of the utter incapacity of 
the human mind to conceive any unity of nature apart from the reflection 
of its own processes—thoughts, affections, instincts. So true is it that man 
everywhere sees his own mind reflected in nature, that men of science 
like Mr. Darwin unconsciously use teleological and metaphysical terms 
when they fancy they are disturbing all such conceptions. Mr. Darwin 
‘could not help seeing in nature a constant embodiment of his own 
intellectual conceptions, and a close analogy with the methods which his 
‘own mind regarded as contrivances. The very weakest part of Mr. 
Darwin’s theory—as he himself candidly confessed it—was that which 
assumed variations to be accidental, and the successful variations to be 
merely ‘ selected’ survivors out of thousands which had arisen and died, 
because they did not happen to coincide with favouring conditions; but 
the very use of the word ‘selection ’ implies, if words imply anything, a 
process of intelligent choice. So also in some of the phrases of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and of Mr. Matthew Arnold. The unity of nature is 
therefore not to be found where the scientific tendency of the present 
time most essays to seek it—that is, in dwelling on points of form, struc- 
ture, and function. No man can really hold that the natural system 
which is visible or intelligible to us is any more than a fragment or a part 
of a greater system. It is not possible so to ‘crib, cabin, and confine’ 
‘our conceptions of nature as to exclude elements which essentially belong 
to what is called the supernatural. It is impossible to exclude the mind 
of man from the unity of nature. If nature be nothing but matter, force, 
and mechanical necessity, then man belongs to the supernatural, and is 
the very embodiment and representation of it. So essential an element 
is this in all inquiries into nature and all our thoughts about it, that his 
Grace, finding grave objections to the term ‘ anthropomorphism,’ invents 
a term, anthropopsychism, to indicate the radical element in the process 
which man undertakes whenever he seeks systematically to translate 
the phenomena of the universe into the terms of his thought. The 
fallacy of endeavouring by mere tricks of language to suppress and to 
keep out of sight the distinctions which nature proclaims with a loud 
voice, is effectively dealt with in its several aspects. However much we 
may talk of ‘differentiation,’ it still remains the work of agencies which 
are invisible and unknown. To demonstrate, however clearly, the depen- 
dence of sensation on ‘ the mechanism of organic structure,’ cannot in the 
slightest degree change or modify our conception of what conscious sensa- 
tion is in itself; and yet many of our most distinguished men of science 
proceed as though it could. Every step in the progress of science which 
tends to reduce all organisms to one set of elemental substances, or to 
one and the same initial structure, only adds to the certainty with which 
the human mind is forced to conclude that it is upon something else than 
composition, and something else than structure, that those vast differences 
ultimately depend which separate so widely between living things in rank 
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germs that are to grow into a jelly-fish, the white of an egg and a human 
creature, then assuredly it has missed an essential something. No effort 
of science has been able to discover any difference between protoplasm. 
dead or living—and assuredly no light can be thrown upon the facts by 
telling us that life is a property of that which lives. If experience is to be 
upheld as the basis of knowledge, it must surely include that most impor- 
tant of all kinds of experience—the experience we have of the laws of: 
mind. It is in these laws that the assurance of a moral unity is found, in 
which all that is discrepant in the phenomena as viewed apart is recon- 
ciled. Man’s ‘ double personality’ is a great fact. Here lie the foundations. 
of those intuitions which are the indexes of higher truths, rooted in our 
nature, by virtue of which we are related near and far; and experience is. 
but a synthesis of intuitions. Here come in the sanctions of morality and 
religion. Man’s ignorance of things in themselves equals his knowledge. 
of defect, of failure, of evil in himself. The sentiment of obligation, duty, 
is elementary, and, like physical substances we call elementary, cannot be 
resolved into any combination of other and simpler affections of the mind. 
And the attempt to effect this in the interests of evolution has been as 
unsuccessful as some other generalizations have been doubtful or mis- 
leading. For example, the Darwinian theory of useless organs as not 
rudiments but remains, obliges us to suppose that the ancestors of whales 
were once terrestrial quadrupeds, and in that case we start with the con- 
ception of hind limbs and of the quadrupedal mammal, fully formed and 
perfectly developed ; whereas, if we accept the possibility of useless organs 
being the beginnings and rudiments of structures which are there because 
the germ has always the tendency to produce them, then we catch sight 
of an idea which has the double advantage of going nearer the origin of 
species, and of being in harmony with the analogy of natural operations 
as we see them. In the same way his Grace holds that primeval 
religion was at first pure, and underwent corruption later—a point which 
he illustrates by many instances. We have not found it possible to 
present any idea of the wealth of observation of nature which the Duke 
introduces in support of his argument at various stages. His remarks on 
the dipper, the wild-duck, and other animais, have an interest picturesque, 
sympathetic, and literary, quite apart from the scientific purpose for 
which they are here introduced. They suffice to prove that his Grace is 
a poet and a sincere lover of nature, as well as a keen observer and care-. 
ful reasoner. His instances do most effectively support his thesis that. 
instincts are antecedent to all individual experience, and have ever been 
what we see them to be, innate and wholly independent of experience. 
The lesson drawn from the gall-fly and the oak, or other tree which it 
makes serviceable for the cradling of its larvex, is cited as one of the most 
extraordinary instances of the triumph of animal instinct in the direction 
of disproving evolutionary theories. The Duke makes much of the fact 
that man in his helplessness in immaturity would be at the greatest dis- 
advantage, and could hardly hope to survive against so many creatures 
more powerful and better endowed physically, were it not for the exist- 
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ence of other attributes which meet in him to attest the existence of a 

higher law. But we despair of communicating to our reader in the space! 
at our disposal here any adequate idea of this remarkable book. It is| 
full of facts and observation, cautious and severely logical in thought, 

simple and felicitous in style, frank and sincere in spirit, and evidently 
written under a keen concern for the interests of truth. It cannot but. 
exercise an influence as wide as it is deep; for a lofty tone pervades it, 
and there is not an instance in which the Duke fails in perfect courtesy 

and consideration for those whose positions and utterances he criticises. 


Mental Evolution in Animals. By Gzorcu Joun Romayzs, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Zoological Secretary of the Linnean 
Society. With a Posthumous Essay on Instinct by 
Cartas Darwin, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


This volume might properly enough have been titled ‘ Instincts, Primary 
and Secondary, with facts directed to show how they have arisen and the 
principles under which they may be differentiated, with a consideration 
of their general relations to Inference or Reason.’ The question of the 
relation of the whole matter to man, as well as the consideration of 
the genesis of the moral sense, are reserved for treatment in another 
volume. Mr. Romanes, who has devoted many years to the study 
of this special subject, has here arranged the results of his extensive 
studies and observations in such a manner as to present a complete 
philosophy, or, more strictly, psychology, of animal life. The secondary 
object of the volume may be defined as an attempt to complete and to 
systematize satisfactorily the facts and reflections on the subject presented 
in the essay by Mr. Darwin which is printed at the conclusion of this 
volume. Mr. Romanes begins by a scrutiny of animal intelligence in 
its lowest aspects, and rises step by step to its highest; thus, as he pro- 
ceeds, gradually building up, as it were, an animal family tree, in which 
the history of inheritance and the gradual development of nervous sensi- 
bility and co-ordinated movement is pictorially indicated. Power of 
discrimination and variety of co-ordinated movement are thus the two 
sides of the process, which is here so ably analyzed and so happily illus- 
trated by instance and anecdote as to unite the severity of closest philo- 
sophical inquiry with the most attractive of popular applications. ‘It 
would be of no use to an organism,’ he says, ‘that it should be able 
to discern a stimulus as hurtful or beneficial, if at the same time it lacked 
the power of co-ordinated movement necessary to adapting itself to the 
result of its discernment; and, on the other hand, it would be equally 
useless that an organism should possess the needful power of co-ordinated 
movement, if at the same time it lacked the power of discernment which 
alone could render the power of discernment useful.’ In the careful dis- 
crimination of the various stages by which this end is reached, we have 
not only much subtle thought, but a felicitous and graceful record of 
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loving observation and experiment on the part of others as well as on that 
of the author, and sometimes the most powerful evidences are drawn 
from unexpected points. The general summary may thus be presented. 
Those instincts which arise by way of natural selection without the inter- 
vention of intelligence are designated Primary; and those which are 
formed by the lapsing of intelligence are designated Secondary. Here, as 
elsewhere, of course, the whole structure rests on inferences, notwithstand- 
ing the apparently materialistic or positive basis of the thought. ‘We 
know next to nothing of the ultimate nervous mechanisms which play 
down upon the muscular mechanisms; we only see a mazy nexus of 
cells and fibres, the very function of which — much less their intimate 
mechanism—could not be guessed were it not that we have the grosser 
mechanisms of the muscular system wlicreby to study the effects of these 
finer mechanisms.’ Mr. Romanes’s fundamental position is thus mainly 
to be distinguished from the theories of such thinkers as Mr. G. H. Lewes 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer. As to Reason, Mr. Romanes decisively states 
his opinion that it is traceable in animals as well as in man; but only in 
lower forms of conscious inference, never passing into that higher abstract 
stage in which the sign or symbol becomes necessary. Reason is not 
regarded as invariably prepared for by instinct; but the two reciprocally 
influence and modify each other; evolution—as doubtless he will aim at 
demonstrating more fully in his next volume—being held to account 
sufficiently for the whole phenomena in man as well. Of course many 
difficulties will suggest themselves to the complete and implicit accept- 
ance of the position, but into this it is impossible for us now to enter at 
any length. A great deal, for instance, is built by evolutionists on rever- 
sion to original type ; but two facts are very remarkable as here attested: 
(1) that wild animals in their original condition—that is to say, birds and 
rabbits which have never been familiarized with man’s presence—show no 
dread of him till they have been cruelly treated; and (2) that in crossing 
a tame animal with a wild one, the progeny has been found to exhibit 
a degree of wildness and fear of man that was not found even in the wild 
parent. How is this accounted for on the principles laid down by the 
advocates of natural selection? Such endeavours as have been made 
to explain it, on reflection, suggest more difficulties than they remove. 
Then, again, as Mr. Darwin himself admits, the existence of neuters 
amongst insects presents some very awkward difficulties in the way of 
unqualified acceptance of his own theory; and though, with his utter 
ingenuousness, he frankly states the difficulties that have occurred to 
himself, others assuredly will occur as the subject is more and more sifted 
by independent thinkers and observers. The Duke of Argyll’s ‘ Unity 
of Nature’ comes to hand to justify this remark, Mr. Romanes’s book 
can only have the effect of stimulating research and thought; and from the 
manner in which pleasing and striking illustrations are mingled with 
the more severe and argumentative fabric, many will doubtless be drawn 
to an interest in the subject who might not else have been awakened 
to its importance and attractiveness. 
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Modern Physics. Studies Historical and Philosophical. By 
Ernest Navinie, Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France. Translated from the French by Henry 
Downton, M.A., Rector of Hopton-by-Thetford, formerly 
English Chaplain at Geneva. Edinburgh: T.and T. Clark. 


Mr. Downton has done an undoubted service by this translation. M. 
Ernest Naville has long been known as a close thinker on the topics which 
may be said to lie between physics and metaphysics, and which, in spite 
of the dogmatics of modern scientists, do hold them strictly in relation to 
each other. The attempt absolutely to dissociate them is a violation of 
the laws of thought themselves, since in every attempt to discover a law 
in outward phenomena the Ego consciously or unconsciously asserts itself. 
The very existence of what is called the ‘ personal equation’ in astrono- 
mical research is a proof of it; and this is only the first stage in the series 
of warnings which is held forth against the assumption that any theory 
of the how can possibly present the why. All the sciences, in seeking to 
trace back things to their origin, arrive always and of necessity at a point 
where thought is arrested, and which becomes the starting-point of all 
explanations. In truth, nothing is more clear than that a perfect geome- 
trical science, which should employ no term that had not been defined 
and no proposition which had not been demonstrated, is, as Pascal has 
well said, chimerical; because from term to term, and from proposition 
to proposition, we should have to go back to infinity. The great point is 
to find where the stoppage occurs. Physicists are apt to go on the 
idea that, because they decline to recognize such stoppage, they enjoy 
perfect freedom from any kind of metaphysical temptation. Experimental 
theories can never claim to express an order of things absolute and neces- 
sary, M. Naville, with the aid of M. dela Rive, one of the most distin- 
guished scientists of France, illustrates this position by a series of very 
careful analyses and investigations, which touch more or less decisively on 
every branch of physical science. In the process, many of the statements. 
of modern physicists are demonstrated to be fallacious; and several of the 
positions of Professor Tyndall are dealt with, especially the affirmation of 
the constancy of force as involving the idea that neither the quantity of 
force nor the quantity of matter vary in fact. ‘There is here,’ says M.. 
Naville, ‘not even a deduction, there is but a simple analysis of thought ;. 
but any one who denied creation in an absolute sense, in order to affirm 
the necessity and eternity of cosmical motion, would manifestly be trans- 
forming hypotheses explanatory of contingent facts into absolute verities.” 
By this mode of reasoning carried along the line, M. Naville reclaims for, 
primary consciousness and faith a true metaphysical ground, the idea of 
spirit and of a Creator not being by any means impinged upon by such’ 
demonstrations as that of the constancy of force. There are three orders} 
of realities—inert matter, life, and mind or spirit; and these have each 
its specific laws. The book is full of learning, and is marked by much 
original thought. Its issue in English at the present moment is oppor- 
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tune, and we have no doubt that it will have its own effect in several 
directions. Mr. Downton’s English is remarkably clear and expressive,- 


The Organs of Speech, and their Application in the Formatior 
of Articulate Sounds. By Grorce Hermann Von Meyer 
Professor in ordinary of Anatomy in the University o 
Zurich. With Forty-seven Woodcuts. Kegan Paul 
Trench, and Co. Bt) 


- We have had in English several works corresponding in part to the aE. 
present treatise; but while one has devoted special attention to one ae | 
branch, another has ignored it, and a great want remained, which this 
new addition to the ‘International Scientific Series’ may do something 
to fill. Professor Von Meyer’s great merit is that he remains from first 
to last severely scientific, allowing no idea of exaggerated practical interest 
to draw him to this side or to that. Our English writers generally have 
erred in this way, devoting special attention to points likely to be service- 
able in particular ways to public speakers, public singers, and so on. A, 
Professor Von Meyer will be most useful to them, because in his thorough- 
going style and simple mode of expression, he will make such readers 
thoroughly acquainted with the structure of the organs which they use so 
‘much, and will thus enable them, if not to cure specific disease, at least 
-to act prudently for prevention. And this is true, notwithstanding that 
Professor Von Meyer has pursued his inquiries here with a very strict 
‘relation to philology, and to the necessary relation between the organ and 
the articulate sounds that go to form language. Half of the book is 
‘taken up with ‘The Structure of the Organs of Speech,’ in which little 
that is essential is omitted; and then follows a series of chapters on 
‘Abnormal Forms of Respiration,’ ‘ Formation of Tone,’ and ‘The Forma- 
‘gion of Articulate Sounds,’ which is as noticeable for its record of the 
ingenuity of the scientific tests and processes that were employed, as for 
‘the results in the analysis of all voweland consonantal sounds. The section 
on ‘ Chest and Head Notes’ should be noticed for its remarkable succinct- 
“ness, the result of much anatomical study. This book appeals to the } 
scientific class as well as to the classes who more constantly use the organs 
‘described, and we cordially recommend it to the attention of all alike. It 
-is a masterly treatise, no point is left without illustration. The woodcuts 
have been admirably executed. 


Fallacies: a View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Aurrep Sipewior. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


If the reader expects to find in this work a popular account of fallacies, 
consisting chiefly of an ingenious and amusing collection of illustrations, 
he will probably be disappointed. According to Mr. Sidgwick’s own 
statement, indeed, his book is intended mainly for the general reader ; 


but we are nevertheless inclined to think that it is for the student of logic 
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‘that it will have most interest. It is true that the old technical terms are 
for the most part avoided, and that the method and style of treatment are 
Aistinetly original ; at the same time, the attitude of the writer is that of 
‘one who is not merely thoroughly well acquainted with the best that 
‘has been written on the subject, but who is also keeping this always in 
view; and a good deal of matter is introduced that is not likely to be 
properly appreciated except by those who have some previous knowledge 
“of logic, We should ourselves have preferred a rather freer employment 
of the old logical terms, accompanied by simple explanations; as it is, 
«when they do inevitably appear here and there, it is generally without a 
«word to help the uninitiated to fathom their meaning. 
The main title of the work is perhaps misleading. It is not possible to 
‘geparate the subject of fallacies from a general discussion of legitimate 
methods of proof, nor has the author attempted such a separation. The 
_second title, namely, ‘ A View of Logic from the Practical Side,’ is a more 
accurate description of the contents. Mr. Sidgwick deals with proof quite 
- generally, attempting, however, to keep entirely clear of all disputed ques- 
. tions, which he holds to belong entirely to the borderland of logic, refer- 
-ring, ‘without exception, either to the question of the proper province of 
. the science, or its convenient arrangement, as to the adjacent subjects of 
«metaphysics, psychology, rhetoric, or grammar.’ While this attempt to 
. avoid controverted points is apparently almost altogether successful, we 
fancy that if the discussion were pursued just a little further, sources of 
. controversy would not unfrequently be brought to the surface. 
In the space at our disposal it is impossible to give more than the most 
. meagre outline of the work as a whole; nor can we criticize any points in 
detail. At the outset a distinction is drawn between Inference and Proof, 
: and it is with the latter of these alone that the author professes himself to 
- be concerned ; 7.¢., a thesis for proof is always supposed to be given: we 
‘ never start with premisses to find what conclusions may be drawn from 
them. The next step isto separate propositions according as they do or do 
not admit of proof, and they are called real or unreal propositions accord- 
- ingly. Then follow a classification of the main kinds of Real Proposi- 
« tions ; an investigation of the process of Proof in general; and a classifica- 
tion and discussion of possibilities of Error. All this involves an analysis 
of legitimate proof on the one side, and of the chances of divergence 
therefrom on the other. The book concludes with an examination of 
practical objections that have been raised against logic being studied 
at all. 

- We regard this work as a distinct contribution to logic, though it might 
perhaps have been still more useful had there been a less apparent diver- 
_ Bence from the traditional treatment of the science. Mr, Sidgwick’s style 
clear and frequently epigrammatic. 
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‘Record of Family Faculties. Consisting of Tabular Forms and 
Directions for entering Dates, with an Explanatory Pre- 
face. By Francis Gatton, F.R.S. Life History Album. 
Prepared by the Direction of the Collective Investigation 
Committee of the British Medical Association. Edited by 
Francis Gatton, F.R.S. Macmillan and Co. 


These two books are intended to elicit records of constitutional pecu- 
liarities beginning with ancestors, including every direct ancestor within 
certain limits of kinship. Brothers and sisters are to be included. The 
second named relates solely to the individual self: personal entries of 
every biological experience of life, in relation to food, residence, occupation, 
or habit. For these, tabular forms are prepared from childhood to old age; 
and prizes to the aggregate value of £500 are offered for the best returns 
before May 15th. Mr. Galton’s object is to obtain materials for the study 

‘of Heredity. We can scarcely anticipate much benefit to science. The 
induction necessary for any satisfactory result is too large for the scientifie 
competence of many who must contribute to it; and the impulse given 
_to morbid introspection will in many cases be decidedly injurious. Few 
people are dispassionate enough to make such entries in a way that is 
of any evidential value. Had the appeal been to the medical practi- 
tioners of the kingdom, the result would have been a more satisfactory 
one. The proverbial fallacy of mere statistics could scarcely receive a 
more emphatic illustration. ; 


‘Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic. By J. N. Keynes, 
M.A. Macmillan and Co. 


This book, though the author does not claim for it any great origin- 
ality, is nevertheless the practical embodiment of a somewhat novel 
‘and useful plan—suggested, no doubt, by experience in teaching the 

elements of logic. It contains a briefand clear definition of the principal 
‘ logical terms, in many instances accompanied by a short account and 
‘ criticism of the views of the principal writers upon the same. But the 
principal feature of the work is that each topic is illustrated and impressed 
upon the mind of the student by means of a question which is fully 
answered and explained, followed by ‘ unanswered exercises,’ which are 
always introduced at the point whére the student may be reasonably 
~ expected to be in a position to solve them. The book is not intended to 
! supersede the study of an elementary text-book of Formal Logic, but as 
supplementing it ; and as such it will be found exceedingly useful to both 
teachers and pupils. It supplies the only means of comprehending and 
’ fully mastering some of the difficult points in elementary logic. We 
are sorry that Mr. Keynes has omitted such topics as the doctrines 
_of Definition, Division, the Predicate, &c., which render necessary 
_ the use of additional works treating of these subjects. We trust, if 
- another edition be called for, that the author will supply all the addi- 
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‘tions requisite to make ita complete and independent text-book in Formal 
Logic. The examples given are abundant in quantity and excellent in » 
quality. They have been selected with great care and practical judg. 
‘ment, and in this they differ in an important sense from the majority of 
‘logical text-books, in which the examples resemble those cunningly 
devised puzzles in our school-books on Algebra, altogether unlike any- 
thing one finds in practical life, and therefore totally useless when we 
come to a practical application of our knowledge, because matters of | 


_ everyday life cannot be reduced to these fantastic shapes. We have | 


‘known students of good ability who, after passing a successful examina- 
‘tion in these elementary books, were utterly unable to tackle an ordinary | 
“page in an argumentative author, because they could not reduce the © 
‘argument to the syllogistic forms with which they were familiar. We 
‘are therefore greatly pleased that Mr. Keynes has devoted so much space 
‘to the treatment of complex inferences, especially as he deals with them 
‘without the aid of mathematical symbols, for in this way the student 
“will be most successfully equipped for making a practical use of his 
‘logical acquirements. The author has not simply a thorough knowledge 
‘ of his subject, but what is also of great importance—a correct idea of the 
<end to be aimed at in teaching any science, and the best mode of attain- 
ing it. We sincerely trust that this little work may meet with all the 
success which in our opinion it fully deserves. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


_ Essays and Leaves Jrom a Note-Book. By Grorcz Ettor. 
Messrs. Blackwood and Sons. 


. These early essays of George Eliot will be viewed very differently by 
' different readers. As illustrating the development of George Eliot's genius, 
. they are of the greatest value. We are helped by them to understand the 
‘ action of the critical element which remained so powerful in her to the 
' end, and which did so much to hinder complete spontaneity of creative 
- impulse. The sense of strain and occasionally of pain which is felt in 
the perusal of her later novels more especially, may be traced in large 
degree to the very tendencies which are most powerful in these essays, 
_It may be characterized as the habit of turning aside exhaustively to 
analyze minor elements, moral and intellectual, and the endeavour by 
«the mere process implicitly to make them stand for the whole character 
or tendency. The complexity of character and motive is confessed in’ 
. abstract terms, but not exhibited dramatically. When this is operative 
. in fiction, it implies some defect of vicarious sympathy. George Eliot's 
Mordecai, Gwendolen Harleth, and Gwendolen’s husband are instances of 


. it, and her method of approaching and dealing with Young the poet, 


in the essay entitled ‘ Worldliness and Other-Worldliness,’ is the result of | 
' the same tendency with no disguise of artistic intention. No doubt what 
she says of Young is, in large measure, true; but all of Young is not 
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there; and it is odd that the leading defects that are found in Young— 
defects of free, human sympathy—are the very defects of the critic in this 
instance. No redeeming points are found for Young at all, but the very 
fact of his devotion to poetry was a redeeming point, self-seeking though 
hé was. George Eliot undoubtedly had humour; but it has no place in 


| this essay, though a certain play of wit gives savour to the analysis. The 


essay on Dr. Cumming is very clever and incisive, and so are the others. 
The best by far is that on Heinrich Heine, in which the best is said for 
Heine; yet how much could be said, in the spirit of the essay on Young, 
td support Carlyle’s short summary of him in the words, ‘The black- 
guard Heine.’ The affair of Borne can be looked at in other lights 


than George Eliot chooses to view it. The scraps from ‘A Note-Book’ 
are very suggestive and characteristic. The author, it seems, had herself 
prepared these essays for publication, and the world will be thankful to 
Mr. Lee Lewes for having printed them, though it cannot be expected 
that they should be so widely read as the novels. 


Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the English Drama. By Joun 
Appineton Symonps, Author of ‘The Renaissance in 
Italy,’ ‘ Studies of Greek Poets,’ ‘Sketches in Italy and. 
Greece,’ &c. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


A mere chronological account of the English drama, from the time of 
the miracle-plays and moralities, showing by a series of definite stages’ 
how the one form was developed out of and gave new interest to the 
éther, would be a comparatively easy work, compared with that which 
Mr. Symonds has given us in this masterly volume. He is not so much 
chronological as philosophical. The one era will not definitively mark 
itself off from those which preceded it. Through his care we are made to 


. ¥ecognize plainly that principle of growth, of development, which, it has 


been said, is the new touchstone of history. To exhibit to us how all the 
past contributed to the special form and feature of the drama at any par- 
ticular moment, and how the social life and higher aspiration of necessity 
faithfully typified themselves therein, so long as it was in any sense 
vigorous and creative, is his aim ; and how by being absolutely faithful to 
the life around, it came to reflect what is permanent in man beneath the: 
customs and costumes, the creeds and politics, of any age or nation. He 
is careful to show that Dryden was gravely in error when he declared 
that Shakespeare created the English drama. He holds that already a 
definite dramatic atmosphere existed, the result of many and long:con- 
tinued efforts and tendencies ; and that in virtue of it a robust indepen- 
dence, which could assimilate the congenial and reject the repugnant. 
elements, had for ages prevailed. Marlowe is the dramatist under whose 
hand the quaint and weird supernaturalism or legendary grotesque of. 
miracle-plays and moralities, the classical refinements of Sackville and 
Norton, Hughes, Gascoigne, and Edwards, no less than the melodramatic. 
excess and contradiction of Lloyd and Greene and Peele, unite and 
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blossom, and find reconcilement. Marlowe closes the first and inaugue 
rates the second period, over which Shakespeare reigns paramount}; 
although a Titan so robust as Ben Jonson stands at his right hand with 
claims to sovereignty, and large scope in the future for the proclamation 
of his title. In Shakespeare, looking from the vantage-ground of time, 
we can see that the art of sixteenth-century England was completed and 
accomplished. ‘It had imbibed,’ |said Mr. Symonds, ‘all the elements 
it needed for its growth: comic humour, lyrical loveliness, the tragic 
earnestness and intense reality of English imagination, classical story and 
Italian romance, the phantasmagoric brilliancy of shows at Court, the 


gust of fresh life breathed into the spirit of a haughty and heroic nation 


by the conflicts and the triumphs of a recent past.’ The book is thus an 


admirable study of literary evolution. Mr. Symonds never becomes dry ;. 


but he has mastered details, and presents to the reader only the result or 
flower of wide researches. His extensive classical lore, and his patiently 
pursued Renaissance studies, have added their peculiar colour, with occa- 
sionally a relieving magic touch of metaphor, which is seldom or never 
overdone. He is fully alive to the points of analogy that are offered by 
the history of Gothic architecture or Italian painting. ‘In the former,” 
he says eloquently, ‘ we notice precisely the same enervation and extrava- 
gance, the same facility of execution, combined with the same formalism 
and fatuity, the same straining after novelty through an exhausted 
method, effects of over-ripeness and irresistible decay, in the flamboy- 
ance of French window-traceries, the sprawling casements and splayed: 
ogees of expiring Perpendicular in England.’ But, though Mr. Symonds 
is thus fully alive to the analogies that may be traced in the develop-. 
ments of the various arts, he is too wise to push his points too far or to 
become wearisome. He has an eye for the salient points, and knows how 
to emphasize by suggestion, and this notwithstanding the command of a 
rich eloquence, with a peculiar largo and noble force. Mr. Symonds, as 
we know, is debarred from access to great libraries, living for most part 
abroad at such health-resorts as Davos-Platz, in Switzerland. The pro- 
duction of such a work as this, embodying so much knowledge and con-; 
stant references to works of so varied and contrasted a nature, is so 
remarkable as to forestal criticism. But the conception as a whole ig- 
equalled by the care, the finish, and adequacy of separate parts. The 
chapters on ‘The Nationand the Drama,’ ‘ Romantic Comedy,’ ‘ Patriotism, 
in Relation to the Drama,’ ‘Hypocrisy,’ and ‘Reformation Plays,’ are 
such as would do honour to a writer in full health, and with all accom- 
panying advantages. ‘The strictures on individual writers are full of 
insight, and, in spite of the frequency with which the field has been trod, 
of freshness. We should, of course, expect Mr. Symonds to rise to the, 
height of the great argument in dealing with men like Marlowe, Dekker, 
and Webster, but his treatment of Wyatt, and Nash, and Greene, and’ 
Middleton—less known than he deserves to be—is equally thorough and. 


i : happy ; justifying his own lofty dictum that the business of critie 
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cism is to find the germ of beauty and truth amidst the accidental and 
temporary elements. 


Miscellanies. By Watpo Emerson. With an Intro- 


duction by Joun Mortey. Macmillan and Co. 


The numerous issues of Emerson in this country betoken an influence. 


that is rapidly widening. This last volume of a uniform issue by Messrs. 
Macmillan is the most beautiful in respect of printing and paper that we 
have yet seen. Mr. John Morley, in his introductory memoir, very com+ 
pactly tells what is needful in a biographical way, and supplements this 
with some incisive remarks on Emerson’s genius and influence. The 
peculiar effect of the marriage of puritanical traditions with mysticism 
and a kind of Platonic eclecticism, hardly has due weight given to it in the 
general characterization ; but Mr. John Morley very acutely seizes some 
traits which have escaped observation, or been inadequately emphasized. 
The proof of our first statement is found in the off-hand way in which Mr. 
Morley dismisses Thoreau as one who, if he had not written some fine 
things, would have been deemed crazy; forgetting that it was his business. 
to do justice to that element in Emerson which found, if we may speak 
80, its affinity in Thoreau, and this as much when he retired to the Walden 
woods as when he penned his fine sentences or helped many slaves toward 
the north star. Mr. Morley is quite right when he finds, in spite of dis- 
connection in Emerson’s style, the stamp of the man’s character in every 
sentence; and he ought, we think, to have allowed more for the definite 
determination to keep rid of conventional forms and phraseologies, and to 
communicate only that of which he was at the moment assured. It is 
wrong to demand logic or abstract consistency from the professed intui- 
tionalist. Mr. Morley’s strictures are too much tainted by the application 
of a standard which is inapplicable. Did Emerson’s style sufficiently 
impress by its sense of sincerity and directness? Ifso, what is the good 
of carping about the use of words that are not only odd, but vicious in con. 
struction, and urging that Emerson was not always grammatically correct, 
sometimes oblique and often clumsy? The question is, did Emerson write 
thus of set purpose, and did he attain his end by it? Mr. Morley some- 
what inaptly admits that he did. His sentences, in spite of the faults, he 
finds ring true. The uncouth procession of the periods discloses the travail 
of the thought, and that too is a kind of eloquence. An honest reader 
easily forgives the rude jolt or unexpected start, when it shows a thinker 
faithfully working his way along arduous and unknown tracks. This was 
precisely what Emerson intended, and it is writing beside the mark toa 
eriticise him for what are regarded as peculiarities, and small turns of 
‘which he was quite conscious as agents in the general effect. Mr. Morley 
might have penetrated more deeply, and done better on Emerson than to. 
set up a few rhetorico-critical scarecrows for the mere sake of knocking: 
them down again. This volume contains ‘ Nature,’ and nine addresses, 
among them ‘ The American Scholar’ and ‘ Man, the Reformer.’ 
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Cassell’s Concise Cyclopedia. Edited by HEAToN, 


Cassell and Co. 


.A cyclopedia in one volume, even though a volume of fourteen 


hundred pages, vies with the Iliad in a nutshell. Of course it is made 
possible only by the severest compression. Perhaps the greatest miracle 
of the volume is that the Editor has been able to get such Bramah- 
pressed matter from his contributors. Only the most essential infor- 
mation is given, and that in the fewest possible words. This, however, is 
all that is necessary for common purposes, and the work will be a great 
boon for ordinary readers and for household use. Nothing seems omitted 
from it; even Latin quotations that have acquired an idiomatic use 
are included. We have tested it by as many items as we could think of, 


but have in every case found them satisfactory ; so that for fifteen shillings — 


readers may possess this epitome of the universe as men and women 


realize it, consisting of twelve thousand articles. Of course the Editor has . 


had a large staff of assistants in addition to the four specialists whose 
names are on the title-page: Mr. Bothamley for chemical and allied sub- 


jects; Mr. Eagle Clark for zoology; Mr. Denny and Mr. Read for biology, 


botany, and other subjects. Leeds seems to have furnished most of the 
editorial staff. The great number of cyclopxdias which late years have 
produced, have facilitated the herculean task of the Editor. The result 
is an invaluable handbook which should have a place in every book- 
case. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos from Ouida. By F.Sypney Morris, 
Chatto and Windus. 


* It has been well said that only a powerful and original author can bear 
the severe test of continuous extract. Ouida bears it better than could 
have been expected ; and a careful perusal of this tasteful volume deepens 
our impression of her penetration, her variety, her vivacity, her quick 
fancy, her semi-cynical abandon, and her power of style. If we had space 
we should have liked to cite some of her short sayings, so compact and 
suggestive are they very often. Here are two: ‘A retentive memory is 
of great use to a man, no doubt; but the talent of oblivion is, on the 
whole, more useful.’ And again, ‘It is the noblest natures that tyranny 
drives to frenzy.’ But the volume is not confined to mere morceaua of 
this kind. Some of the extracts amount to little fables and stories in 
themselves, as witness the admirable modernization of the fable of King 
‘Midas. We do not quite approve of the principle of arrangement adopted 
-by Mr. Morris. He simply groups his extracts as they follow each other 
‘in order in the books from which they are taken ; whereas reference 
could have been made easier, interest better sustained, and less of sudden 
jerkiness, as by hop-step-and-leap, experienced in passing from page to 
‘page. But the volumeis a fair representation, and will no doubt have the 
‘effect of convincing many readers that Ouida can think, and is often 
delightfully tender, insidiously cynical, and suggestive. 
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Little Essays: Sketches and Characters. By Cartes Lams. 


Selected from his Letters by Percy Firzczraup. Chatto 
and Windus. 


’ This is a new volume of the ‘ Mayfair Library,’ and it is well worthy of 
its place. Lamb’s letters are not now so much read as a whole as they: 
deserve to be, but they are full of wealth. They twinkle with quaint 
humour; they are by turns serious and playful, frank and evasive. The 
author was fond of indulging his own wayward fancies, and yet he was 
very anxious to please those to whom he wrote. His letters abound in 
wise saws as well as in funny suggestions ; and he has a trick of turning 
his thought round and round about, and exhibiting its unexpected rela+ 
tions in a half-grotesque way. The passages which Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
has gleaned from the letters are really what he names them, ‘ Little 
Essays.’ They touch many subjects, they toy with high ideas, but they 
are never commonplace. Only the letters of a rare genius could bear 
this process so well. We feel after reading them that we know Lamb 
better than we did before, and that is the best praise that could be 
given. 


Ideas: ‘Buch le Grand’ of the ‘Reisebilder’ of Heinrich Heine, 
1826. A Translation by J.B. Macmillan and Co. 


. To translate Heine is almost hopeless, and most hopeless when he is inf 
his most characteristic mood—humorous, cynical, allusive, tricksy. His 
prose is, in this respect, almost as difficult to deal with as his verse; 
because the whole depends on the most cunning art of phrasing, and sug- 
gesting points by antithesis and playful nonchalance. Many hands have 
endeavoured to present portions of Heine’s prose in English ; but complete 
success is hardly to be expected of any. ‘J.B.’ has done well with the 
*Buch le Grand ;’ and if he has not fully caught every point, he does im- 
part some sense of Heine’s witchery and waggishness and wickedness as of 
some impish fairy of literature. To those who cannot read the German, 
this version will form a fair substitute to any who wish to know more of 
this piece than Mr. Snodgrass has given in his recent admirably faithful 
and spirited translation in the ‘ Wit, Humour, and Pathos.’ 


Teutonic Mythology. By Jacop Grom. Translated from the 
Fourth Edition, with Notes and Appendix, by Jamzs 
Sreven Sratuyprass. Vol. III. George Bell and Sons. 


We can only afford the space briefly to chronicle the conclusion of this 
‘masterly translation of a great work, which revolutionized modern ideas 
‘in the field of comparative mythology. Since then, of course, much has 
‘been done to further develop and to systematize. The labours of Folk- 
lore societies are daily accumulating fresh stores, and from the remotest 
corners bringing new facts in evidence. But the latest workers and the 
‘most original thinkers will gladly turn back to Grimm, alike on account 
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of his depth of thought, his research, and his stimulating freshness of 
style. Let the reader turn to the passages in the present volume dealing 
with the Devil Ferns and Path-crossing, and he will see at once what is 
meant. A careful perusal of this volume once more impresses us with 
Grimm’s persistence as an inquirer, his greatness as a thinker, and his 
craft as a critic. His work is a storehouse of learning, and as a reference 
book to all who engage in similar studies it is an essential piece of equip- 
ment. It is clear that Mr. Stallybrass has performed his labour of trans- 
lation con amore: scarcely any other motive could have induced it; 
and we congratulate him on the successful termination of his task, by 
which he has added another German work of great value to our book- 
shelves. To the second German edition of this volume Grimm prefixed 
a very characteristic and exhaustive Preface, in which he deals with the 
sources and the results that had at that date been achieved. We should 
not omit to add that Mr. Stallybrass has shown signal skill in rendering 
this effort into English. 


My Musical Life. By the Rey. H. R. Hawezis, M.A., Author | 


of ‘Music and Morals,’ &e. W.H. Allen and Co. ; 


Mr. Haweis has told usa good deal outside what can be strictly termed 
his ‘ Musical Life,’ hut he is always so vivacious and suggestive, that we 
can well pardon some digressiveness. Indeed, though he can be com- 
pressed enough when he pleases—as witness the lecture on ‘ Old Violins,’ 
which he here reprints and introduces—his vein lies distinctly in that kind 
of printed talk which, when it is enlivened by the play of fancy and 
original thought, is one of the most delightful things to read. And there 
can be no doubt of his fancy and originality. Besides (despite some 
flavour of egotism), there is the sense of confidence, and of invitation now 
and then to read between the lines, if you may, which tantalizes a little, 
but must gratify and please sensitive readers. It is evident that Mr, 
Haweis has lived a very peculiar kind of ‘double life’—something com- 
pact of the recluse and studious artist, and of the man who is determined 
to be at close quarters with his fellow men by action in one direction 
or another. Hence a sense as of perpetual loss and gain, constantly 
balanced in a kind of characteristic content, not to say self-satisfaction, 
which is so seldom found along with genius of the type which he might 
have illustrated. In his early boyhood he suffered from hip-disease, and 
was, in fact, given up by Sir B. Brodie ; but, as he says, ‘ some folks are 
born long lived,’ and he recovered. His passion for the violin led him (as 
poverty does) sometimes among strange companions, but so also did his 
patriotic enthusiasm and love of action. He was with Garibaldi in one of 
his most trying campaigns, and shared all the risks ; and this, as well as 
other things, was ultimately made toserve his musical career. He met dis. 
tinguished people both in art and literature ; wherever he went he sought 
them out and profited by association with them (even the amusing and 
adventurous advance on Mr. Tennyson at Farringford had its own effect). 
His accounts of Mendelssohn, of Wagner, Liszt, and other composers, are 
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admirable—vivid, characteristic, full of keen glimpses into character and 
genius, and the article on Paganini (which we have read before) is fresh 
and effective. Mr. Haweis might have been a‘great musician, if he had 
not been an eloquent preacher and writer; but he confesses that his 
‘fiddling’ had to be made a mere pastime when he became a clergyman, 
and began to work seriously in that line. The book is, in many respects, 
a valuable supplement to ‘Music and Morals’ as well as a series of ani- 
mated personal confessions and experiences. It is brilliant and full of 
individual flavour from first to last. But it was affectation to speak of the 
Viscountess C., afterwards the Marchioness S.; every one knows whom he. 
means—the daughter of Baron Alderson. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 1841-1870. Edited and 
Prefaced by Ricnarp Herne SuepHerp. With a New 
Bibliography Revised and Enlarged. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Shepherd permits no word of modern literary men to fall to the! 
ground. Here are fifty-six speeches made by Dickens on various occa- 
sions, varying in length from six pages to half a page. Dickens was in 
almost every sense a good speaker—a rhetorician, a wit, a humorist, with 
a vein of pathos running through all; a man of common sense and tact, 
moreover, he rarely opened his lips even on the most trivial occasions 
without saying the thing that was most apt, and saying it in the happiest 
way. Dickens’ fragments are worthy of careful preservation; they are 
scintillations from the block, which was of rare quality throughout. Mr. 
Shepherd’s bibliography, the result of much industry, is curious and 
interesting. 


Personal and Family Names. A Popular Monograph on the 
Origin and History of the Nomenclature of the Present 
and Former Times. By Harry Aurrep Lone, Glasgow 
School Board. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


. Mr. Harry Long tells us that for twenty-seven years he has been busy 
on this work. Some thirteen years ago he published a small volume, 
which was speedily taken up, and was well reviewed. This he accepted 
as encouragement to persevere in the endeavour to make his work com- 
plete; and now, after another period of years, he gives us this octavo 
volume. There is no field in which there is more temptation to loose and 
wildly ingenious speculations than this; and when once the fever is upon 
one, no warning seems to have much effect. ‘We can recall book after 

k in which a writer who has caught up a theory rides it to the death 
in the form of a book which simply falls by its own weight and disappears. 
after a brief attempt to stem the waters. Mr. Long’s etymologies are 
sometimes doubtful, but generally he keeps within safe limits. He has 
laid down a very strict method, and permits no temptation or caprice to 
draw him aside from it, and in this he has been wise. He has looked 
well and carefully in many directions, and most readers will be astonished 
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to find so many names that seem to have nothing in common linked 
together more or less intimately under one head. After a chapter ‘On 
the Origin and Formation of Words,’ we have chapters on ‘ Personal 
Names,’ ‘ Biblical Names,’ ‘ Birth Names,’ ‘ Names of Women,’ ‘ Local 
Names,’ ‘ Patronyms or Gentile Names,’ ‘German Mythological Names,” 
‘“Hieronyms—Names Mythological,’ ‘Names derived from Animals,’ 
*Word Names,’ ‘Names derived from Trades or Titles,’ ‘ Patronymics, 
&o. Very interesting it is to notice the large deposit that Fire-worship 
Kias left in nomenclature, and this Mr. Long brings out well in his chapter 
én Ur, which, as regards affinities, is a central word. Though there aré 
points on which Mr. Long might well be criticized, this would involve too 
much of detail for our space; it must suffice to say that the volume is 
full of the fruits of research, and that, though it is popular in style, it may 
be found a valuable book of reference—to suggest as well as to inform— 
for those who are beginning etymological and philological studies. We 
should not forget to say that Mr. Long does not claim infallible correctness, 
Writing in his preface, ‘It is not professed that meanings herein given! 
are infallibly correct. The basis of the book being etymological analysis. 
and comparative nomenclature, the value of any statement of the meaning 
6f a name is to be measured by internal and external evidence in respect 
thereto, as well as of authority.’ 


The Pedigree of the Devil. By Frepenic T. Hatt, F.R.A.S. 
With Illustrations. Triibner and Co. 


- Mr. Hall’s book hardly justifies its sensational title. It is clever and 
curious, but it-is a record of demonology rather than a historic account of 
development. The author, indeed, contents himself with telling us what 
notions were entertained by different peoples and in different ages. He 
makes no attempt to connect them with the devil, or to prove or disprove 
the existence of such a Satanic personage. The illustrations, which are 
imaginary demoniac conceptions after the manner of John Martin, almost 
forbid the thought of a serious historical, philosophical, or theological 
purpose. Mr. Hall, that is, is a mere chronicler of phenomena. The 
inference that he apparently wishes to be drawn is that in every embodi- 
ment Satan is a fallen angel. Mr. Hall’s book is not so elaborate and full 
in its account of demonology as Mr. Moncure Conway’s, but it is the 
result of a good deal of reading, and is put together with considerable 
literary skill. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Francis Beaumont. A Critical Study. By G. E. Macavtay, 
' M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


; The work of the new Shakespeare Society has been as valuable for 
izicentive given as for the actual work it has accomplished. Such a book 
as this could hardly have borne its exact character if illustration had not 
been given by the leaders of that society, Mr. Macaulay has submitted 
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undoubted. 


_ were the result, Under date May 27, 1806, we read: ‘This day at a bear- 
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the works of Beaumont and Fletcher and of some of their contemporaries to 
careful scrutiny in order to determine exactly what was Beaumont’s share 


nthe joint performance, He has despised no labour and shirked no pro- 


cess of comparison or test; and whatever may be said of individual points, 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Macaulay has brought to the task a quick 
intelligence, supported by a true enthusiasm and sympathy. The result 
is that he has succeeded in setting Francis Beaumont before us in such a 


“way as compels the acknowledgement of a greater influence on English 


dramatic literature than has heretofore been accorded to him under the 


criticism which absorbed his individuality in a kind of literary firm, and 


was content to accept a general statement respecting it. The process not 


only quickens interest in Beaumont, but brings forward into view writers 


like Middleton. We could have wished that our space had allowed us to 
refer to some of the questions raised, more especially as respects some of 
the portions assigned to Beaumont in the ‘Coxcomb’ and ‘ Thierry and 
Theodoret;’ but this must wait; as also the full expression of our opinion 
on some of Mr. Macaulay’s remarks on the great license taken by the 


playwrights of that period in matters of decency, In the meantime we can 


only recommend his book as an instance of admirably patient and careful 
work in a field that above all requires such qualifications. If it is not 
advisable that, like Colonel Cunningham, we should devote our lives to a 


study of the early dramatists, every one interested in literature should at 


least try to understand them; and to this end Mr. Macaulay’s volume 
will be found a substantial help, the merits of his method being so 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Being a Classified Col- 
lection of the Chief Contents of ‘The Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ from 1731 to 1868. Edited by Lawrence 
Gomme, F.S.A. Manners and Customs. Elliot Stock. 

It must often have occurred to those who consulted the earlier volumes 
of ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine’ what rare mines of wealth lay there prac- 
tically lost or hidden. Antiquities, science, biography, folk-lore, old sayings 
and customs, all found record, together with not a little that was original 
and suggestive in reflection. Mr. Gomme has done a service by this 


selection, which will be found not only full of value, but rich in popular 
‘interest in many directions. The classification is excellent: first, we have 


‘Social Manners and Customs,’ including all that relates to olden cere- 
monies at births, bridals, deaths, Christmas superstitions and local cries, 
oaths, hunting customs, and so on; then ‘Local Customs,’ and after that 


~* Games,’ in which there is a wonderful amount of information. Golf, 
which is now regarded as purely Scotch, was at one time played in Eng- 


land, especially in the northern counties, though the identity here asserted 
between hockey and golf is not so close as might be supposed. Bear- 
baiting was not only indulged in London to a late period, but accidents 
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‘baiting in Tothill Fields, one of the bears broke loose, fastened upon a 


person of the name of Shawe, whom he tore very much with his paws 


‘and would have destroyed him but for the assistance of the people. 
‘The section on ‘Roundels’ or dessert plates is especially full and clear, 


The volume is got up in quaint, old-fashioned style in keeping with the 

contents. 

The Cup and the Falcon. By Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson, Poet- 
Laureate. Macmillan and Co. 

It is hardly fair to judge dramatic compositions seriously meant for 


presentation on the stage by their effect merely on the printed page. 
It was not our good fortune to witness the performance of either of these 


pieces; and it is possible that if we had, our impressions might have 
~ been very different. The defect that seems to us to mark them both is 


lack of breadth of conception, and the relief of natural bye-play. There 
are fine passages in both—exquisite morsels of musical phrasing —to 


which it may be that the actors did full justice, with the risk that the 


more successful they were, they became only the more out of character. 
The double tragedy of ‘The Cup,’ that is, the death of the Roman 
Sinnatus at the end of the first act, that of the false Synorix at the close 
of the play, with all the plotting that went to bring about these climaxes, 
are well rendered; and there is certainly subtlety, if not quite breadth 


_ and truth to human nature, in the conception of Camma ; though certainly 


at the intenser moments she hardly talks like a Roman lady of the period 
any more than do some of the others like Roman statesmen and soldiers. 


. But the leading situations, well taken by such actors as Mr. Irving and 


Miss Terry, must have been effective and picturesque, especially that 


closing scene where Synorix, amid the fullest irony of fate, falls at the 


hands of Camma. Of ‘The Falcon’ the conception is simpler, and the 
motives and passions dealt with more of a class that we can understand 
as interpreted through the medium of the dialogue. The Laureate has 


_ certainly shown at once more ease and more reserve than in ‘The Cup,’ 


which is, perhaps, the less to be wondered at that the motives are less 


involved. Lady Giovanna is an original conception well realized. On 
the whole, we can hardly hope that these dramas will'do much to add to 


- Lord Tennyson’s reputation as a poet; and it is hardly possible that they 


should lay the foundation of a great reputation for him as a dramatist. 


. His real force lies elsewhere—in idyll and lyric. 


‘Beowulf. An Old English Poem. Translated into Modern 


Rhymes. By Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Lumspen, late Royal 
Artillery. Second Edition Revised and Corrected. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The poem of Beowulf is worthy of all the critical pains that can be spent 


upon it. Without doubt it is the earliest heroic poem in any dialect of the 
great Gothic family; and whatever may be said of the legendary or real 
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character of its hero, Beowulf (though recent research has done much toiden- 
tify Higelac, Beowulf’s uncle in the poem, with ‘Chochiliacus, the King of 
the Danes’), the light it throws on the manners and customs of our distant 
forefathers is very great. Danish and German as well as English scholars 
have devoted to it the close study of years, with the result that it is now 
generally accepted as the work of ‘some Anglo-Saxon priest who loved 
the poetry and language of his own race, and saw how, by selection from 
among these materials, a great and harmonious poem might be con- 
structed.’ This theory was first set forth by Mr. Thomas Arnold in the 
Introduction to his Beowulf, and much support is given to it by the poem 
itself; for though the poet, singing as he is of Pagan heroes, takes care 
not to introduce Christian terms, it is imbued with a lofty Christian spirit. 
The poet laments that the heroes whose deeds he celebrates were ignorant 
of the true God and of the life to come. Beowulf is represented as noble 
and generous, declining to use a sword against Grendel who has none; 
and King Hrothgar the Scylding is a true king, and faithful to the best 
‘interests of his people. An attempt has been made to educe out of the 
poem enough to support the proposition that it is a sun-myth ; but this is 
® very unsatisfactory effort. Colonel Lumsden has done a service to 
English literature by the persistent labour he has devoted to make his 
Beowulf as complete as may be. In the present edition blunders have 
been removed, parts re-written, and passages formerly omitted as obscure 
or uninteresting have been inserted. Colonel Lumsden has adopted the 
common ballad metre, and makes it effective generally for his purpose, 
though it here-and there lacks mic, and is stiff and over-literal. But it 
is faithful—a piece of honest, ca.eful, conscientious work ; and with the 
valuable introduction and appendices into which the results of much inves- 
tigation and thought have been skilfully packed, it must form a compact 
eompendium of all that has been done on the subject, and is thus essen- 
tial to the young student of Anglo-Saxon literature. 


The Hymns of Martin Luther, set to their Original Melodies. 
With an English Version. Edited by Lronarp 
Bacon ; assisted by Natnan H. Atuen. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


An interesting memorial of the Luther Celebration. An introduction 

- characterizes Luther as a hymn writer, and gives Luther’s four prefaces 
to his hymn-books. The chronology of the hymns is also indicated, 

so are the collections in which the melodies first appeared, and the 

‘ sources whence they were derived. The translations of the hymns are 
by R. Massie, Elizabeth Cox, A. T. Russell, and others. Luther used 

whatever served his purpose, not caring whence it was derived. Thus 

the ‘Es ist das Heil uns kommen her,’ mentioned here merely as a 

‘melody of 1524, was heard by Luther sung in the street. It greatly 
affected him, and suggested to him the thought of trying to spread the 

reformed doctrine by means of popular hymnology. It was the com- 
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position of Paul Speratus, a Suabian noble, and, sung by street musiciang 
‘throughout Germany, had a great influence in spreading the Reformation, 
Several of Luther’s own melodies are as well known in England as in 
‘Germany — notably the ‘Ein feste burg’ and the ‘Nun freut euch,’ 
About one-half the tunes in the present volume will be found in the 
Congregational Psalmist; and will therefore be more or less familiar 
in English use, Some of them, however, are two heavy for the popular 
taste of the present day. 


Contemporary Literature. 


‘English Verse. Chaucer to Burns. ‘Translations. Lyrics of 
the Nineteenth Century. Dramatic Scenes and Characters. 
Ballads and Romances, Edited by W. J. Livron and R. 

H. Stopparp, Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


These five volumes constitute an epitome of English verse. They are 
admirably arranged and edited. The selection has been made with 
“taste and discrimination, and the introductions (from the pen of Mr. 
Stoddard) are very appropriate, and indicate with sufficient fulness the 
‘scope and leading points of the volumes. Special note should be made 
-of the excellent remarks on a knowledge of the people for whom it 
“was written being necessary to the full comprehension of early English 
‘poetry, and also of the comprehensive and incisive remarks on the genius 
‘and style of Chaucer. There have been so many selections of this king 
“recently done by most competent hands, that something of freshness and 
-definite novelty in plan is required to justify new enterprises. This, it 
“may be said, these volumes possess. The ‘Translations’ volume will 
“present, even to students of poetry, much that is new and worthy of 
-attention : this applies especially to the Roumanian, Russian, Icelandie, 
‘and Swedish sections, Mr. Dante G. Rossetti’s volumes have been drawn 
upon for early Italian poetry, and we could well have welcomed more 
of recent Italian verse. Sir Theodore Martin, and Mr. Andrew Lang, 
‘and Mr. Calverley, and Mr. E. W. Gosse, are freely represented as 
‘translators ; and we are glad to see specimens of Dean Alford’s admirable 
versions from the Alcestis of Euripides and the Birds of Aristophanes. 
But some few lines from Mr. Blackmore and Dean Plumptre might have 
been given. And we miss the names of Mr. and Mrs. Browning. The 
‘latter translated much that would have been available from the Greek, 
the German, and the Portuguese. The volume of lyrics, although it does 
‘ not go farther back than the beginning of the nineteenth century, is very 
‘comprehensive. © Besides selections from the great masters who have given 
“ g lustre to the century, inferior only to that of the seventeenth in virtue 
- of the great names of Shakespeare and Milton, the editors have preserved 
' for their readers a large number of the gipsy children of song gathered 
“out of the hedges and byways of literature.. :The dramatic scenes are 
‘ selected from writers beginning with Chaucer and ending with Swinburne. 
“The volume of ballads, after a brief introduction on ‘ Balladry’ and its 
~ history, gives us a selection of traditional ballads, beginning with ‘Thomas 
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the Rhymer,’ and then specimens of ballads by known authors from John 
Gower to William Bell Scott. The editors have not, however, gone to 
any recondite sources, but have accepted the’ results of Percy, Walter 
Scott, &. The work, we should say, is of American editorship, one 
advantage of which is that we have several specimens of American litera- 
ture which would probably have been passed over or more sparingly given 
by English editors. We notice some odd misprints in the notes, such as 
‘Lady Nairn,’ for ‘Lady Nairne,’ ‘Caller Herrings’ for ‘ Caller Herring,’ 
and so on. But these are trifling flaws, and we can with fullest con- 
fidence recommend the volumes to all who may be in search of such 
anthologies. 


Parchment Series. English Comic Dramatists. Edited by 
Oswatp Crawrurp. Vicar of Wakefield. By OLtver 
GoutpsmitH. With a Preface and Notes by Austin 
Dosson. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Crawfard has by this volume made possible passably intelligent 
acquaintance with the English comic dramatists, without the necessity of 
wading through the mire to reach the sweets. ‘ Forbidden fruit’ is said 
to be proverbially sweet ; but in spite of that, and in spite of the skilful 
apologies of writers like Charles Lamb, the earlier comic dramatists of 
England are not studied save by students. And this not from reasons of 
prudery merely, but from causes lying deeper, some of which Mr. Craw- 
furd ingenuously hints at. Mr. Crawfurd, in his Introduction, points 
out the influences needful for the production of comic drama, and gives 
some good reasons for regarding our present dramatic yield as richer in 
most elements of value than that on which critics like the late Colonel 
Cunningham are inclined to dote; and his volume—which, like all the 
volumes of the Parchment Library Series, is very chaste and beautiful— 
will enable even ordinary readers to see in how far the later writers have 
been, broadly speaking, influenced by the old. The difficulties, of course, 
have been great, for the portions which are most comic are not always 
the most decent, and, besides, cannot always be detached with any effect ; 
but Mr. Crawfurd gives a short analysis of each. play, sufficient to make 
his selection understood ; and adds some introductory comments which are 
valuable. Notwithstanding this, we cannot say that Cumberland, malgré 
his ‘ Mending of Hearts,’ is represented by four pages from ‘ The West 
Indian,’ or that Sheridan is fairly represented by passages which do not 
at all give a taste of Lady Teazle and her gossips, and of Sir Peter Teazle 
and his trials. 

In two or three terse and suggestive paragraphs Mr. Dobson points out 
the secret of the perennial charm of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ its incon- 
gruities and gaucheries of plot, and its probable incompleteness notwith- 
standing. It is the inimitable touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin. We need not say how daintily the volume is printed and 
got up. 
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Tables of European History, Literature, and Art, from A.D. 
200 to 1882, and of American History, Literature, and Art. 

_ By Joun Nicnon, M.A., LLD. Third Edition, Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged. Glasgow: James Maclehose and Co. 


The great practical use of Professor Nichol’s tables exhibiting contem- 
porary occurrences has been recognized by the exhaustion of two editions. 
The relations of life, literature, politics, and art are ingeniously exhibited. 
The period of highest attainments is indicated, with dates of birth. 
Should not dates of both birth and death have been connected with such 
names as E. H. Palmer, T. H. Green, and J. R. Green ? 


NOVELS. 


Agnes Moran: a Story of Innocence and Experience. By Tuos. A. 
Pinkerton. Three Vols. (W. H. Allen and Co.) This story is better 
in intention than in performance. The author describes too much, and 
is prone to a kind of detailed analysis of ideas and motives which is some- 
times wearisome. The characters are fairly well conceived; but they do 
not act, nor are their influences upon each other dramatically justified. 
Much of the dialogue does little to further the action of the story; and 
not a little would have been better compressed. Nevertheless, in spite of 
some faults, there is promise in the novel. One or two of the situations 
are well treated, and the whiff of worldly knowledge gives spice to the 
narrative. The cunning, selfish aristocrat, Mr. Melborough, is deline- 
ated well; and the circumstances which lead to his gaining, with the aid 
of mean old Moran, the sculptor, such power over Everard Holmwood, are 
‘set forth with some tact. Mr. Prymene is a failure, and Mrs. Benwell, 
the mischievous gossip, a mere shadow. But Agnes Moran, with her 
artistic tastes, and her faithfulness and devotion, is good. For her sake 
we read on, and are glad to find that her love had its reward with Philip, 
in very different guise from what she had at first dreamed it would be. - 
There are some of the oddest misprints we remember to have seen in 
an English book. Duddingstone Lock does look strange to one who knows 
Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. The author will do better next time. 
Tay. A Novel. By the Rev. W.O. Pemz. (W.H. Allen and Co.} 
This is a readable story, with some quaint bits of character-drawing, as 
in Cripps. The rectory in Eastershire, with its daily ongoings, is sketched 
with the pen of one thoroughly familiar with it. Tay and May are 
figures, and attractive figures, in it. The scene changes to the Indian 
Mutiny; and Tay, whom it is hinted makes an interest in Leonard a 
disguise for the indulgence of another sentiment, is married in India, 
and is soon a widow. She returns to England, and we follow her 
with interest. The story does not pretend to much art, but it realizes 
pretty well that at which it aims. It is full of good lessons, and is most 
suitable for a present to a young girl. 
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The Jewel in the Lotus. A Novel. By Mary Acnes TiNcELER, 
_ Author of ‘ Signor Monaldi’s Niece.’ With Illustrations by THomas and 
Heven C. Hovenven. (W.H. Allen and Co.) This tale aims higher 
than its companion in motif and in dramatic scope. There is undoubted 
art in it. The author knows how to suggest, and is apt at making the 
most of the situations she leads up to. Life in Italy as well as life in 
London is dealt with ; but the author knows how to weave in the threads 
of human interest to relate the diverse. Glenlyon and Father Segnere 
are careful studies. We can recommend this volume without reserve. _ 
Only Yesterday. By W. Marsnatt. (Hurst and Blackett.) Mr. 
Marshall cannot be said to have made a great advance since he wrote 
‘Strange Chapman ;’ but the present novel, if here and there it lacks 
movement and is somewhat didactic, has not a little vigour of character- 
drawing, and contains some striking situations. We confess we have little 
patience with the two ‘ feckless’ old folks (for whose foundation in fact 
Mr. Marshall avouches), with their strained notions about usury, &c.; but 
the two daughters are very real in their contrasted traits. We do not 
wonder at Mr. Edmund Ashley being taken with Maud, and determining to 
work and win her—which he does bravely, being aided substantially thereto 
by his efforts in behalf of the brother, who promises to turn out a ne’er- 
do-well, but is happily reclaimed. The life of Manchester is well por- 
trayed, and there is some vigorous sketching of scenery in France and 
Spain, as well as in the Lake country. On the whole, the novel is readable ; 
and one is inclined to pardon much to a work in which we have such an 
attractive character so well delineated as that of the heroine. z 
The Canon’s Ward. By James Payn, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘ High- 
Spirits,’ &. Three Vols. With a Portrait of the Author. (Chatto 
and Windus.) Mr. Payn has here made a capital and original study of 
a villain. Mr. John Adair is shown in the process of passing from point 
to point till he reaches the nadir of infamy, and perishes by the hand of 
acompanion in crime. When we first meet him he is an ambitious 
struggler at Oxford, apt at seeing his advantage and seizing it; and Mr. 
‘Payn’s art is attested in the suggestion he gives us of possibilities in cer- 
tain directions, undefined and yet unmistakable. He manages to make 
use of his patron, the good Canon, even when it seems that his loyalty 
is so great that he is only being used; and the picture we have of the 
Canon, alike in his days of placid successand self-satisfaction and devotion 
to Milton, and of his adversity, is admirable. He is the same man through- 
out, simple, dignified, and true to himself—one of the most masterly 
additions recently made to the gallery of English gentlemen in fiction, 
and will no doubt recall to the reader’s mind a yet greater—Colonel New- 
come. The Canon’s Ward, Miss Sophy, is also good—a genuine bit of 
human nature. She falls into a fatal mistake in connecting herself with 
Herbert Perry; her secret marriage dominates her after-life, notwith- 
standing Perry’s sudden and unexpected death ; and the manner in which 
Adair makes use of his knowledge is shown with full effect on the action, 
We must not tell more of the plot, for it would not be fair to Mr. Payn ; 
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it will be enough to remark that the construction is excellent, strong 
situations abounding, and that, nevertheless, the characters are developed 
with the utmost truthfulness. The novel abounds with clever remark and 
sub-ironical reflection ; but Mr. Payn, though sometimes he indulges in 
very smart sentences, is never really cynical or cruel: there is a genial 
light shining over it all, amply attesting that, though he has seen a good 
deal of the seamy side of life, he believes that the cloud has a silver 
lining. If not a great work of art, it is certainly a clever and an inform- 
ing novel, in which some measure of justice is done to Cambridge, which 
certainly has not fared so well at the hands of novelists as has the sister 
University of Oxford. 

Beatrix Randolph. A Novel. By Jut1an Hawruorne, Author of 
‘Dust,’ ‘Fortune’s Fool,’ &. Two Vols. With Four Illustrations 
by A. Frepericks. (Chatto and Windus.) In ‘Beatrix Randolph’ Mr. 
Hawthorne has returned to his true sphere—the sphere in which he 
moves most freely—that of Romance. His two last novels were ‘mixed ;’ 
that is, they united utter extravagance in situation and conception, with 
a perverted realism and a quick insight into character. Here, the atmo- 
sphere of romance obtains, and colours all; and the sense of unity is 
derived from the almost faultless character of the heroine, who is not the 
less interesting because of her pure womanliness and nobility. We must 
not tell how it is that Beatrix Randolph, the American, comes to per- 
sonate the famous Russian prima donna, Marana, further than to say 
that it was to save the reputations of father and brother, and that thus, 
though she became the unwilling instrument of a New York speculator 
and could not draw back, she preserved her footing and exercised an 
admirable influence. Her musical genius was at once her fate and the 
medium of her freedom. Mr. Hawthorne has written nothing finer, 
more true and subtle, and full of insight, than the passages in which 
he indicates her experiences as the sense of power came to support her 
love for Bellingham, and the causes which for a time separated them. 
When she sang, the glitter and movement of outward things did not disturb 
her: they were but an illusion ; the story of which she sang alone was real. 
The scene in which Bellingham reproaches her on account of visits from 
Mr. Randolph are marked by compressed dignity, which is enhanced by 
the irony and humour of the misunderstanding which Beatrix cannot 
explain. The descriptions of places and scenes are inimitable, whether 
the scenes of Beatrix’s earlier life, or that picturesque Irish village by the 
sea to which Bellingham retired disappointed, to meet with an unexpected 
surprise and the solution of a mystery. On the whole, we regard this as 
being artistically as complete a bit of work as Mr. Hawthorne has done, 
full of passion, knowledge, and resource—notwithstanding the limitation 
of his field of interest. It is clear that within that field he has made use 
of almost every available resource. 

Mr. Nobody. By Mrs. Kent Spenper. In Three Vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) ‘Mr. Nobody,’ though it somewhat fails in construction, is so 
“good in intention, has so many striking situations, and presents so many 
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new aspects of character, that it may be regarded as on the whole an 
advance on what Mrs. Spender had already written. Reuben Selwood, 
the millionaire, with his rare shrewdness and power of rule, in spite of his 
defective education, is well portrayed; and though we know from the 
first that he is the son of Sir Ralph Rashleigh, the irony of life is not 
lessened by the manner in which Providence, by removing the object of 
it just in the nick of time, makes the long-cherished revenge impossible. 
Instead, Reuben, who has really become master of the Rashleigh estates, 
is taken with the idea of uniting the families by the marriage of his high- 
minded but somewhat bookish son with Miss Rashleigh, which might have 
been better brought about by leaving the young folks to themselves. The 
series of incidents by which the misunderstanding between the lovers— 
caused chiefly by the interference of their seniors—is removed, is adroitly 
managed. Mrs. Spender has treated the character of Miss Rashleigh with 
care, and makes much of the heroine’s love of nature and family pride. 
The novel may be confidently recommended as, in its way, good, though 
it does not aspire to rise into the first class, and is here and there too con- 
ventional in conception and treatment—this being notably the case in 
the mode in which the Hon. Mr. Lyon and his influence on the story are 
treated. 

The Perfect Path. A Novel. By ExizapetoH Guatstrr, Author of 
£The Markhams of Ollerton,’ ‘A Discord, &¢. In Two Vols. (Smith, 
Elder,and Co.) ‘The Perfect Path’ cannot be called a powerful story; but 
it is pleasantly written, and Las passages of some beauty, and its moral is 
unmistakable. Cordelia Ashby is not by any means an extraordinary girl 
or a heroine ; but we feel interested in her, and are gratified to find how 
matters smoothe themselves for her towards the end. Mr. Odiarne, 
Mayne Wastell and Mrs. Wastell, are, on the whole, delineated with care 
and insight; and the incidents (save, indeed, the roll-throwing at the 
opening) are natural, and managed with a good deal of tact. The tone is 
pure, and the book is well written from first to last. It will not suit those 
readers who have learned to crave sensation; but then there must still 
remain a considerable number who, from happy circumstances, have not 
yet been educated up (or down) to that point. 

First Love, and Pinin and Babirin. By Ivan 8. Turcenev, D.C.L. 
Translated from the Russian, by permission of the Author, with a 
Biographical Introduction, by Stpney JERROLD. (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
Russian literature is yearly becoming more familiar to us, and with 
Turgénev we may be said to be now fairly well acquainted. His peculiar 
power of developing elements of intensest dramatic interest out of the 
most ordinary materials, by the very gradual and subtle manner in which 
their inevitable operation upon each other is exhibited; his delicate, yet 
strong and clear, delineations of character touch by touch as they speak 
and act—the progress of the story being closely dependent on this; his 
graceful and simple yet effective and suggestive style, full of nwances and 
shy reserves, which express far more than bold statement could ever do: 
these we have learned from a study of ‘Liza ’ and other works to associate 
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with his name. In the present volume we are certainly not disappointed. 
* The two stories are short—so short thatin the hands of an ordinary story- 
teller they would have been but sketches. Turgénev, on the contrary, has 
presented us with complete works of art, miniatures we may call them, 
executed with all the care and freedom only possible to the true master 
‘First Love’ is hardly so perfect in a dramatic sense as ‘ Panin and 
Baburin,’ and is also more limited in interest; but the workmanship is 
perfect—not a line is wasted. In‘ Punin’ we certainly have an original 
conception, and the relations of ‘Baburin’ to the young heroine are 
treated with the most exquisite tact. Flavour is imparted by a very fine 
sense of the irony of life and fate. Incidentally, of course, we always 
learn much of Russian life and custom, but the broad human elements 
are cunningly kept in the foreground: it is for them that we read. Mr. 
Jerrold has clearly done the work of translation with affectionate zeal 
and with full critical knowledge. We do not realize that it is a translation 
—and this is saying much. His biographic sketch of Turgénev is written 
with discernment and sympathy: we are made in some degree to under 
‘stand him alike as man and as artist, and to realize in a general way 
how he came to write as he did. 

A Real Queen. A Romance. By R. E. Francriton. In Three Vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Francillon is always delicate and ingenious. 
‘A Real Queen,’ when once we get over some daring improbabilities, is 
simply delightful. The idea of making a convict, unjustly imprisoned, 
effect his escape and find refuge, and then, for his own reasons, carry off 
with him to sea the young lady who had so kindly harboured him, is 
bold ; and if it were not for the good that comes outjof evil, would offend 
all sense of justice and propriety. We must not scrutinize too closely the 
processes by which the heroine, landed in the South Pacific, becomes 
queen of an isolated island, nor the series of events by which she is led to 
return to her native land, to find that all has undergone ‘a wonderful sea- 
change.’ Mr. Francillon’s triumph lies in uniting so much of improba- 
bility and high-flown romance, with so much that is real and true to 
nature—so much, indeed,"that we are compelled as we go on to believe 
more and more in the whole affair—in characters, events, and the rest. 
Some minor characters, like Moldwarp, are uncommonly well done, and 
the whole is worked up with the utmost care and artistic skill. The style 
is such as few novelists nowadays command. 

Meadow-Sweet ; or, The Wooing of Iphis. A Pastoral. By Epwin 
Wuetpron, Author of ‘A Lincolnshire Heroine,’ &. In Three Vols. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) This novel is true to its title. It is a northern 
pastoral, redolent of light and shade, and the aroma of the fields. But it 
has a touch of tragedy, too; and original views of human nature are pre- 
sented to us. Old farmer Cowlamb and his daughter, Iphis—so like, yet 
so unlike—are doubtless faithful reproductions, and Ephraim Sparrow is 
certainly not a conventional hero. What strikes us about them most is 
the surprising depth of feeling of which they are capable, notwithstanding 
the rude ways in which they are apt to express themselves. The situa- 
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tion where Ephraim is detected escaping from his interview with Iphis, 
and is shot at by the old man, is well managed, no less than the conse- 
quences that spring from it. To learn what these were, and how a wilful 
lass as well as lad will have her way, the reader must go to the volumes, 
in which they will not only find an attractive piece of fiction, but gain 
much insight into the ways of the northern peasantry, their habits and 
customs and folk-lore. And we should not omit to add that Mr. Whelpton 
renders the dialect well, and yet not with slavish literalness. 

A Castle in Spain. A Novel. By James pz Mittg. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. de Mille has written a bright and vivacious story, with 
many glimpses of life and customs in Spain, especially in Madrid. He is 
full of jokes and fun, and can introduce a snatch of song or ballad with 
full effect. Occasionally he seems inclined to descend into trivial matters 
in conversation, but we afterwards discover that he has enough of resource 
to make his dialogue help on the action. He understands the art of sug- 
gestion, and he has‘ certainly delineated a few of his characters well, 
notably Talbot,and Harry,and Kate, and Dolores, who all, in the language 


of Artemus, come to a long end ; and we must not omit to make mention: 


of Don Carlos. The story, if not very deep and original, is spirited and 
full of humour, and we can in full confidence recommend it in this light. 

Charles Dayrell, a Modern Bacchanal. By Henry Sotty, Author of 
the ‘Shepherd’s Dream,’ &c. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. Solly never writes 
without a lofty moral and social purpose. He has the welfare of the 
crowd at heart, and would fain help to throw cheer and comfort in their 
path. This volume, though in the form of fiction, embodies a vast deal 
of experience and thought, and it sets forth, through the efforts and 
successes of Charles Dayrell, a true method by which the masses may be 
won from false Bacchanalianism to true—from the public-house and its 
accompaniments to innocent pastime and music, with all its refining 
associations. The portraiture of Charles Dayrell is good; so are those of 
some of his friends. We cannot pause to tell the story of the hero’s 
love-affair, and how his patience found its reward; for that we must 
send our readers to the book. They will admit that it is a good story, 
though it is a story with a purpose. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The History of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures of the 
Christian Church. By Professor G. Reuss. Translated 
by D. Hunter, B.D. Edinburgh: J. Gemmell. 

Professor Reuss is one of the most prolific writers of the present gene- 
ration, and has devoted the whole of his long and active life to the study 
of biblical literature. He is considered the father of the school of ‘ higher 
criticism,’ the most eminent representatives of which are Graf, Kuenen, 
and Welhausen. What may be justly regarded as the first edition of the 
present work was published in German more than thirty years ago, and 
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announced, if it did not create, a new era in the history of the New Testa- 


’ ment writings. The author deemed that edition unsuitable in form and 


method of treatment to French readers, and therefore adapted the 
materials of the German edition to French taste; and the present trans- 
lation is from the second edition of the French, with additions and cor- 
rections made by Professor Reuss for a future third edition. 

The author states in the preface that he wishes in his treatment of his 
subject to be the historian and nothing more; but a writer’s principles 
will reveal themselves in the handling of facts in spite of all efforts to the 
contrary. Professor Reuss holds that the formation of the canon was 
gradual, and extended itself over several centuries; and that writers on 
the subject have too frequently based their conclusions on proof-passages 
from the early Fathers, and thus assumed the existence of a closed canon 
at a very early period, ignoring altogether its historical growth. He 
grounds his discussion not on single passages, but on the general position 
which the Scriptures held in the Christian writings of succeeding genera- 
tions, and would regard Dr. Westcott’s statement that ‘it is to the Church 
we must look both for the formation and proof of the canon,’ as being 
simply an appeal to tradition. 

Our readers must be aware that of all the questions at present under 
discussion touching New Testament documents, the most fundamental in 
a critical point of view-is that respecting their age and genuineness. Are 
these records really as old as the Church has always taken them to be ? 
Were they written in the apostolic age ? and were apostles and apostolic 
men their real authors? It must be felt by all who have duly considered 
the matter, that if they are spurious in their origin, and of a date so late 
as the second century, they would lose nearly all their authority and 
trustworthiness as histories of Christ and His apostles. Even Strauss 
admitted that his mythological theory would be exploded if these writings 
could be proved to be the genuine productions of those whose names they 
bear. Hence the vital importance of the conflict which has been waged 
respecting the date of the canon, ¢.e., the recognition as authoritative and 
inspired of the New Testament records. We have deemed it best, there- 
fore, to confine our review of this work to this one point as forming the 
keystone to the whole. 

Professor Reuss commences his historical inquiry with the testimony 
of the earliest extra-canonical authorities down to the year 130, e.g., the 
evidence of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp. He admits that they allude 
to New Testament writings, but maintains that they did not quote them 
as possessing any exclusive authority or specific value different from their 
context; that they speak of them as documents still belonging to the 
churches to which they were severally addressed, and that the occasional 
quotations made by them of the words of Christ are so inaccurate as to 
render it difficult to say whether they were taken from written or oral 
sources, thereby clearly showing that they did not regard them as autho- 
ritative, and that there could be as yet no exact idea of canonical Gospels; 
that, in fact, tradition was valued with the same amount of confidence and 
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authority. He therefore rejects altogether the traditional opinion that a 
canon of New Testament writings more or less complete existed from the 
end of the first century. Such a notion arose, according to Professor 
Reuss, from an error of common occurrence, viz., that when the canon 
was completed the long and fluctuating history of its formation was for- 
gotten, and it was therefore naturally assumed that the New Testament 
writings were admitted into the canon contemporaneously, and not suc- 
cessively and after a severe and prolonged struggle. 

He next passes under review the authorities between 130 and 180, the 
most important of whom are Papias, the Epistle to Diognetus, the works 
of Anaxagoras, the ‘Pastor’ of Hermas, and, last of all, Justin Martyr, 
whom he reserves for a special examination, and whose definite and direct 


testimony he finds it hard to square with his own theory. Justin con- , 


stantly speaks of the Memoirs of the apostles, which he also calls Gospels. 
He moreover states that they were read in public worship every Sunday 


along with the Prophets, that these memoirs contained all that concerns | 


the life of the Saviour, and that they were composed by the apostles and | 


their companions. But according to Professor Reuss, these memoirs are 
not owr Gospels, but the Memoirs, or Gospel, of Peter, to which Origen and 
Eusebius refer; and the inspiration mentioned by the writers of this 
period meant simply the gift of the Spirit which Christ promised to all 
His disciples, and not to the apostles in particular. If the above state- 
ments do not prove that Justin was a reader of our Evangelists, we agree 
with Professor Charteris that it is hard to say what would prove it; and 
we would add that the fact of their being read every Sunday in public 
worship along with the Prophets is a sufficient proof that they possessed 
an authority which was practically canonical; we say practically so, for 
the real question at issue, it seems, to us is not whether these writers used 
the term canon, or on what ground certain writings were regarded as possess- 
ing specific authority, or whether the Church or any section of it adopted 
a definite canon; but whether there was a certain class of writings which 
by a tacit understanding was held to possess such an authority and to 
occupy what amounted practically to a canonical position, and whether 
these writings constituted a portion at least of the collection to which the 
term canon, in its more exact and ‘scientific meaning, was afterwards 
applied. The statements of Justin leave but little doubt on this point. 
Even Dr. Davidson says ‘Justin Martyr knew some of the synoptic 
Gospels—the first and the third; the evidence of his acquaintance with 
Mark’s is but small’ (p. 99). We readily admit that their notions of in- 
spiration and of the canon were vague and indefinite, and were accom- 
panied therefore with a great deal of uncertainty in their application; but 
this should not be allowed to disprove their existence. It required the 
three great events which speedily followed to reduce these ideas into a 
more accurate form, viz., the rise of heresy rendered it necessary for them 
to decide what documents they were to defend; the formation of a Catholic 
Church, those according to which they were to live and teach as a com- 
munity of churches; the outbreak of persecution, those for which they 
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were prepared to die. And henceforth'we find a collection which assumed 


* a canonical form, and carried with it the idea of holy and inspired; and 


this collection was divided into two parts, called the gospel and the epistle. 
The first was complete, containing the four Gospels; the second incom- 
plete, containing all but the seven disputed Epistles. It is certain that 
the written records would not be at first divided and subdivided into a 
classified form with specific names, but that they were grouped together 
under one general designation. Is it not probable therefore that the 
Memoirs of Justin contained, in great part at least, the materials which, 
by the influences above mentioned, became afterwards divided into gospels 
and epistles? for Justin says that they were written ‘ by the apostles and 
their companions.’ In other words, that we have a proof, which, under 
the circumstances, is highly satisfactory, that the New Testament writings 
are as old as the Church has always regarded them. We are compelled 
therefore to reject Reuss’ conclusion with regard to the testimony of 
Justin Martyr. What we have said will enable our readers fully to under- 
stand the author’s standpoint. 

_ However much we may disagree with its conclusions, we gladly and 
emphatically acknowledge that as a reasoned, historical, and logical treat- 
ment of the formation and course of the canon, this treatise is unsurpassed, 
and remains indispensable to the student of the New Testament writings. 
It is a model of historical insight, mastery of facts, and logical arrange- 
ment. It cannot fail to give a new conception of the canon to the readers 
of ordinary works upon the subject. They may be disappointed and 
astonished that the closing of the canon was so late, but at the same time 
they will be surprised and strengthened by the striking consensus of 
opinion on the question. 

The proof-sheets of the translation have been revised throughout by the 
author; we have therefore a twofold guarantee for the accuracy of the 
version. 


Biblical Study: its Principles, Methods, and History. With 
a Catalogue of Books of Reference. By C. A. Bricas, 
D.D., Professor of Hebrew, &c., in the Union Theological . 
Seminary, New York. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


The appearance of so many volumes dealing with biblical studies, and 
coming from many different quarters of the theological world, is but one 
of many indications that the subject is rapidly becoming one of primary 
importance. Whatever else may be alarming in the intellectual condition 
and tendencies of the present day, this cannot be otherwise regarded than 
as a token for good; and notwithstanding that there is much that we may 
regret in the spirit and bias with which these studies are prosecuted in 
certain quarters, we have confidence enough in the native force of truth 
to believe that everything is to be hoped from the most thoroughgoing 
discussion, provided it is conducted with the candour and honesty which 
the nature of the subject demands. Mr. Briggs is fully alive to the dignity 
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of the subject, and to the gravity of the crises through which biblical | 
studies are passing; and the volume before us is‘ a noteworthy book as 
indicating an advanced stage in the progress of biblical and theological 
study in America. While it is the product of the author’s experience as a 
student of the Bible and a teacher of theological students in biblical study, 
it forms an excellent guide for educated laymen who are desirous of 
having the results of ripe critical scholarship presented in a clear and 
‘readable form. It is characterized by excellence of style and accuracy of 
statement, and will go far to redeem the charge brought against English 
biblical scholarship of being so sadly behind the breadth and thoroughness 
which has been long ago reached in Germany. Dr. Briggs is acknowledged 
to be one of the most accomplished biblical scholars in America, and his 
studies, both in his own country and in Germany, give great weight and 
authority to his statements. 

His standpoint is that of the higher criticism upon its Evangelical side. \ 


He is a faithful son of the symbolic theology of the Reformation period, | 


and represents a strong reaction against the dogmatic scholasticism of the 
later Puritan teaching. He is a Puritan of the school of the Westminster 
Assembly rather than of that of John Owen. There is much in his very 
pronounced Evangelical spirit and reverence for the Bible to reassure his 


readers, and not a little to startle them in the principles and conclusions / 


which he resolutely maintains. There runs throughout these essays an 
appeal to authority and an assertion of independénce which are difficult to 
reconcile—a belief in the Reformation ‘mystic’ side by side with appre- 


ciation of the labours of the ‘higher critic.’ He has to us the appearance — 


of one wishing, and at the same time hesitating, to launch away from the 

old moorings. It will be hard for ‘the brethren’ in the more conservative 

churches of the United States to understand his position. In this aspect © 
his work resembles Myer’s ‘ Catholic Theology’ and the writings of Pro- — 
fessors Ladd and Robertson Smith. This faithfulness to the authority of © 
the scriptures, combined with a desire to affirm his fidelity to the symbols, — 
furnish him with a clear vantage-ground both of attack and defence. 


After a very complete exposition of the advantages of biblical study, 


and of the divisions of exegetical theology, Dr. Briggs advances to the 
important questions of ‘The Canon,’ ‘ Inspiration,’ ‘The Bible Text,’ 


and ‘ Biblical Criticism.’ The chapter on the ‘ Higher Criticism’ is very | 


complete, constituting at once a history and a defence. Those who have — 
made a study of biblical questions will not find much with which they are | 
not already familiar ; but the learning scattered over the pages of German | 
and English writers is here marshalled with so much skill and method as | 
to render these chapters extremely valuable. The chapters on ‘The 
Interpretation of Scripture’ (X.) and ‘ Biblical Theology’ (XI.) form an 
important contribution to our theological literature. They could be 


written only by one who has a right to be heard. The scope and accuracy \ 


of their learning are as wide and exact as anything in the best German 


Introductions, while their practical adaptedness to a student’s require- — 


ments is thoroughly American in directness, orderly arrangement, and ~ 
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that sense of proportion the lack of which is so patent and tantalizing in 
most German productions. ; 

It would be unjust to the author if we did not emphasize the deeply 
religious spirit which breathes throughout the whole volume. A critic of 
great boldness, not infrequently alarming in the freedom with which the 
sacred word is handled, he is at the same time full of genuine reverence 
and hearty faith. Although the style is severe, it sometimes glows with 
a fervour and eloquence which reminds us of the earlier Reformers. One’s 
feelings are not ruffled by any traces of pedantry, and one rises from the 
book with the feeling that we have been dealing with a writer of the most 
transparent honesty, and whose free excursions are perhaps all the bolder 
because he refuses to break with the historic symbols, upon the broad in- 
terpretation of which he feels himself strong, against both the dogmatism 
of the schools and the narrow interpretations of popular theology. 

The carefully arranged ‘Catalogue of Books of Reference for Biblical 
Study’ which is appended to the volume furnishes a most valuable appa- 
ratus. The list contains a judicious selection of the best works upon the 
subject in all languages and belonging to all schools. It is also clear that 
it is not the rechauffé of a bookseller’s stock, but the result of a practical 
acquaintance with the demands of a library during many years of careful 
labour; and it can therefore be strongly recommended to the theological 
student as a thoroughly reliable guide. 


The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rey. T. R. Curyne. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The professed object of the present edition is to enable the lovers of 
literature to read the Psalter intelligently and with pleasure ; and we 
venture to add that it will be with profit also if they give heed to what 
the author states with so much truth and appropriateness, viz., that the 
/ best introduction to this ancient hymnal is the. practice of free and unre- 
| strained private devotion; for it is only in this way that the reader can 
_ place himself en rapport with the spirit of Hebrew poetry which was the 
| free and unpremeditated outburst of the moral and religious thoughts and 
\ feelings of the human soul. These spiritual songs were regarded by their - 

authors not so much as vehicles of revelation or messages from God, as 

the product of conscious, loving, personal communion with the Father of 

spirits. It is by means of such an attitude of the soul, therefore, that 
their deeper meaning can be seized and interpreted. Mr. Cheyne, while 
not underrating the value of rhythmic effect, has rightly guarded against 
sacrificing a literal rendering of the original to rhythmic melody. A 
correct and accurate version of the original text is of far greater value 
than the most faithful reproduction of the rhythms of the past. He has 
also had the courage to emend the text where in his opinion the sense 
imperatively demanded it. This, however, has been done very sparingly 
as compared with the editions of Olshausen, Bickell, Bruston, and Graetz. 
Mr. Cheyne must feel as all feel who have paid any attention to the subject, 
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that the need for a satisfactory Hebrew text, placed upon a secure and scien- 
tific footing, by carefully classifying according to date and intrinsic worth 
all extant MSS., and by a zealous search for new ones, by comparing the 
Samaritan, Aramaic, and Greek versions, and by a discriminating perusal 
of Talmudic and Masoretic sources, is infinitely more pressing and im- 
portant than the need for a revised translation ; for a satisfactory revision 
can never take place until we have first secured a satisfactory text. We are 
happy to find that immense stores have been already collected for this 
great undertaking. The specimens of Assyrian and Accadian poetry are 
highly instructive and convenient for those who have not access to Sayce’s 
‘Records of the Past,’ and Lenormant’s ‘Etudes Accadiennes.’ They 
shew on the one hand that ‘tone of thought and feeling characteristic of 
the Psalms’ was much more widely spread than the study of the Old 
Testament alone would lead one to suppose ; that, in fact, the ‘spirit of 
holiness’ was educating and moving men on the banks of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, as well as on the banks of the Jordan; and on the other, 
that the sacred poetry of Babylon and Assyria lacked the spiritual force 
and prophetic outlook which are the distinctive features of Hebrew poetry. 
As Mr. Cheyne observes, we have only the germs of the higher poetry in 
Babylon, and not more. The author regards the titles of the Psalms as 
void of any critical value, for which most of his readers may be already 
prepared ; but we fear many of them will be shocked at finding the name 
of David, in connection with the Psalms, being reduced to ‘ a mere symbol 
for a certain bold originality of style combined with a deeply devotional 
spirit,’ and at its being regarded ‘as a great relief to realize that only a 


very small number can be Davidic.’ This view is based, in our opinion; { 


upon too narrow a foundation, viz., upon the contrast between the David | 
of the historical books and the David of the psalms ascribed to him. We | 
readily admit that it seems to us not only improbable, but impossible, | 
that David, during his busy, stormy life, should have written all the | 
psalms ascribed to him ; but there is a mean between the traditional ‘ 
views held by many and the critical standpoint of Mr. Cheyne, which it 
would be safe to follow. It would be a mistake to shut ourselves up to the 
conclusions of either Ewald or Kuenen. Besides, we know too little of 
the whole scope of David’s life to adopt it as a criterion in this matter. 
And further, the difference between men’s lives as generally understood, 
and that portrayed in their writings—Carlyle, whose opinion is quoted, may 
serve as an example—is such that we must not be too confident in inferring 
the one from the other. The author does not gain much, as far as we can 
see, in regarding the imprecatory psalms as uttered in the name of the 
nation and not of an individual Israelite; he simply eliminates the element 
of personal vindictiveness, but the unchristian spirit remains. The 
translation is characterized by most of the excellences that one would — 
naturally expect from the author of the ‘ Translation of Isaiah.’ Such — 
an exact and faithful reproduction of the original is the fruit of wide and — 
mature scholarship. By comparing it with the labours of others in the 
same field, we soon become aware how far removed from the sense of the 
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original even the best attempts of his predecessors have been. There are 

some renderings which seem to us more than problematic, but the 
excellences of the version are so numerous that any reasonable critic must 
be abundantly satisfied. The notes at the end of the volume are excellent, 
but they are too brief. It would have been better if the readings adopted, 
&c., were explained and justified. 


The Theological Library. Is Dogma a Necessity? By the 
Rey. Freperick Meyrick, M.A. Does God Answer Prayer ? 
By the Rev. McCueyne Epgar, M.A. How is the Divinity 
of Jesus Depicted in the Gospels and Epistles? By 
the Rey. Tuomas Warretaw, M.A., D.D. Is God Know- 
able? By the Rev. J. Tnvanocts, M.A. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

These new volumes of the Theological Library efficiently sustain the 
professions and the character of the series. Concise handbooks like these, 
treating the vital theological questions of the day, taking the standpoint 
of intelligent Evangelical doctrine, and written in the light of recent 


. speculations, will to many be invaluable. They present summaries of 


argument to those otherwise unable to examine it. Each of these three 
volumes opens out large fields of discussion which we cannot of course 
enter. Mr. Meyrick is a clergyman, and writes chiefly for the necessities 
of his own Church. He propounds doubtful claims for ‘ the Church,’ with- 
out, however, defining what the Church was and is, or how it formed the 
creeds for which its authority is claimed. ‘The creeds,’ we are told, 
are ‘the Church’s interpretations of Scripture.’ Which Church, or which 
Father, or Council, or Theologian? we ask. Is it not time that this 
assertion of unverifiable claims should cease ? Thus Mr. Meyrick claims 
dogmatic authority for the Book of Common Prayer—and we are com- 
pelled to ask for which of its doctrines ?—alse for the three creeds, in- 
cluding the Athanasian. The bishops, he says, are guardians of dogma. 
Again we ask, which of the bishops, and which of the dogmas? Is it 
not possible to vindicate the importance of dogma in the Christian life 
without cumbering the claim with a vindication of the sufficiency of a 
specific Church as its guardian, and one whose guardianship just now and 
indeed throughout its history can scarcely be deemed very satisfactory? 
Mr. Edgar, with much acuteness and strength, meets the objections urged 
by sceptical philosophy against prayer to a personal God. His book is 
eminently able and fair. Dr. Whitelaw supplies a handbook of New 
Testament Christology, and maintains the supreme Divinity of our Lord. 
It deals with (1) the Pre-existence, (2) the Incarnation, (3) the manifest 
earthly Life of Christ. The scriptural evidence for each is adduced 
in a somewhat scholastic form, and sometimes, as concerning the Trinity, 
with an over-statement, which attempts exact conceptions where such 


' are not possible. But the volume is a valuable one. Mr. Inveroch’s 


volume is singularly able. Following in the lines of Professor Fisher's 
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recent book, he bases his demonstrations on the recognition of personality 
in men as something above and beyond their constituent elements, and 
whatever they may produce beyond that is the cognition of science. 
Shakespeare is not accounted for when the constituent elements of the — 4 
man or when the products of his genius—words, thoughts, pictures of — i 
life and character—are analyzed. The personality is more than the pro- 
duct, and without it we cannot account for the product. All the great i 
things of human history have been wrought not by laws, but by per- i 
sonalities. Dean Mansel and Herbert Spencer are acutely criticized, and hi 
the arbitrary inconsequences of the latter pointed out. The chapter on — iH 


Agnosticism is very able ; those on the search after God—the Hebrew 
Solution, the Greek Solution, and the Christian Solution—are fresh and 


forcible. As a handbook for more earnest questioners and doubters, this — 1 
little volume is one of distinctive value and ability. i 


A Narrative of Events connected with the Publication of the | 
‘Tracts for the Times.’ With an Introduction and 
Supplement extending tothe Present Time. By Wm 
Patmer. Rivingtons. 


Mr. Palmer’s narrative first appeared in 1848, and excited a good deal 

of attention asa history by one of its authors of the remarkable move- ja 
_ ment which originated in Oxford ten years previously. It has long been out 

of print. The Introduction and Supplement are interesting, not because 
of any distinctive historical information such as the original work con- hil 
veyed, but chiefly as the judgments of one whose authority is indubitable 
upon the statements that have been made during the last forty years, 
while the historical record of the Oxford movement has been forming. 

Concerning the author, we must say that he does not appear to us to 
have at any time been characterized by great judicial faculty, and that 
his defects in this respect are more apparent in his Introduction, &c., than Hi 
in the original narrative. We should judge him to be one of those men rH 
in whom even large reading and scholarship do not control the perfervid |) 
impulse of an enthusiastic temperament, and the enthusiasm does much 
to blind the judgment. We meet, for example, with such statements as i 
these: ‘It,’ the address to the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘ was signed by 
hundreds of thousands of heads of families. They might have been | 
millions if the committee had not felt anxious to restrict overwhelming 
multitudes from joining. The Church of England at once rose from her 
deep depression, and found, to her astonishment, that the nation was 
unanimous in devotion to the old and established faith and worship’ 
(p. 52). Bishop Wilberforce ‘ would be in the evening hundreds of miles 
away from the scene of his morning labours, still occupied in his great 
work of preaching the gospel, after having spoken and preached in 
numerous places on his way’ (p. 254). Again, concerning Newman’s 
disciples, ‘They probably never again believed firmly in the Church of | 
England; they were henceforth open to the temptations and s yphistries 
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of the author of evil’ (p. 70). We are not, therefore, surprised to hear of 
‘the fury of political dissent,’ of the difficulties and (in 1833) declining 
state of the Dissenting interest, their ‘numerical weakness,’ &. ‘ Non- 
conformists ordinarily merely follow the religion of their fathers without 
any feeling of hostility to the Church. Of their teachers I cannot make 
the same remark. . . The Dissenting argument depends on this misstate- 
ment or exaggeration [that the tendency of Anglicanism is towards Rome] 
at present’ (p. 272). ‘The Liberation Society is ably directed by un- 
scrupulous and irreligious or bigoted men’ (p. 274). ‘The English 
Government has for the last half-century been without religious principles, 
and has habitually disregarded religious considerations’ (p. 280). Of 
course the writer indulges in unqualified vituperation of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act, the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, the 
Abolition of Church Rates, the Dissenters’ Marriage Act, the opening of 
the universities. These measures, which most reasonable men now 
regard as simply just, he denounces as utterly godless and unprincipled. 
This is hardly the tone of an impartial historian, and its febrile irritation 
sadly detracts from the historical value of the narrative. One or two 
points are clear, however. The Anglican movement began in 1833 by 
an Oxford Association for the Promotion of Church Principles. The 
‘Tracts for the Times’ originated independently, and were a purely 
personal device of Newman’s. Further, the feeling and purpose of the 
Anglican movement has from the beginning been hostile to the Church of 
Rome, against which no one has written harder things than Palmer and 
Newman. As with Laud, the object has been to create a second Rome at 
Lambeth—a Rome without its abuses. The tendency of Anglicanism is 
another thing, and has its parallel in the policy of Laud. It has actually 
been, and still is, the most potent of Romish propagandas. It points the 
way, although it does not walk in it; it generates the spirit, although it 
protests against that special embodiment of it. As Mr. Palmer suggests 
concerning the ‘Tracts for the Times,’ it is ‘the tendency, if not to 
Romanism itself, yet to the greatest possible approximation towards its 
views and practices.’ Mr. Palmer should not be so severe against the 
Liberation Society, since he tells us that even in the Anglican Association 
of 1833 ‘there was some difference of opinion on the question of the 
union of Church and State, which some of our friends seemed to regard 
as an evil.’ What is permissible opinion in a bishop is rank heresy in a 
curate. Mr. Palmer tells us that he refused the office of president of a 
new organization of Churchmen ‘because I found an invincible repug- 
nance to act with Evangelicals even in maintenance of common objects’ 
(p. 246). But then he is not a Dissenter. Some curious information is 
given about Newman, especially on pp. 235-8. ‘It appears that he was 
always unable to determine intellectually where the truth lay, and that 
he yielded at last to an imaginary and enthusiastic impulse which he sup- 
posed to be celestial.’ ‘The fault of this collapse lay in some degree at 
his own door, his immovable obstinacy and his rashness . . . He was 
detached from the Church. He was like the shepherd “ that seeth the 
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wolf coming and leaveth the sheep and fleeth,” whose own the sheep are | 


not.’ 

We have read the book with much interest, and have, as often before, 
been greatly struck with the onesided, emotional, inconsequent character 
of the men who are affected by such movements, and who lead them. 
As we had occasion to remark concerning another of the men of 1833, 
‘to us there seems no sufficient reason why he should have gone to Rome, 
or being there why he should have returned.’ Protestant members of 


our Free Churches will find in this strange narrative one of the strongest | 


corroborations of their own judgments concerning the Anglican move- 
ment. 


An Exposition of the Lord’s Supper New to the Nineteenth 
Century. By a Presbyter of the Church of England. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


This is a trenchant and cogent polemic against all sacerdotal views 
of the Lord’s Supper, whether the Transubstantiation of Rome, the 
Consubstantiation of Luther, ‘the Real Objective Presence’ of the 
Anglican, or ‘the Real Spiritual Presence’ of the sacramentarian. The 
theses which the author maintains are (1) ‘That the Lord’s Supper is no 
literal sacrifice, but a sacred sacrificial meal’ (like the Passover supper 
after the Passover sacrifice) ; (2) ‘ That the table is no altar, but an honest, 
simple table at which people were intended and used to sit or recline;’ 
(3) ‘ That no priest whatever is required, only some responsible person to 
preside ;’ (4) ‘That kneeling is quite unessential—it may be eaten more 
appropriately sitting;’ (5) ‘That the evening is clearly the most appro- 
priate time to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, since no Jew would have dared 
to alter the time for eating the Paschal supper.’ These theses are main- 
tained with great strength and acuteness; indeed the writer literally 
pulverizes the sacerdotal ideas against which his arguments are directed. 
Scripture, common sense, history, and spiritual congruity are all brought 


to bear with a somewhat rough but overwhelming force against each. Of * 


course the argument consisting of cumulative details cannot be reproduced 
here, or even touched. We can only say that it should carry conviction 
to every unbiassed mind. The novelty which the writer claims is in the 
interpretation which he puts upon the verb ‘to be’ in the phrase, ‘ This 
is my body.’ He thinks that the only literal and satisfactory meaning of 
it is, ‘This is the equivalent of my dead body and shed blood.’ This is 
scarcely the novelty that he supposes; and its 1“4¢rence from the sym- 
bolical idea of ordinary evangelical interpretation does not seem to us of 
great moment. We have no objection to it; the wsws loguendi no doubt 
justifies it; but it carries no great force of argument additional to the 
ordinary interpretation. It strikes us as an overwrought literalism, which 
80 insisted upon is not without its own characteristic perils. The value of | 
the book, and it is very great, is in its utter demolition of all sacerdotal 


arguments and claims. 
NO. CLVIII. 81 
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 L’Evolution Religieuse Contemporaine chez les Anglais, les 


Américains et les Hindous. Par Le Comte Gosier 
D’Atvietuta, Membre de la Chambre des Représentants 
de Belgique. Paris: Germer, Bailliére et Cie.; London: 
D. Nutt. 


This is a very interesting volume. The whole question of religious de- 
velopment is treated in strict relation to science and philosophy, and an 
attempt is made to estimate the exact effect of the rising evolutionist 
ideas on the religious sentiment, which is demonstrated to hold a primary 
place in human nature. The author’s leading purpose is to establish that 
reason and religion are not necessarily in antagonism; it suffices to re- 
cognize that their action is exercised in different spheres of human activity. 
He traces the tendency and effects of English philosophy from the time 
of Hobbes, the rise and influence of Deism, of which Lord Cherbury was 


’ the first systematic exponent, and Gibbon the last; and makes some in- 


genious suggestions regarding its bearing on theological development. 
He has read extensively in this line of literature, but has not apparently 
made acquaintance with Dr. John Hunt’s helpful volumes. Later, he dis- 
cusses at great length, and with keen insight for most part, the teach- 
ings of Comte, Mill, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, Matthew Arnold, Carlyle, 
Emerson, and the rest; considering how positivism and transcendentalism 
have affected each other. Mr. F. Harrison has been studied as well as 
M. Littré. In the last section the mutual influences of English thought 
and religion and Hindoo thought and religion are estimated, and the 
existence of the Brahmo Somaj accounted for. But what will no doubt 
prove of the greatest interest to English readers is the Count’s reports of 
English preachers of note, whom he heard during a visit to England, 
amongst others, Dr. Martineau (by whom he seems to have been deeply 
impressed), Mr. Moncure Conway, and many others. His study of the 
various divisions of religious England was evidently intelligent, close, and 
liberal. But it would be too much to expect in such a work as this that 
no errors or misconceptions should creep in. The author errs in tracing 
the existence of the English Broad Church party so exclusively to the 
influence of Coleridge—other things co-operated to that result; and it is 
very strange that while so much space is devoted to Drs. Temple and Jowett 
and Rowland Williams no mention whatever is made of Mr. Maurice 


and his followers, who on the side of spiritual sensitiveness, regard for 


dogma as the historical evidence and deposit of religious experience, and 
keen concern for the condition of the poor, remain the trwe product of the 
Coleridgean impulse in the Church of England—a party still represented 
by Canon Fremantle, Canon Lyttelton, Mr. Llewellyn Davies, and their 
friends. The author is pretty accurate in his characterization of the High 
Church movement ; but he should have named Hurrell Froude instead of 
the historian Froude as one of the leaders alongside of Pusey and Newman 
and Keble. Mr. J. A. Froude will not deem himself honoured by this as- 
sociation. The position and character of the Congregational Churches 
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and of the Congregational Union are very well indicated ; but it is rather 
too much to assert that nowadays the Liberation Society finds itself, like 


Othello, ‘its occupation gone.’: ‘ En fait,’ he writes, ‘l'agitation pour la 


séparation de l’Eglise et de V’Etat a un peu perdu de son intensité depuis 
la disparition des priviléges attribués 4 la réligion anglicane en matiére 
de mariages, de funérailles, et Vinstruction publique.’ Never perhaps was 
that agitation more keen, intensified as it has been by the prospect of speedy 


success, which the Count himself recognizes a few pages further on, when | 


he says in a footnote with reference to Scotland, that ‘it seems evident 


that the disestablishment of the Church of Szotland is not far off’ (‘ne fat — 


plus fort éloigné*). He speaks, too, in that same note as if the popula- 
tion of Scotland were divided between the Established Church and the 
Free Church, forgetting the United Presbyterians, the Episcopalians, and 
others, and he is evidently not quite clear about some points regarding 
the history of ‘ Patronage.’ It is well to see ourselves through the eyes 
of a foreigner, and if all foreigners were as philosophic, as impartial and 
able as the Count Goblet D’Alviella, national animosities and grudges 
would soon be allayed. 


The Life of Christ. By Dr. Bernnarp Weiss. Translated by 
M. G. Hore. Vol. II. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


We need not repeat the general characterization of Weiss’s great work 
with which we welcomed the translation of the first volume. It will be 
enough to repeat that in its severe historical method, its lofty spiritual 
conception, its masterly analysis, and its firm yet liberal orthodoxy, estab- 
lished*by the freest historical and exegetical criticism, it takes a foremost, 
if not the foremost, place in the affluent and elaborate literature of its sub- 
ject. It deals with such questions as inimical criticism raises in a most 
masterly way—the way of severe critical science which no preposses- 
sions are ‘permitted to affect. Itis a demonstration of the scientific as 
well as the religious basis upon whieh general orthodox conclusions rest. 
The first volume carried the narrative to the Marriage at Cana; the 
second continues it to the Return of the Seventy, and the Gathering on the 
Eastern shore of the Lake, where the multitudes were fed. While the 
miraculous works of Christ are unflinchingly maintained, it is with a fine 
discrimination of purpose, method, and circumstance. Indeed, the intel- 
ligence and spirit with which the exposition of the New Testament records 
are imbued is no small part of their vindication. As an illustration we 
would refer to the sixth chapter of the Third Book, on Demoniacal Posses- 
sion, and to the fourth chapter of the Fourth Book, on the Sabbatarian 
Controversy. The work is written in the light of the most recent dis- 
cussions, and is a distinct addition to apologetics. 


The Life of Christ. By Frepericx W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
Five Vols. Bijou Edition. Cassell and Co. 


This dainty miniature edition of Archdeacon Farrar’s ‘ Life of Christ’ 
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is, we suppose, intended as a presentation book. A more acceptable gift, 
both intrinsically and in external form, could scarcely be desired than 
this eloquent and scholarly presentation of the earthly life of Christ. 
Its literary ornateness notwithstanding, it is, and probably will be, the 
most popular of the numerous histories of our Lord. 


The Parables of Jesus. A Methodical Exposition. By Stre- 


FRIED GorsEL. Translated by Professor Banxs. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. The Parables of our Lord. 
By Marcus Dops, D.D. Edinburgh: Macniven and 
Wallace. 


Herr Goebel recoils from the fantastic interpretations of the parables 
with which he charges modern preachers, and professes to lay the basis of 
their many-sided appeals in an exact determination of their original 
meanings and references. Dr. Weiss commends his work as characterized 
by ‘solid exegesis, sound judgment, and sober, skilful interpretation,’ but 
thinks that the author has not sufficiently discussed our Lord’s parabolic 
mode, that he has not given full consideration to the results of criticism, 
and that his style is diffuse and involved. Nevertheless the work has won 
considerable favour in Germany, and will be valued in its English dress. 
The treatment is not homiletical, but expository based upon exegesis. It 
is sober and sensible. It certainly does not err on the side of fantastic 
imagination. 

Dr. Dods’ book is a new volume of the Household Library of Exposition. 
It is restricted to the parables recorded by Matthew, and which chiefly 
illustrate the characteristics of the new Messianic kingdom. The exposi- 
tions are strictly sermons, and are full of thoughtfulness and beauty. 
Fresh, practical, and cogent, they are eminently suited for the household 
purpose of the series. 


Pantheism and Christianity. By Joun Hunt, D.D., Vicar of 
Otford, Kent; Author of ‘Religious Thought in England,’ 
&c. William Isbister, Limited. 


It is now seventeen years since Dr. Hunt published his remarkable 
essay on Pantheism, and in the interval so much new material has been 
presented, and he has so thoroughly recast the work and added so much 
to it, that the volume may be regarded as substantially new. His point 
of view, however, remains the same—he is desirous to reconcile Panthe- 
ism and Christianity, to show that dogmatic constructions are by necessity 
of the nature of accommodations to human reason, and that what has 
generally been called Pantheism is but the effort of the human mind to 
know God as Being, infinite and absolute. Individuals may stop at the 
symbol; churches and sects may strive to make resting-places on the 
way by appealing to the authority of a Church, to the letter of Scripture, 
or by trying to fix the limits of religious thought. But the reason of man, 
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in its inevitable development, breaks all such bonds and casts away all | 
such cords. In his preface Dr. Hunt says that Christianity and Pan- 
theism must be reconciled, otherwise it will be the worse for Christianity ; 
but he holds that the reconciliation is possible, and that Christianity will 
be a great gainer by it. His speciality lies in his method. He goes back 
to the beginning and proceeds to show what Pantheism is, how it has 
developed itself as a necessary element in every great religion and philo- 
sophy, among the Hindoos, among the Hebrews, among the Greeks; and 
how it asserts itself in Christian theology, sometimes to the detriment of 
the logic of the Fathers and of pious Schoolmen; and how it permeates 
modern science and literature, and refuses to be cast out. One of the 
' special features of this new issue is the place which is assigned to Mr. 
Darwin and the law of development in relation to Pantheism. Here Dr. 
Hunt shows more than his usual decision and incisive insight. Not a few 
will read with special interest what Dr. Hunt has to say of more recent 
theologians of note on the subject; and here, no doubt, they may miss 
some things and regret the omissions, as well as rejoice over what is so 
admirably presented. Mr. Maurice, for example, is, in our idea, hardly 
treated with adequate fulness; and too little attention has been given to 
recent remarkable modifications alike of Scottish theology and philosophy, 
especially as regards the effects produced by the study of Hegel and Kant 
as favoured by Dr. Caird in Glasgow and the Wallaces at Oxford, and 
of Berkleyianism as presented by Professor Fraser in Edinburgh. The 
last result of all these influences is towards Pantheism of a special cast. 
Dr. Hunt is to be congratulated on his grasp and his great power of 
presenting the leading features of complicated systems in a few para- 
graphs. His research has been enormous; and if he had not been gifted 
with a strongly individual and at the same time assimilative and liberal 
genius, the result would have been a Dryasdust book. But the author 
had a great purpose when he set out—he wished to convince himself once 
for all of certain things; and thus we have a bit of mental autobiography ~ 
as well as a philosophical inquiry. Dr. Hunt is finely liberal and tolerant; 
the book is a condemnation of all narrow sectarianism and dogmatism. 
Many besides Dean Stanley will no doubt be led to say, ‘I like your book 


because it is inclusive, not exclusive.’ 


Present-Day Tracts on Subjects of Christian Evidence, Doctrine 
and Morals. By Various Writers. Vol. Il. and III. 
Religious Tract Society. 


This second volume of these well-conceived and well-written tracts is 
especially noticeable for two contributions: first, that of Canon Raw- 
linson on ‘ The Antiquity of Man,’ in which he gives strong reasons for 
greatly reducing the long periods which have been claimed for man’s 
existence on the earth. The main point in this essay is, that primitive 

‘man could not have been savage, as he could never have emerged from 
that condition, there being no evidence that savages have ever civilized 
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themselves. Moreover, no traces of savage man have been found in 
what tradition regards as the cradle of the human race. The second 
tract is on ‘ Agnosticism,’ by Dr. Noah Porter, which is in every respect 
effective and well reasoned. Dr. Blaikie’s two papers on ‘Christianity 
and Secularism’ and ‘The Witness of Palestine to the Bible’ are clear 
and convincing, and fitted to be very useful in many ways. Canon Raw- 
linson’s on the ‘ Early Prevalence of Monotheistic Beliefs,’ supplies an 
admirable supplement to his earlier tract; and the ‘ Witness of Man’s 
Moral Nature to Christianity,’ by the Rev. J. Radford Thomson is able 
and suggestive. In the third volume Mr. Pattison and Professor Plaff 
resume the question discussed by Canon Rawlinson, and conclude from 
the geological and craniological evidences especially. (1) That not more 
than 8000 years can be accorded to human existence on the earth; (2) 
That the craniological indications are of a capacity in the earliest human 
creatures full equal to human capacity now. That the theory of human 
evolutions from brutes, therefore, is not only without the support of 
scientific evidence, but that the presumptions are against it. Other 
papers by Sir William Muir on the Rise and Decline of Islam; on the 
Mosaic Authorship and Credibility of the Pentateuch, by the Dean of 
Canterbury ; on the Authenticity of the Four Gospels, by Dr. Wace ; on 
Modern Materialism, by Mr. Wilkinson ; and on Christianity and Con- 
fucianism, by Professor James Legge, are all by high authorities and are 
very able. We trust that these tracts may have a wide circulation, and 
largely effect the ends for which they are published. 


Modern Parallels to the Ancient Evidences of Christianity, 
Being an Attempt to Illustrate the Force of those Evi- 
dences by the Light of Parallels supplied by Modern 
Affairs. W. H. Allen and Co. 


This is a curious book, and, like all books of circumstantial evidence, 
difficult to give an account of. The general standpoint of the writer is to 
claim for and apply to the Christian writings such canons of evidence as. 


_ satisfy us when applied to other writings. He takes for his parallels the 


authorship of the ‘ Ikon Basilike,’ the letters of Junius, and the separate 
authorship of the ‘ Odyssey ’—instances to which only circumstantial evi- 
dence is applicable. He lays down certain axioms or maxims of proof, 
and these he applies categorically to the phenomena of the Christian 
writings. Circumstantial evidence consists in the congruity of minute 
points, and no part of it can be examined separately from the whole. We 
eannot therefore deal with any of the points raised by the author, 
although we are not sure that we quite understand his contention about 
the differentia of the resurrection of Christ. His verdicts are strongly on 
the side of orthodox beliefs concerning Christ and the New Testament 


‘records of Him. For the acute marshalling, examination, and cross- 


examination of the evidence, we can only refer to the book itself. 
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The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief. By Gzorcs P. 
Fisuer, D.D., LL.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


In our last number we gave some account of the American edition ot 
Professor Fisher’s very able and opportune book ; we need only, therefore, 
record now its appearance in an English form on better paper. In the 
conflicts between religious faith and materialistic science one has often to 
fear one’s own auxiliaries. Professor Fisher is as qualified by his moral 
fairness as he is by his intellectual ability. His book, while masterly in 
its grasp and thorough in its contention, derives its chief strength from its 
candour, and from its fearless acceptance of all conclusive results of 

‘modern science. A wiser and better guide to those who are perplexed by 
modern questionings could scarcely be found. 


The Philosophical Basis of Theism. By Samvet Harnis, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale College. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 


We reviewed in our last number the American edition of this work. 
We simply, therefore, announce its reissue in a handsome form by Messrs. 
Clark, of Edinburgh. 


Light in Lands of Darkness. A Record of Missionary Labour. 
By Rosert Youne, Author of ‘Modern Missions: their 
Trials and Triumphs.’ With Introduction by the Right 
Hon. the Earu or Suarressury, K.G. Illustrated. T. 
F. Unwin. 


The success of Mr. Young’s ‘ Modern Missions’ has induced him to 
carry On his survey, and now, in his company, we follow the history of 
the missionaries amongst Greenlanders, Eskimos, Patagonians, Syrians, 
Armenians, Nestorians, Persians, Egyptians, and Jews. Mr. Young is 
not a brilliant writer, but he is very careful and methodic. He has mas- 
tered the facts, and thus can satisfactorily condense the results—no slight 
merit on the part of a writer on missions. The present volume gives a 
new impression as to the vast amount of labour and heroism which has 
gone to establish Christianity in the less prominent fields. The glimpses 
we have of the Moravians in Greenland are most thrilling and inspiriting. 
Much more might have been said about recent enterprises; for the 
Moravians are instant in season and out of season still; but, of course, 
Mr. Young could not say everything and observe proportion. The chapters 
on the Armenians and the Jews are especially interesting and valuable. 
Lord Shaftesbury, in his preface, makes due note of the claims of Mr. 
Young’s books, saying that they are of singular value because the writer, 
in a few hundred pages, gives a most ample and interesting account of 
modern missions ; hardly a hole or corner which has been visited by a 
messenger of the gospel passing without a record. We cordially recom- 
mend the volume to all—and they are many—who have a genuine interest 
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in mission work but cannot afford the time to read reports regularly, or 
to peruse large works. ‘To them Mr. Young’s volumes will be a prize— 
‘nothing less—because they are at once enthusiastic, impartial, and dis- 
«criminating. 


Heart Chords. Twelve Vols. Cassell and Co. 


A series of shilling books dealing with the more spiritual aspects and 
experiences of religion. The titles of some of them will better indicate 
their character than anything that we can here say. ‘ My Work for God,’ 
by Bishop Cotterill. ‘My Object in Life,’ by Archdeacon Farrar. ‘My 
Bible,’ by Canon Boyd Carpenter. ‘My Soul,’ by Rev. P. B. Power. 
‘My Hereafter,’ by Dean Bickersteth. ‘My Father's House,’ by Dean 
Edwards. ‘My Walk with God,’ by Dean Montgomery. ‘ My Body,’ by 
Professor W. G. Blackie, &e. They are simple, practical religious exposi- 
tions, and are to be commended for their wholesome presentation of the 
spiritual aspects of things. 


Contemporary Literature, 


Studies in the Book of Jonah. A Defence and an Exposition. 
By R. A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


We quite agree with Professor Redford that there is a reaction, as there 
always will be, from the hard and barren criticism which denudes the Bible 
of all its supernatural and spiritualelements. In the very nature of the case, 
human nature being what it is, this isinevitable. But is it necessary for 
the assertion of the supernatural, of the miraculous and of the spiritual, 
that the hard and crude interpretations of a less advanced criticism should 
be maintained as the true alternative of materialistic scepticism? The 
Bible is full of miracle ; it were much easier to reject the whole as an im- 
posture than to eliminate the miraculous elements of it. The only 
rational construction of it is that it is a supernatural revelation from God 
attested by miraculous works. Critical judgments concerning both the 
construction and the contents of the sacred books must be modified and 
changed with accumulating evidence and advancing science. One of the 
valuable results of sceptical questioning is that it compels the examination 
of orthodox positions and the relinquishment of untenable evidence and 
argument. Irom the beginning spiritual Christianity has advanced by this 
process. No doubt at every stage of development, whether of doctrine— 
such as the doctrine of atonement, or of exegesis, in which the discoveries 
and methods of the present generation have made such an advance, 
those nurtured in older forms of belief have felt alarm, and have thought 
that fundamental truth itself has been sacrificed. But belief in the 
supernatural character of the Bible has survived, and perhaps was never 
stronger than it is now. It is no argument for the truth of a proposition 
that it is the exact opposite of a false denial; nor is it the most effectual 
reply to assaults to oppose to them positions no longer tenable. Professor 


Redford thinks that the details of the Book of Jonah are historically true, 
_and with much ingenuity and learning he expounds and defends them. 
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But is this the necessary alternative of positions such as those of Kuenen 
and Ewald? Is it necessary in order to vindicate the historical reality 
of the prophet himself or of his mission, or the canonical place or early 
date of the book that bears his name, or the reference to it of our Lord ? 
Take, for instance, the Book of Job. Is it necessary in order to vindicate 
the historical reality of Job, or his misfortunes, or the canonicity of the 
book bearing his name, that we believe that Satan literally appeared before 
God, and was formally permitted an agency such as the process of the 
book describes? No one would so contend. The book is a dramatic 
poem, embodying facts of Job’s history, and presenting the arguments 
of different men concerning the providence of the world, according to the 
‘laws of dramatic poetry. What law of canonical scripture or of religious 
authority is violated by the poetical imagination of the writer? Would 
’ any such law be violated if the mission of Jonah were in like manner 
embodied in an apologue in which, as in the dramatic poem, dramatic 
details were introduced? No method of inculcation is more common. 
Why should not God’s purposes towards the Gentile world be thus em- 
bodied in a parabolic teaching, and why should not parabolic teaching have 
its basis in historic incidents as poetical teaching has in the Book of Job? 
We donot affirm that it is so, and we cannot adduce reasons for thinking 
that it is so; we can only suggest the possibility as a relief from some of 
the most perplexing problems which the Bible contains, and which we 
think Professor Redford has not solved. The Book of Job, and we may say 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, are not affected in their canonical claims or their 
spiritual teaching by their literary form, any more than the parables of 
our Lord are. The difficulties of the Book of Jonah are not merely or 
mainly those of physical miracle, although these are unique. That they 
are felt to be so is shown by the feverish colicitude to prove that there are 
fish in the Mediterranean capable of swallowing a man. Is this relief to 
the affirmation that a man is three days in a state of unconsciousness in 
the belly of a fish worth contending for? The difficulty is not in the 
degree of such a miracle. He who works miracles cannot be supposed to 
be unequal to this. It is not the measure of the miracle that will be a 
difficulty to those who, with ourselves, believe in the supernatural cha- 
racter of the Bible ; it is the moral probability or proof of such a miracle. 
Belief in miracles does not justify a blind acceptance of everything 
affirmed to be miraculous. Credulity is not faith. A man may reverently 
believe in miracles while he subjects to the keenest test all claims to the 
miraculous. This, indeed, is the criticism of a true faith. Nor is the 
moral miracle of the repentance at Nineveh a difficulty, unless it be in- 
sisted upon that the spiritual conversion of the city is included in the 
term. The main difficulties of the story are in Jonah himself, his temper 
and attitude, and the abrupt indications of his conduct. Indeed, what- 
ever element of the story we examine, we have unique phenomena to 
deal with. What would be lost by the supposition of an apologue founded 
upon historic fact—a parabolic representation and rebuke of the national 
exclusiveness and bigotry of Israel? We do not, we say, affirm this. But 
we are bold to say that it would be congruous with every claim that can 
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be made for the book, its place in the canon, and New Testament reter- 
ences to it; while it would relieve us of the necessity of many gratuitous 
and even violent suppositions in striving to maintain the historic character 
of the details. A book is not spurious because it is parabolic in literary 
form. At any rate, we feel the difficulties which Professor Redford has to 
explain on the pure historic ground to be almost insuperable. 


Lectures chiefly Expository on St. Paul’s First and Second 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. With Notes and Illustra- 
tions. By Joun Hutcuison, D.D., Edinburgh. 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 


These lectures are a fine specimen of the Scottish Presbyterian 


_ practice of pulpit exposition. The peril of it is to merge the spiritual 


aspects of pulpit teaching in exegetical exposition and argumentative 
defence. Such expositions, indeed, are a by-word for dulness. Dr. 
Hutchison avoids this. While running along the lines of apostolic thought, 
and adhering to a strict exegesis of meaning, he throws this into more 
or less of topical, oratorical, and practical form. His exposition abounds 
in telling phrases, quoted from a large range of reading, and also of the 
author’s own. It is enough to say of it, that it is both pleasant reading 
and effective preaching. The stand point is that of general and intelligent 
orthodoxy. We very cordially commend this book, as a model of what 
pulpit exposition should be. 


A Popular Introduction to the Pentateuch. By the Rev. R. 

“Wue er Buss, M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, London Wall, 

and formerly Select Preacher at Oxford. The Religious 
Tract Society. 


This little volume is admirably adapted for the end it has in view. It 
aims merely at presenting the main results to such readers as cannot 
consult many large and costly works, especially to teachers, pupil 
teachers, and teachers in Sunday schools, as well as to theological 
students preparing for examinations. Mr. Bush is studiously conserva- 
tive. Though he has paid full attention to the leaders of the new schools 
of destructive criticism, he holds firmly by the old views generally. He 
does not think that criticism has done anything to prove that Moses was 
not the author of the Pentateuch, though it is evident that Moses made 
use of materials already existing, and in this way the appearance of old 
forms of words, &e., is to be accounted for. He makes much of the fact 
that those who deny the Mosaic authorship are so much divided about the 
most essential points, as, for instance, to whom the authorship of Deuter- 
onomy should be attributed. Of Numbers he writes, ‘It may be safely 
asserted that no one save Moses could have possessed all the different 
qualifications for the duty which are exhibited in the Book of Numbers.’ 
The more advanced critics would perhaps make it a point against the 
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book that Hengstenberg and Hiivernick are as often quoted as Ewald 
and Dr. Robertson Smith. 


The Old Testament Commentary for English Readers. Edited 
by Cartes Joun D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Vol. IV. Cassell and Co. 


This is an important volume of Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary. It 
includes the Book of Job, by the Rev. Professor Stanley Leathes, D.D. ; 
the Psalms, by the Rev. A. 8. Aglen, M.A.; Proverbs, by the Rev. J. W. 
Nutt, M.A.; Ecclesiastes, by the Rev. Professor Salmon, D.D.; the Song 
of Solomon, by the Rev. A. S. Aglen, M.A.; and Isaiah, by Dean 
Plumptre. It is of course impracticable for us to offer any detailed cri- 
ticism on such a multifarious work, although many points tempt us to 
remark : for instance, in his interesting Introduction to the Book of Job, 
Professor Leathes has not, we think, given due prominence to the literary 
form of the work, which as a poem must greatly modify, not the historic 
basis or the Divine inspiration of the work, but the interpretation of very 
much of its details; and this is not compensated for in the somewhat 
meagre exegetical exposition—for example, the appearance of Satan in 
the court of heaven, and the dialogue there, is treated as if literally a 
narrative. Such remarks as these, ‘An incident in the unseen spiritual - 
world is referred to simultaneously with a corresponding one on earth. 
A solemn thought is suggested by it to those who join in the public 
worship of God.’ ‘The theory of the personality of the evil one must 
largely depend upon the view we take of these and other passages of 
Scripture as containing an authoritative revelation’—are really worthless. 
platitudes. What readers want from a commentary is help in taking a 
view. The help of these meagre annotations on the book is very small. 
Professor Leathes rightly concludes that the date of Job is earlier than 
that of any of the Old Testament Scriptures except the Book of Genesis, | 
and that Moses was most probably its author. Its non-Israelitish character: 
is very suggestive. 

Mr. Aglen’s Introduction to the Book of Psalms is very interesting, and 
touches most of the points relative to this precious collection of Hebrew 
poetry. He seems, however, to assume that the entire collection was 
liturgically used, and even sung, in the worship of the temple. That the 
lyrics were so sung may safely be assumed; but it is surely a violent 
assumption to affirm this of the non-lyrical psalms. Is the collectiona | 
Psalter in this sense? Is it not rather a collection of Hebrew poetry, . 
including temple lyrics? All that can be said concerning the authorship 
and date of particular psalms is well and tersely said in the commentary. 

Mr. Nutt points out the classification of the Proverbs, and has interest- 
ing remarks on their structure. It, too, in its present form is, he thinks, 
an accretion of various collections ; the compositions of Solomon being 
chief, as are the psalms of David. He thinks that there is no good reason 
for doubting that the first twenty-nine chapters are Solomon’s. 
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Professor Salmon’s Introduction to Ecclesiastes is longer and more 
elaborate. With some hesitancy he pronounces against the Solomonic 
authorship of the book, and refrains from putting forth a theory as to the 
date of its composition. Indeed, the introduction is mainly characterized 
by a careful weighing of theories without attempting to decide between 
+hem—which perhaps is impossible. 

Mr. Aglen relinquishes the attempt to solve the problem of Solomon’s 
Song, and contents himself with indicating its presence in the Canon as 
an Epithalamium—a setting forth of the nobility of human love. 

Dean Plumptre sketches the prophetic career of Isaiah. The chief 
interest of his introduction, however, is in his remarks on the arrange- 
ment of the prophecies, treated with wise freedom ; e.g., chapters xxxvi.- 
xxxix. are probably by a scribe editor in the time of Ezra, embodying 
what could be gathered of the prophet’s closing work. After a summary 
of the arguments pro et con, and admitting a strong primd facie case 
on the other side, Dean Plumptre pronounces in favour of the identity 
of authorship of the first and second parts of the book.. Dean Plumptre’s 
Introduction and Notes are marked by conspicuous fairness. The com- 
mentary, too, is in a high degree interpretative of meanings us well as 
exegetical of words. Were all the books so treated, the practical value 
of this Commentary would be much greater. 


The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. 
Spence, M.A., and the Rev. JosepH Exentt, M.A. The 
Acts of the Apostles. Exposition and Homiletics by the 
Right Rey. Lord A. C. Hervey, D.D. Homilies by Rev. 
Professor P. C. Barker, M.A.; Rev. Professor R. A. 
Raprorp, M.A.; Rev. R. Tuck, B.A.; Rev. W. Cuarxson, 
B.A. Two Vols. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The Acts of the Apostles does not, for the purposes of this commentary, 
demand any elaborate or extended Prolegomena. The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells therefore limits himself to a series of short sections on the 
object and plan, the author, date and sources of the book, and to its place 
in the canon. That Luke was its author is scarcely disputed. That he 
was specially qualifiel for his work as the companion of Paul is fully 
admitted. But little doubt can be entertained that it was written during 
Paul’s imprisonment at ‘Rome, the strange suggestion of Meyer notwith- 
standing. In the short section given to Modern Criticism the editor men- 
tions, only to dismiss as not needing serious refutation, the theory that as 
miracles are intrinsically incredible, the book cannot be a work of the apos- 
tolic age ; and the theory of Baur, that it was an apologetic, intended to 
reconcile the Petrine and Pauline sections of the Church, by an anonymous 
writer assuming the name of Paul’s companion. The difficult question 
of the chronology is only briefly touched. The text of the Revised Ver- 
sion is taken as the basis of the commentary, which, as in the previous 
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volumes, is chiefly exegetical. The homiletical character of the exposi- 
tion is maintained, although sometimes, as for instance in reference to 
the council at Jerusalem (Acts xv.), one would have been glad of an excursus 
setting forth the editor’s view of its character and authority. The con- 
tributors of sermonic plans are all able, and preachers will find great help 
in preaching from the verses and paragraphs of the book. This, indeed, 
is the great end of the commentary, and the reason of its great volumi- 
nousness. As a homiletical store, it transcends even the voluminous work 
of the late Mr. C. Simeon. It will be a great and helpful boon to many 
preachers. 


The Relations of Mind and Brain. By Henry Catperwoop, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Second Edition. Macmillan and Co. 


Professor Calderwood’s ‘ Relations of Mind and Brain’ is one of the 
most cautious, and at the same time exhaustive, treatises which we have 
on the subject. He had the advantage of thorough psychological training, 
and to this he has been conscientious enough to add considerable investi- 
gation and experiment in physiology. He has pursued his researches 
further in both departments in view of this new edition, with the result, as 
was easily to be anticipated, of the confession that neurological studies had 
been to some extent misdirected through too exclusive an attention to the 
brain. This new edition is a confession that the primary requisite for \ 
successful research is to compare the entire Nerve System of the animals, _ 
and not merely the brain, or even the combination of Nerve Centres | 
belonging to them. The ant has proved a special difficulty in thisrespect; | 
for he has no proper brain at all, and yet attests such intelligence as 
animals with well-developed brains do not approach. Dr. Calderwood 
has paid special attention to this insect, and gives drawings of its legs and 
antenne, suggesting that it is from the latter, which is a most delicate 
organ, that it derives much of its superiority, thongh why such an organ 
should be of such value is not fully indicated. The chapter on ‘ Animal 
Intelligence’ now given to us, evidently owes much to Mr. Romanes’s 
book with the same title, though in some points it might have been dif- i 
ferent had Dr. Calderwood seen the same author’s later work on ‘ Mental 
Evolution in Animals.’ On this subject Professor Calderwood writes : 
‘ Without venturing to claim that a complete theory of “ Animal Intelli- 
gence” has been worked out, I submit the outlines of a theory which 
appears to me to come nearer a true induction than comparative neurology 

: has hitherto reached.’ This we do not think claims too much. 


A History of Eclecticism in Greek Philosophy. Translated 
from the German of Dr. E. Zeuuer by S. F. Auueyne. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 

This instalment of Dr. Zeller’s great history will be welcomed by many 
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English students of ancient philosophy to whom the work in the original 
German is a sealed treasure. The volume carries on the account from 
the point reached in the ‘Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics.’ It starts 
with the obscure eclectics of the second century before Christ, guides us 
through the intricate mazes of the Academy, and through the whole 
course of the later Stoicism, to the Platonic revival which developed into 
the Neo-Platonist school. The wealth of learning which Dr. Zeller brings 
to bear upon the subject passes description: in every page we can trace 
the hand of a master. Miss Alleyne also has earned our thanks by the 
excellence of her translation. In an earlier volume her work was rough, 
and at times even inaccurate ; practice and experience have perfected her 
Intellectual Principles ; or, the Elements of Mental Science. 

Intuitions—Thoughts—Beliefs. By Joun H. Gopwin, 


Hon. Professor, New College, London. James Clarke 
and Co. 


Professor Godwin here presents us with a piece of work which he was 
well qualified to undertake. The volume is a careful and thoroughgoing 
analysis of mental processes, with a special reference to the development 
and ground of belief. Though basing a good deal on the old and well- 
known distinction between presentative and representative knowledge, 
it is wholly original in its method of meeting the psychology which the 
materialistic and agnostic philosophies have been compelled to erect in 
their own justification by such men as the late Professor Clifford; and 
though Professor Godwin does not systematically argue points, he gives 
abundant aid to the young student in the process of thinking out the 
matter. The note on Evolution as resting wholly on analogy, at pp. 160, 
161, is a good evidence of this ; and indeed the whole chapter on ‘ Natural 
Causes’ is illustrative of our statement. We wish we had more space to 
notice the work in detail; we can only generally characterize it as clear, 
methodic, incisive—one of the very best handbooks for students of 
mental science which have recently come before us; tales a full 
front to materialism and scepticism. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. A New and Original Work of 
Reference to ull the Words in the English Language. 
With a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pro- 
nunciation, and Use. With Numerous Illustrations. 
Vol. III. Part I. Cassell and Co. 

Although Dr. Murray’s great work just now overshadows all the 

_ members of the dictionary family, and will long be, like the great Bibles 

of Henry VIII.’s time, chained in the porch of learning for the final 

reference of all philologers, every-day working dictionaries must still 
assert their claim ; and ‘ The Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ which the present 
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volume carries down to the word ‘ Estrangement,’ bids fair to win supre- 
macy for practical usefulness. It is to be borne in mind that the work 
aims to combine the dictionary, which is an explanation of words, with 
the encyclopedia, which is an explanation of things—a combination that 
can be adjusted only by the intuitive good sense of the editor. It will tax 
all the judiciousness of even the most capable to avoid disproportion or 
undue expansion. The value of the work in both departments will of 
course depend upon its thorough scholarship. It needs much learning to 
make philological things simple. Hitherto the volumes have well borne 
the test of frequent reference, and that is all that can be fairly said in 
reviewing a dictionary. The editor has had the assistance of specialists 
in each department. The work is full, accurate, and well adjusted. If 
any book may, for working purposes, claim to be a library in itself, this 
surely may. Weare glad to see that it is being re-issued in shilling parts. 


2 
A Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa. Accompanied 
by a Language Map. By Roserr Cust, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, and Late of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil 
Service. Tribner and Co. 


Mr. Cust’s volume is a remarkable monument of devotion, system, and 
perseverance. He tells us that he knew nothing of the languages of Africa 
when he began his task, that even now he knows little; but that a 
genuine interest in the condition of the various races of the vast continent, 
) and in the efforts made to improve them, impelled him to undertake the 
work and to persevere in it; and that the experience he gained in the 
preparation of his book, ‘ The Modern Languages of the East Indies,’ and 
the readiness of others to aid him, enabled him to carry it out. He ran- 
sacked libraries, corresponded with every one, British or foreign, who 
could in any way aid him, whether missionaries, travellers, or men of 
science, with the result that he finally had before him a vast mass of 
material to assort, and classify, and compress into a clear and efficient 
summary. ‘The only person,’ he says, ‘ whose opinion on any particular 
does not transpire, is the compiler, who is merely a funnel down which 
accumulated research and stored knowledge have been poured into a 
vessel from which all may drink.’ He has arranged and compressed the 
vast stores of information with rare acumen, skill, and insight ; and the 
volume will no doubt prove the basis of a new departure in the philology 
of Africa, if not in ethnology, though Mr. Cust rejects the idea of being 
concerned in it. He proceeds on very strict principles. He will have 
nothing to say to any mere generalities or speculations, in which those 
who know a little are generally too prone to indulge. The place on the 
map must be definitely assigned, and the area marked out for every lan- 
guage and dialect which he will recognize, and only the reports of first- 
hand authorities suffice to determine him one way or another. The 
following may be roughly taken as his scheme :—The Semitic family, 
with 10 languages and 9 dialects, including Arabic and Abyssinian; 
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the Hametic group, with 29 languages and 27 dialects, including Egyptian 
and Coptic and Lybian; Nuba-Fullah group, with 17 languages and 9 
dialects, including Nubian, Gols, Kamamil, Nyam-Nyam, and Monbutto. 
The Negro group has 195 languages and 49 dialects; the Banta has 168 
languages and 55 dialects, and the Hottentot-Bushman (under which is 
included the Akkai, or Pigmies, and the Helots, among which are the 
Laus and Basutos) has 19 languages and 6 dialects. __ ; 

Of course, no one could be more fully alive than Mr. Cust to the lacune 
that still yawn wide in the scheme; we are doubtful, even, if the full effect 
of the Arabic in modifying the others, even the Negro and Hottentot, has 
been adequately estimated. No doubt its effects are very definite on 
many of these, especially on the Zulu, as the marks of Semitic ceremony 
and belief are in many ways evident in their rude religious beliefs and 
ceremonies. The portion of Africa which has received the least illumina- 
tion is the Soudan. Of the Basé people, respecting whom Mr. James and 
his friends recently said so much, we do not even have the name inde- 
pendently entered, though doubtless much in their language and customs 
will be found of value, since they have for so long a period kept them- 
selves entirely apart from outside influences, and are, no doubt, pure 
negroes. Of the Monbutto, the Nyam-Nyam, and the Akkai, or Pigmies, 
of Schweinfurth, Mr. Cust has given a full account, and accords them a 
definite place. What is particularly to be noticed is that Mr. Cust, a man 
of very large experience in India, is inspired with the highest veneration 
and gratitude towards the missionaries, the heroic nature of whose work 
he fully appreciates, no less than the priceless contributions they have 
made to the comparative study of languages and customs, of which his 
own book is one of the most remarkable evidences. The coloured lan- 
guage map, and the various portraits of leaders in African discovery and 
mission-work, add much to the value of the volumes. 


The Congregational Year Book, 1884. Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Official Year Book of the Church of England. Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The Statesman’s Year Book, 1884. Macmillan and Co. 

A Complete Narrative of the Chief Events of the Year. 
Cassell and Co. 


‘The Congregational Year Book’ is enriched with the two masterly 
addresses of the Chairman of the Congregational Union, Dr. Fairbairn. 
It contains the usual statistics of institutions, ministers, churches, county 
unions, ordinations, new chapels, deaths, &c., for the United Kingdom, the 
Colonies, and mission fields. It gives a total of Congregational churches 
and mission rooms in the United Kingdom of 4158; of ministers, 2662 ; 
of new chapels, 56; ordinations and settlements, 93; deaths, 66. It is 
admirably got up, and is an indispensable handbook for all who have to 
do with Congregationalism. 
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~ The Official Year Book of the Church of England’ is a volume of 700 
pages, well arranged and edited. It gives an acéount of all institutions at 
home or abroad of the Episcopal Church. It is a record of manifold 
religious activity in which we heartily rejoice. Details are of course 
impossible here. We note £156,693 given in clerical charities, a list of 
ordinations filling sixteen pages, of preferments filling twenty-five pages, 
of church building and restoration in 1882 filling nine pages. As we 
pointed out in our notice of last year’s volume, it would greatly help in an 
estimate of the liberality of the Church if a distinction were made between 
endowments and grants from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, and other sources—which we imagine are very large—and 
subscriptions. In nine years £4,346,459 have been spent upon church 
building and restoration. There is still a tendency to undue annexation 
in some of the lists. Thus ‘The Pulpit Commentary’ is registered as an 
Episcopal production, as is Mr. Horder’s ‘ Poet’s Bible.’ : 

‘The Statesman’s Year Book,’ under Mr. Keltie’s new editorship, is 
very admirably done. Six countries have been added to itslists. A vast 
amount of information derived from various sources, concerning the 
population, races, religions, armies, railways, national debts, commerce, 
&c., of the world, and carefully, as Mr. Keltie tells us, revised and arranged 
on the lines of Mr. Fred Martin, furnishes an indispensable handbook to 
all public men. : 

‘The History of the Year’is a narrative of the public events from 
October 1, 1882, to September 30, 1883. It is contributed by many hands. 
Its several departments—Great Britain and Ireland, the Colonies and 
India, Foreign Countries, Trade and Finance, Religion and Morals; 
Science, Literature, and Art; Sports and Athletics, Fashion and Dress, 
Obituary—are severally written after the model of ‘ The Times’ summary 
of the year. An appendix contains tables relating to Parliament, popula- 
tion, shipping, commerce, &c. It is an admirable conspectus of the year’s 
history. 


Indices to the Expositor. First Series. Hodder and Stoughton. 

In a thin uniform volume Dr. Cox gives us full indices of authors, 
subjects, and scriptures, to the first twelve volumes of this invaluable jour- 
nal of contemporary theological thought. 


The Book of Genesis. Expounded in a Series of Discourses. 
By the Late Roserr S. Canpuisu, D.D. Third Edition. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


A reprint from the edition of 1868. We have lived a great deal since 
these sermons were preached. Dr. Candlish, however, was too acute a 
man to attempt any demonstrated harmony between the religious truths. 
of the Book of Genesis and the general facts upon which they are based, 
and the conclusions of modern science. His entire conception is religious, 
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and he enforces the religious lessons with great cogency ; and yet every- 
thing—the process of the Creation, the Garden of Eden, the Tempter, the 
Fall—is interpreted literally, or rather their literalness is assumed. The 
work, however, is full of acute and practical religious suggestiveness. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. In Greek and English. With. 
Critical and Explanatory Notes. By Frepericx 
A.M. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Rendall bases his Greek text upon that of Westcott and Hort, and 
has attempted a faithful translation, to which he says he has deliberately 
sacrificed beauty of style. In an elaborate introduction, Mr. Rendall 
decides against the authorship of Paul, and thinks that the name of the 
author, who was neither an apostle nor a hearer of Christ, has perished, 
together with that of the particular Church to which it was primarily 
addressed. Some of the readings are, we think, preferable to those of the 
Revised Version, and avoid its pedantries ; ¢.g., the renderings of the third, 
sixth, and ninth verses of chapter ii. The appendix contains excursuses 
on the sin-offering in its relation to Christ’s atonement; the word TéAstoc, 
and Greek tenses, participles, and article. It is a scholarly volume, and 
all such aids to the correct apprehension of the New Testament are to be 
welcomed. 


An Examination of the Philosophy of the Unknowable as 
Expounded by Herbert Spencer. By Wiuttam M. Lacy. 
Philadelphia: B. F. Lacy. 


The criticisms of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s system now form in themselves 
a great library. For some years past we have scarcely issued a number 
without having to notice one or more of such volunies. Mr. Spencer’s 
rigorous method of definition, and his determination to admit no doubtful 
ideas within his categories, taken in connection with the immense fields 
he traverses, lay him peculiarly open to counter-arguments. Mr. Lacy is 
not by any means one of the weightier thinkers who have taken up arms 
against Mr. Spencer because of his very rigid demonstration of the Un- 
knowable, which nevertheless remains a power and an influence; and he 
is too apt to condescend to little smartnesses and affectations of victory 
over minor points. But he does make good his position logically, as 
proving that as Mr. Spencer accords by the very laws of thought certain 
attributes of the Unknowable, he assumes knowledge which the assump- 
tion is to prove impossible. We cannot find room to follow Mr. Lacyinto 
special parts of his argument: it must suffice to say that he is keen 
rather than wide, acute rather than subtle; and that of not a few of his 
arguments Mr. Spencer would doubtless make short work. But his volume 
is written with considerable literary tact, and will doubtless find its own 
audience and exercise some influence. 
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Grammar and Logic in the Nineteenth Century. By J. W. F. 
Rogers, Inspector of Schools, Sydney. London: Triibner 
and Co. Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide: George 
Robinson. 


Mr. Rogers in this book endeavours to reconcile our grammatical sys- 
tems with the laws of logic, and to correct his predecessors where they 
have blundered. He is no respecter of persons, and assails authorities 
like Mason and Morrell, Stuart Mill and Sir William Hamilton, with 
impartial audacity, and not always without success. His attack is 
specially directed against the ordinary principles of word-classing, the 


theory of the copula, and the tripartite character of prepositions. His 


reasoning does not always insure conviction, but it is clear and vigorous ; 
and in many cases Mr. Rogers makes an excellent fight in support of his 
position. Unfortunately his style has serious defects. Such expressions as 
‘nounal’ and ‘pronounal phrases’ grate harshly upon the ear ; and when we 
are told that if De Morgan’s theory regarding the multiplex character of 
the word ‘is ’ be accepted, the validity of Magna Charta would be impaired ; 
that ‘Law would vanish, confusion reign; rapine and violence stalk 
triumphant through the land ’—only the genuine power which the author 
displays elsewhere would allay our resentment at such ill-timed exu- 
berance. 


SERMONS. 
Glimpses Through the Veil, or Some Natural Analogies and Bible 


-Types. By the Rev. James WaREING Barpstey, M.A., Surbiton. (James 


Nisbet and Co.) The veil, as Mr. Bardsley explains by his second title, is 
the veil of natural symbolism. ‘ Nature,’ says Luthardt, ‘ conceals as well _ 
as manifests God. It is a veil, but a transparent one; all things conceal 
a mystery which they tempt us to uncover.’ The symbols that have fur- 
nished the texts are, ‘ The Palm Tree,’ ‘ Salt,’ ‘ Solomon’s Garden,’ ‘ The 
Sea,’ ‘ Fading Leaves,’ ‘The Dew,’ ‘ Golden Bells,’ &. The sermons do 
not lose their religious and practical purpose in undue pursuit of the 
symbol. The latter is used only as a window to let in light, and it gives 
a pleasant relief to the didactic or propositional treatment of common 
sermons. Many will remember the graceful fancy with which Dr. James 
Hamilton made use of such symbols—his sermon on ‘The Palm Tree’ 
especially. The volume is interesting and practical. 

Progressive Religion. Sermons and Sketches from the Manuscripts of 
Bartueate, D.D. (Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons.) 
This posthumous volume is edited by Dr. Bathgate’s widow, who prefixes 
to it a short and well-written sketch of his life. He was one of the nine 
students who, in 1844, were expelled from the Congregational Theolo- 
gical Academy, Glasgow, for unsoundness in Calvinistic faith. If Bath- 
gate may be taken as representative of the rest, the measure was surely 
one of unwise severity. So far as his sermons indicate, he held very 
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firmly and lovingly all the essential positions of Evangelical orthodoxy. 
The introductory sketch includes a very high eulogium of his religious 
character, and of his spiritual insight and power from the pen of Dr. 
Fairbairn, of Airedale, who acknowledges obligations to his teaching of the 
most precious kind. This testimony is borne out by the sermons. They 
indicate a man of high intellectual independence and strength, of keen 
intuitive perception, of great spirituality, tenderness,and sympathy. Every 
sermon has the note of individuality in it, and is instinct with religious 
emotion and yearning. Dr. Bathgate was pastor of three or four Con- 
gregational and Evangelical Union churches—for the last quarter of a 
century of the church in Kilmarnock. The volume has a great charm, 


’ both intellectually and spiritually, and is to be largely distinguished from 


ordinary volumes of sermons. 
_ Porches of the Temple. A Book for Sundays and Week-days, for Girls 
and Boys, and for those who teach them. By Tomas Green, M.A. 
(Manchester: Tubbs, Brook, and Co.) Mr. Green’s book is intended for 
young folks who have emerged from childhood, and are beginning to 
inquire after knowledge. It is a series of religious addresses prepared for 
young people’s services, on such subjects as ‘ Myself,’ ‘ Worms,’ ‘ Light,’ 
‘Serpents,’ ‘The Human Fall,’ ‘The Sun,’ ‘ Crowns,’ ‘ Flowers ;’ and 
they are admirable in their freshness, quaintness, and pertinence. They 
constitute a religious commentary on the phenomena of which they treat, 
and must have excited the keenest interest in their hearers. The book is 
one of the very few that treat of common subjects in a religious way. 
The Origin of Evil, and Other Sermons. Third Edition. Personality 
the Beginning and End of Metaphysics. By the Rev. A. W. 
Momertr, M.A. Second Edition. (William Blackwood and Sons.) We do 
not wonder that new editions of Professor Momerie’s little works have 


_ been called for. Well acquainted with the movements of modern thought, 


and faithful to the great theological teachings of the Bible, he discusses 
with great acumen, freshness, and power, questions not often treated in 
the pulpit. Positivism, indeed, seems to feel the difficulty of refuting such 
arguments, and has attempted no reply either to Professor Momerie 
himself, to Professor Green’s introduction to ‘Hume,’ or to Principal 
Caird’s ‘ Philosophy of Religion.’ Professor Momerie, therefore, in the 
spirit of Elijah’s sarcasm with the priests of Baal, taunts it with its 
ominous silence. We again commend these acute and vigorous sermons 
to young men whom sceptical thought has perplexed. 

The Revelation of the Father. Short Lectures on the Titles of the 


‘Lord in the Gospel of St. John. By Brooxe Foss Wesrcort, D.D., 


D.C.L. (Macmillan and Co.) Dr. Westcott has made the writings of 
the Apostle John a life study, and in a very unusual degree he has him- 
self imbibed their spirit. The elements of spiritual mysticism and of 
religious tenderness which are so distinctive of the disciple whom Jesus 
loved are distinctive here. The titles given by John to our Lord are a 
‘point round which these short sermons crystalize. Dr. Westcott is not 
so much demonstrative as he is suggestive and reproductive of purpose 
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and circumstance. Sometimes therefore we seem to wish for a more 
radical treatment; but these are short, popular sermons, not theological 
essays, and their exquisite tenderness and spiritual beauty will commend 
them to all devout souls. 

Sermons on Unusual Subjects. By J. M. M’Cuttocn, D.D., Greenock. 
With Memoir of the Author, by his Son-in-law, James Ranxrn, D.D. 
(William Blackwood and Sons.) Dr. M’Culloch discourses on such themes 
as ‘ Balaam,’ ‘Saul and the Witch of Endor,’ ‘ Ananias and Sapphira,’ 
‘Imprecatory Psalms,’ ‘ Jonah,’ ‘ Shipwrecks,’ ‘ Epidemics,’ ‘ Burial,’ &c., 
justly making the pulpit a minister to the things of common life and their 
religious uses. His sermons are brief, clear, logical, and a little stiff and 

cold; they are demonstrative more than imaginative or sympathetic. 
They are, of course, orthodox. Thus Dr. M’Culloch maintains the in- 
spiration of the imprecatory Psalms, and justifies them on the ground of 
righteous sentiment: he does not, that is, regard them as simply the 
sentiment of the psalmist’s point of development. The volume, however, 
is strong and suggestive. 

The Gospel in Paris. Sermons by the Rev. Evcrene Berster, D.D. 
With a Persoual Sketch of the Author by the Rev. Freperick Hastines. 
(James Nisbet and Co.) 'Bersier may perheps fainly | claim to be. the 
greatest living pulpit orator of Paris. Not duly is his preaching vigorous, 
fervid, and evangelieal’ bot it is umconventieonel in.the, structure of his 
sermons, and practical i,.its allusions, to contemporary, life and his 
religious interpretation of it. It has, too, in ‘its’ forceful strength the 
charm of exquisite simplicity, so that even if his hearers have an imper- 
fect knowledge of French their attention is arrested and sustained. A 
translation even of the sermons must present them at a disadvantage. 
A translation of the preacher is impossible. Mr. Hastings has, however, 
done his work as translator well. Many English readers of sermons will _ 
be glad to possess in this form these five-and-twenty discourses. 

Sermons. By the Rev. W. Mortzy Punsuon, LL.D.. Second Series, 
(T. Woolmer.) The characteristics of Dr. Punshon’s stately and fervid 
eloquence are too familiar to need pointing out. It may however be said 
that, as this second series of his sermons alone demonstrates, his preaching 
was as cogent and practical as it was rhetorical. For instance, the 
sermon on the spiritual wants of London is as statistical as a Blue-book 
and as passionate in its sense of need and its urgency for help as ‘ The 
Bitter Cry’ itself. The sermons entitled ‘A Plea for the Distressed’ and 
‘Kindness to the Poor’ are equally practical and cogent. Some of the 
other sermons, in accordance with their theme, soar into characteristic 
imaginative heights. All are true to the truth and the heart of Christ. 

Obscure Characters and Minor Lights of Scripture. By FREDERICK 
Hastines. (James Nisbet and Co.) Sketches of characters like Manaen, 
Adoni-Bezek, Mnason, Hushai, Rizpah, Vashti, Cyrus, Hobab, &c., which 
have appeared in ‘The Homiletical Magazine,’ of which Mr. Hastings is 
the editor. Of course when, as in some of these instance, only a name 
aud an allusion occur, the treatment must be imaginative ; as, for instance, 
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in ‘ Antipas, the Faithful Martyr,’ the significance of the name is the text 
of the discourse. But is not the name a mere abbreviation of Antipatris ? 
Still, according to Diisterdieck, the word has been so fruitful of etymo- 
logical fancies, that Mr. Hastings is perhaps justified in the turn which 
he has given to it. His sermonette is on the characteristics of a good man 
who can be described as against all. The like ingenuity, with a good deal 
of freshness and suggestiveness, will be found characterizing the other 
papers. The contrasted characters and destinies of the foster brothers 
Herod’and Manaen present an obvious moral. We commend the volume 
as exceptional in its interest. 

Services for Seamen. Including Sermons by the late Ropert Pxruir, 
D.D. With an Introductory Essay by J. C. Ryte, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool. (George Philip and Son.) Each service consists of prayers and 
a@ sermon; the prayers by some twenty different ministers, the sermons 
by the late Robert Philip, of Moberley Chapel. It is characteristic of the 
liberal-hearted Bishop of Liverpool that he should have written an intro- 
ductory essay to a volume the contributors to which, with only three 
exceptions, are Nonconformists. 

Sermons for the Church’s Year, Original and Selected. Edited by 
Rev. W. Bennam, B:D., (Gritfith snd Faryan). A new monthly publica- 
tion of sermons, .gorap pf them <ceprints from preachers of past days— 
Bishop Mant, Dean Alford, C. Bradley; &c.-others original contributions. 

Christ the Firs‘, and the Last,. By.the aie ‘Rev. 7. D. Harrorp-Bat+ 
TERSBY, M.A., Keswick: (Hodder and Stoughton). Mr. Battersby was 
for thirty-four years vicar of St. John’s, Keswick, and was well known as 
an evangelical preacher in the north of England. These sermons were 
not prepared by him for publication, but have been selected from the ser- 
mons of the last ten years. They make no pretensions to much intel- 
lectual force or theological thinking; at the same time they are intelligent 
and liberal. Their value as pastoral addresses lies in their simple, earnest, . 
and practical religious character. 

Sermons for the Church’s Seasons. From Advent to Trinity. Selected 
from the Published Sermons of the late E. B. Pusry, D.D. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) Dr. Pusey’s characteristics as a preacher are too well 
known for any account of him to be necessary, and as the sermons in this 
volume have all been before published it is necessary only to announce it. 

Christ the Way, and other Sermons. By Rev. A. First, D.D., Stras- 
burg, Alsace. (R.D. Dickinson.) These are sermons preached to mis- 
cellaneous English-speaking congregations in Strasburg. We are not told 
what Dr. Fiirst’s ecclesiastical position in Strasburg is. From one or two 
allusions, however, we infer that he has a mission to Jews. Be this as it 
may, we are glad to possess this volume of wise and strong sermons. They 
owe nothing to rhetorical eloquence. They are simple, but full of plain 
vigorous thinking, fresh if not original. Dr. Fiirst is Evangelical in his 
theology, and practical and earnest in his religious applications. 

To Whom shall we go? A Sermon preached in the City Temple in | 
behalf of the London Missionary Society. By Rev. E. E. Jenxiys, M.A, 
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(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) A sermon of great ability and vigour, grap- 
pling with the element of doubt in modern life, and demonstrating the 
transcendancy of Christianity as a moral force in the practical redemp- 
tion of nations and men. 
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